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Vor. II. 


WALLENSTEIN’S CAMP, 


Lorp Francis Leveson Gower 
has perpetrated a wretched version 
of this very remarkable German 
poem: and, how his Lordship can 
rest quiet under an imputation of 
having thus ruthlessly murdered 
and mutilated such a bard as Schil- 
ler, is, to us, matter of no slight 
marvel. Previous character, too, 
must, as all great statesmen like 
his Lordship well know, be taken 
into consideration. Now, none, we 
should imagine, even of Lord Gow- 
er’s most admiring friends, will deny 
that he murdered Gothe. The shelves 
of Murray the Magnifico are groan- 
ing, and likely still to groan, under 
leaden evidence of the fact. We 
have heard, and from pretty good 
authority, that the venerable author 
of Faust expresses considerable vex- 
ation on this subject. Anxious, as 
he has always been, to occupy the 
rank to which he is fairly entitled in 
the estimation of Englishmen, he 
feels indignant that a mere Lord 
should have undertaken a task, which 
none but a poet—and a poet, too, of 
the first class, can ever perfectly ac- 
complish. But no matter: our coun- 
trymen are becoming daily more alive 
to the advantages derivable from 
the study of the German language, 
among the greatest of which, this is 
surely to be ranked; that the glo- 
rious spirit of Géthe becomes thus 
manifest to our wondering gaze, un- 
obscured by the miserable mist of a 
cold and dull translation. Can any 
one, who has bowed before the spirit 
of that mighty master, peruse the 
impertinent trash put forth by Lord 
Gower as a translation, and not feel 
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his philosophy give place to indig- 
nant disgust at such presumptuous 
bungling? Yet his Lordship’s per- 
formance was eulogized as a “ spi- 
rited version,” by those sagacious 
critics who, while they take especial 
care to neglect true genius wherever 
they find it, are equally zealous in 
leading ‘ willing dulness forth to 
day,” under pretence that “ it would 
be barbarous to trample the germs 
of rising talent; that the first effort 
of genius, though a failure, deserves 
encouragement,” &c. &c. Why, 
where did these precious blockheads 
imbibe the blundering conceit that it 
was in their clumsy heels to crush 
the germ of genius, if they would ?— 
or, that Nature’s noblest plant could 
ever need their paltry hot-house rear- 
ing? But let us see what their en- 
couragement and fostering care has 
done for the adopted nondescripts, 
for whom they claimed the public 
kindness—assuring us, that what 
looked so marvellously like brass, 
would 


“be gold another day !” 


Has ever one of the many twinkling 
tallow-lights done any thing to throw 
doubt on its greasy origin? Have 
they not all gleamed dimly and more 
dimly to their dying ray, some even 
annihilated by the friendly puff, 
blown with the very best intentions? 
The unhappy victims of this killing- 
kindness—moon-struck votaries of 
an averted muse—are, after all, the 
most grievous sufferers by such mis- 
placed eulogy. Encouraged to spend 
the so precious portion of youth 
in a silly struggle against Nature’s 
2¥ 
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law, they, at the period when thought 
should take the shape of action, awake 
and find that they have made them- 
selves a foolscap crown, which ‘‘ wil- 
ly, nilly,” they must wear through 
life—perchance, too, without the 
reverential wonder of the drawing- 
room, where tea and twaddle go 
so smoothly down together. For, 
alas, for consistency! even here, a 
new spirit, dull and delightful as the 
last, is preferred for its fresh corpo- 
real clothing, a brow less wrinkled, 
a cheek more fair, locks more redun- 
dant, than the sometime sovereign of 
the coterie can longer shew. Can 
any thing be more pitiable than such 
a doom? And what was wanting to 


avert it? Honest Criticism—and that, 
through good report and evil report, 
it shall be our care to supply. Itwould 
be an affectation—and affectation of 
all kinds we despise—were we to pre- 
tend ignorance or insensibility as to 
the fact, that from the very first num- 
ber of Regina, our endeavours have 
been as successful as honest for the 
abolition of critical humbug. This 
has occasioned a vast cackling among 
the geese; and sundry noises among 
other serious and common-place fowl, 
which we have been heartily glad to 
hear. Their attacks on ourselves are 
so truly described in Dryden, that, 
at the expense of our modesty, we 
must quote :— 


“ The dastard crows, that to the wood make wing, 
And see the groves no shelter can afford, 
With their loud kaws their craven kind do bring, 
Who, bold in numbers, cuff the noble bird.” 


But the noble bird heeds them not. 
To return to Lord Gower, whom 
this interesting digression has for its 
immediate object—he being one of 
those who wrote, was praised, wrote 
again, and is deplored: his Lordship 
being, as we verily believe, a good 
hearted man, must feel, as we do, 
great satisfaction that Schiller is no 
longerinasituation to knowthe injury 
done to him by his incapable transla- 
tion. Thatamiable poet was deeply 
gratified by Coleridge’s version of 
Wallenstein, and bore fervent testi- 
mony to the power and skill with 
which it was executed. Yet even 
Coleridge, with all his capabilities, 
natural and acquired; his thorough 
acquaintance with the language and 
spirit of the original—shrunk from 
attempting the Camp of Wallenstein ; 
conceiving, and rightly, we think, that 
its characteristic freedom and force 
must materially suffer by the process 
of translation. Not so, however, thinks 
the valiant author of the version pub- 
lished by Murray : 
* Dulness stalks, where Genius fears to 
tread ;” 


and, thanks to this activity, we have 
an English translation of Wallen- 
stein’s Lager, in which every line and 
passage of the original, requiring in- 
dustry or ability for its due render- 
ing, is omitted. In the speech of the 
Capuchin, for instance, ten consecu- 
tive lines are left out, and no notice 


whatever taken of them. These lines, 
and some others treated with as little 
ceremony, we shall mark by stars in 
the translation which we are about to 
offer to our readers. That the work 
is one which may, without much ex- 
aggeration, be pronounced untrans- 
latable, as regards effect, we repeat. 
Still, as eighty-four pages of the most 
trashy twaddle ever published have 
been given to the world as the Camp 
of Wallenstein, we think it our duty 
to shew that Schiller wrote in a some- 
what different fashion. Of our own 
performance it does become us to 
speak; and we shall, therefore, say 
that it is faithful to the original, line 
for line; that no passages or strong 
expressions are omitted, from the 
dread of terrifying dowagers or de- 
votees; and, finally, that we shall 
heartily hail an improved version, 
should our own induce a competent 
hand to undertake it. There is one 
such who might have so done, and 
saved us a deal of trouble; for we 
delight not in translating. We allude 
to the writer of a paper on this sub- 
ject in a contemporary publication. 
Nothing can be better than the way 
in which he renders the rough, off- 
hand vigour of the original in the 
specimens given by him in that ar- 
ticle. Had this writer held out any 
hope of doing what few can do so 
well as himself, we should have had 
the more natural and pleasing occu- 
pation of praising him, instead of pro- 
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ducing a translation of our own. By 
the way, we will just take advantage 
of the opportunity here afforded of 
pointing out one of the few errors 


in this gentleman’s spirited version 
of the Capuchin’s speech. His Re- 
verence says : 


“ Treibt man so mit dem Sonntag Spott, 
Als hatte der allmiachtige Gott, 
Das Chiragra, konnte nicht drein schlagen ?” 


which is thus rendered : 


** Do you dare on the Sabbath to raise such a rout, 
As if the Almighty had got the gout, 
And to punish your wickedness couldn’t look out ?” 


What becomes of kénnte nicht drein 
schlagen? The mistake arises from 
not translating chiragra as the hand- 


gout. The sense is, we think, as we 
have given it, namely : 


“ As though the great God had the gout in his hand, 
And thus couldn’t smite in the midst of your band.” 


By Lord Gower the passage is omitted. 


In the last number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, his Lordship is con- 
sidered as an author and translator : 
the Reviewer holding out to him the 
bright hope that, with labour, he 
may attain a higher station than he 
at present holds among the “‘ middling 
poets” of the day. What is themeaning 
of middling poets? We are prepared 
to contend that there are but two 
characters among the practisers of 
this glorious art—namely, the poet 
and the poetaster. His Lordship be- 
longs clearly to the latter denomina- 
tion, and we give him joy of the honour 
held forth to him by the Edinburgh 
Review—of being in time something 
more of a “ triton among the min- 
nows,” 


“ the sublime of mediocrity ;”-~ 


but we will not pursue the quotation. 
We wish not to say any thing offen- 
sive to his Lordship ; but we are the 
avowed and uncompromising enemies 
of the class of writers to whichhe be- 
longs. And we will just put the ques- 
tion—were a poet to present him- 
self unintroduced, and with the gau- 
cherie of a student, in the’ drawing- 
room of the Stafford mansion in the 
Green Park, would he not be turned 
out to the enjoyment of the sward 
and sky with all possible expedition ? 
And what right has his Lordship to 
be guilty of a worse intrusion, by 
thrusting himself among the greatest 
poets of our age—company in which 
nature never intended that he should 


be seen? My Lord, you must have 
the kindness to withdraw. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer censures his 
Lordship’s translation of the Camp, 
and shews his own sense of the dif- 
ficulty of rendering the conversational 
rhyme of the original, by abstaining 
from the attempt. He, however, 
gives a version of the famous song, 
Wohl auf Cameraden ! printing also 
that by Lord Gower. Neither is faith- 
ful, though the Reviewer has the best 
of his Lordship. We now proceed to 
say two words about the work itself. 

The Camp of Wallenstein is an in- 
troduction to the celebrated tragedy 
of that name; and by its vivid por- 
traiture of the state of the general’s 
army, gives the best clue to the spell 
of his gigantic power. The blind 
belief entertained in the unfailing 
success of his arms, and in the su- 
pernatural agencies by which that 
success is secured to him; the unre- 
strained indulgence of every passion, 
and utter disregard of all law, save 
that of the camp; a hard oppression 
of the peasantry and plunder of the 
country; have all swoln the sol- 
diery with an idea of interminable 
sway. But, as we have translated 
the whole, we shall leave these reck- 
less marauders to speak for them- 
selves, which they will be found to 
do in language rather more homely 
and forcible than what is heard 
among the genteel, or found in the 
translation of Lord Gower. 

Of Schiller’s opinion concerning 

2y 2 





the Camp, as a necessary introduc- 
tion to the tragedy, the following just idea, and may also serve as a 
passage taken from the Prologue to motto to the work .— 
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the first representation, will give a 


Not He it is, who on the tragic scene 

Will now appear—but in the fearless bands 
Whom his command alone could sway, and whom 
His spirit fired, you may his shadow see, 

Until the bashful Muse shall dare to bring 
Himself before you in a living form; 

For power it was that bore his heart astray— 

His Camp, alone, elucidates his crime. 


THE CAMP OF WALLENSTEIN. 


DRAMATIS PERSON. 
Sergeant- Major, 
Trumpeter, 
Artilleryman. 
Sharpshooters. 
Mounted Yagers, of Holk’s corps. 
Dragoons, of Buttler’s regiment. 
Arquebusiers, of Tiefenbach’s regiment. 
Cuirassier, of a Walloon regiment. 
Cuirassier, of a Lombard regiment. 
Croats. 

Hulans. 
Recruit. 
Citizen. 
Peasant. 
Peasant Boy. 
Capuchin. 
Regimental Schoolmaster. 
Sutler Woman. 
Servant Girl. 
Soldiers’ Boys. 
Musicians. 


bof a regiment of Terzky’s carabineers. 


(Scene—The Camp before Pilsen, in Bohemia.) 


Scene I. 


Sutler’s tents—in front, a Slop-shop.—Soldiers of all colours and uniforms 
thronging about.—Tables all filled —Croats and Hulans cooking at a fire. 
Sutler-woman serving out wine.—Soldier Boys throwing dice on a drum-head. 
—Singing heard from the tent. 


Enter a Peasant and his Son. 


SON, 


Faruer, I fear it will come to harm, 

So let us be off from this soldier-swarm ; 

But boist’rous mates will ye find in the shoal— 
*Twere better to bolt while our skins are whole. 


FATHER. 


How now, boy! the fellows won’t eat us, tho’ 
They may be a little unruly, or so. 

See, yonder, arriving a stranger train, 

Fresh comers are they from the Saal and Mayn. 
Much booty they bring of the rarest sort-— ° 
"Tis ours, if we cleverly drive our sport. 
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A captain, who fell by his comrade’s sword, 

This pair of sure dice to me transferr’d ; 

To-day I’ll just give them a trial, to see 

If their knack’s as good as it used to be. 

You must play the part of a pitiful devil, 

For these roaring rogues, who so loosely revel, 

Are easily smooth’d, and trick’d and flatter’d, 

And, free as it came, their gold is scatter’d. 

But we—since by bushels our all is ta’en, 

By spoonfuls must ladle it back again ; 

And, if with their swords they slash so highly, 

We must look sharp, boy, and do them slyly. 
[Singing and shouting in the tent, 

Hark, how they shout! God help the day! 

’Tis the peasant’s hide for their sport must pay. 

Eight months in our beds and stalls have they 

Been swarming here, until far around 

Not a bird or a beast is longer found, 

And the peasant, to quiet his craving maw, 

Has nothing now left but his bones to gnaw. 

Ne’er were we crush’d with a heavier hand, 

When the Saxon was lording it o’er the land : 

And these are the Emperor’s troops, they say !— 


SON. 

From the kitchen a couple are coming this way, 

Not much shall we make by such blades as they. 
FATHER. 


They’re born Bohemian knaves—the two— 
Belonging to Terzky’s carabineers, 

Who've lain in these quarters now for years : 
The worst are they of the worthless crew. 
Strutting, swaggering, proud, and vain, 

They seem to think they may well disdain 
With the peasant a glass of his wine to drain. 
But, soft—to the left o’ the fire I see 

Three riflemen, who from the Tyrol should be. 
Emmerick, come, boy, to them will we— 
Birds of this feather ’tis luck to find, 

Whose trim’s so spruce, and their purse well lined. 


[They move towards the tent. 


Scene II. 
The above—Sergeant-Major, Trumpeter, Hulan. 


TRUMPETER. 
What would the boor ?—Out, rascal, away! 
PEASANT. 
Some victuals and drink, worthy masters, I pray, 
For not a warm morsel we’ve tasted to-day. 
TRUMPETER. 
Aye, guzzle and guttle—’tis always the way. 
HULAN (with a glass). 


Not broken your fast !—there—drink, ye hound ! 
[He leads the Peasant to the tent—the others come forward. 
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SERGEANT (fo the Trumpeter). 


Think ye, they’ve done it without good ground ? 
Is it likely they double our pay to day, 
Merely that we may be jolly and gay? 


TRUMPETER. 





Why, the Duchess arrives to-day, we know, 
And her daughter too— 


SERGEANT. 

























Tush! that’s mere show— 
’Tis the troops collected from other lands 
Who here at Pilsen have joined our bands— 
We must do the best we can t’ allure ’em 
With plentiful rations, and thus secure ’em, 
Where such abundant fare they find, 

A closer league with us to bind. 


TRUMPETER. 





Yes !—there’s something in the wind. 


SERGEANT. 





The generals and commanders too— 


TRUMPETER. 
A rather ominous sight, ’tis true. 


hh 


SERGEANT. 
Who’re met together so thickly here— 
TRUMPETER. 
Have plenty of work on their hands, that’s clear. 
SERGEANT. 
The whisp’ring and sending to and fro— 
TRUMPETER. 
Aye! Aye! | 
SERGEANT. 
The big-wig from Vienna, I trow, 
Who since yesterday’s seen to prowl about 
In his golden chain of office there— 
Something’s at bottom of this, I’ll swear. 
TRUMPETER. 
A bloodhound is he, beyond a doubt, 
By whom the Duke’s.to be hunted out. 
SERGEANT. 


Mark ye well, man ?-—they doubt us now, 

And they fear the Duke’s mysterious brow ; 

He hath clomb too high for them, and fain 
Would they beat him down from his perch again. 





TRUMPETER. 


But we will hold him still on high— 
That all would think as you and I! 


SERGEANT. 


Our regiment, and the other four 
Which Terzky leads—the bravest corps 
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Throughout the camp; are the General’s own, 

And have been trained to the trade by himself alone. 
The officers hold their command of him, 

And are all his own, or for life, or limb. 


Scene III. 
Enter Croat with a Necklace.—Sharpshooter following him. The above. 


SHARPSHOOTER. 

Croat, where stole you that necklace, say? 

Get rid of it, man—for thee ’tis unmeet : 

Come, take these pistols in change, I pray. 
CROAT. 


Nay, nay, Master Shooter, you’re trying to cheat. 


SHARPSHOOTER. 
Then Ill give you this fine blue cap as well, 
A Lottery prize which just I’ve won : 
Look at the cut of it—quite the swell! 
croat (twirling the Necklace in the Sun). 


But this is of pearls and of garnets bright, 
See, how it plays in the sunny light! 


s * r 
SHARPSHOOTER (taking the Necklace). 
Well, I’ll give you, to boot, my own canteen— 
I'm in love with this bauble’s beautiful sheen. 
[ Looks at it. 
TRUMPETER. 
See, now !—how cleanly the Croat is done : 
Snacks! Master Shooter, and mum’s the word. 
\ croat (having put on the Cap). 
1 think your cap is a smartish one. 
SHARPSHOOTER (winking to the Trumpeter). 
’Tis a regular swop—as these gents have heard. 
Scene IV. 
< 
The above—An Artilleryman. 
ARTILLERYMAN (fo the Sergeant). 
. . . A 
How is it, I pray, brother Carabineer ? 
Shall we longer stay here, our fingers warming, 
While the foe in the field around is swarming ? 
| SERGEANT. 
f Art thou, indeed, in such hasty fret? 
Why the roads, as I think, are scarce passable yet. 
ARTILLERYMAN. 


For me they are not—I’m snug enough here— 
But a courier’s come, our wits to waken 
With the precious news that Ratisbon’s taken. 
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TRUMPETER. 





Ha! then we soon shall have work in hand. 


SERGEANT. 





Indeed! to protect the Bavarian’s land, 
Who hates the Duke, as we understand, 
We won’t put ourselves in a violent sweat. 


ARTILLERYMAN. 





Heyday !—you’ll find you’re a wiseacre yet ! 


ScENE V. 





The above.—Two Yagers.—Afterwards Sutler-woman, Soldier-boy, School- 
master, Servant Girl. 


FIRST YAGER. 


See! see! 
Here meet we a jovial company! 
























TRUMPETER. 
Who can those green coats be, I wonder, 
That strut so gay and sprucely yonder ? 
SERGEANT. 
They're the Yagers of Holk—and the lace they wear 
I'll be sworn, was ne’er purchased at Leipzig fair. 
SUTLER-WOMAN (bringing wine). 
Welcome, good sirs. 
FIRST YAGER. 
Zounds ! how now? 
Gustel of Blasewitz here, I vow! 
SUTLER-WOMAN. 
The same in sooth—and you, I know, 
Are the lanky Peter of Itzeho ; 
Who at Gliickstadt once, in a revelling night, 
With the wags of our regiment, put to flight 
All his father’s shiners—then crown’d the fun— 
FIRST JAGER. 


By changing his pen for a rifle gun. 


SUTLER-WOMAN. 
We’re old acquaintance, then, ’tis clear. | 


FIRST YAGER. 
And to think we should meet in Bohemia here ! 


SUTLER-WOMAN. 


i 


Oh, here to-day—to-morrow yonder— 

As the rude war-broom, in restless trace, 

Scatters and sweeps us from place to place. 
Meanwhile I’ve been doom'd far round to wander. 


FIRST YAGER. 
So one woyld think, by the look of your face. 
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SUTLER-WOMAN. 


Up the country I’ve rambled to Temeswar, 
Whither I went with the baggage car, 
When Mansfield before us we chas’d away ; 
With the Duke near Stralsund next we lay, 
Where trade went all to pot, I may say. 

I jogged with the succours to Mantua; 

And back again came, under Feria. 

Then, joining a Spanish regiment, 

I took a short cut across to Ghent ; 

And now to Bohemia I’m come to get 

Old scores paid off, that are standing yet, 
If a helping hand by the Duke be lent— 
And yonder you see my Sutler’s tent. 


FIRST YAGER. 


Well, all things seem in a flourishing way, 
But what have you done with the Scotchman, say, 
Who once in the camp was your constant flame? 


SUTLER-WOMAN. 
A villain, who trick’d me clean, that same! 
He bolted, and took to himself, whate’er 
I'd managed to scrape together, or spare, 
Leaving me nought but the urchin there. 
SOLDIER-BOY (springing forward). 
Mother, is it my papa you name ? 
FIRST YAGER. 
Well, the Emperor now must father this elf, 
For the army must ever recruit itself. 
SCHOOLMASTER. 
Forth to the school, ye rogue—d'ye hear ? 


FIRST YAGER. 
He, too, of a narrow room has fear. 


SERVANT GIRL (entering). 
Aunt, they’ll be off. 
SUTLER-WOMAN. 
1 come apace. 
FIRST YAGER. 
What gypsey is that with the roguish face ? 
SUTLER-WOMAN. 


My sister's child from the south, is she. 


FIRST YAGER. 
Aye, aye, a sweet little niece—I see. 
SECOND YAGER (holding the girl). 
Softly, my pretty one! stay with me. 
GIRL. 
The customers wait, sir, and I must go. 
[ Disengages herself, and ewit. 
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FIRST YAGER. 


That maiden’s a dainty morsel, I trow! 
And her aunt—by Heav'n! I mind me well, 
When the best of the regiment loved her so, 
To blows for her beautiful face they fell. 
What different folks one’s doom’d to know ! 
How time glides off with a ceaseless flow! 
And what sights as yet we may live to see! 


(To the Sergeant and Trumpeter.) 



















Your health, good sirs, may we be free, 
A seat beside you here to take? 


Scene VI. 
The Yagers, Sergeant, and Trumpeter. 


SERGEANT. 
We thank ye—and room will gladly make. 
To Bohemia welcome. 

FIRST YAGER. 

Snug enough here ! 

In the land of the foe our quarters were queer. 
TRUMPETER. 
You hav'n’t the look on’t—you're spruce to view. 












SERGEANT. 


Aye faith, on the Saal, and in Meissen too, 
Your praises are heard from the lips of few. 


SECOND YAGER. 

Tush, man—why, what the plague d’ye mean? 
The Croat had swept the fields so clean, 

There was little, or nothing, for us to glean. 


TRUMPETER. 


Yet your pointed collar is clean and sightly, 
And, then, your hose, that sit so tightly ! 
Your linen so fine, with the hat and feather, 
Make a shew of the smartest altogether ! 


(To Sergeant.) 











That fortune should thus upon younkers shine— 

While nothing in your way comes, or mine. 
SERGEANT. 

But then we're the Friedlander’s regiment, 

And, thus, may honour and homage claim. 


FIRST YAGER. 


For us, now, that’s no great compliment, 
We, also, bear the Friedlander’s name. 


SERGEANT. 
True—you form part of the general mass. 


FIRST YAGER. 


And you, | suppose, are a separate class ! 
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The difference lies in the coats we wear, 
And I have no wish to change with you there! 


SERGEANT. 


Sir Yager, I can’t but with pity melt, 

When | think how much among boors you've dwelt. 
The clever knack and the proper tone, 

Are caught by the General’s side alone. 


FIRST YAGER. 


Then the lesson is wofully thrown away,— 
How he hawks and spits, indeed, I may say 
You’ve copied and caught in the cleverest way. 
But his spirit, his genius—oh, these I ween, 
On your guard parade are but seldom seen. 


SECOND YAGER. 


Why, zounds! ask for us, wherever you will, 
Friedland’s wild hunt is our title still! 

Never shaming the name, all undaunted we go 
Alike thro’ the field of a friend, or a foe : 
Through the rising stalk, or the yellow corn, 
Well know they the blast of Holk’s Yager horn. 
In the flash of an eye, we are far or near, 
Swift as the deluge, or there or here— 

As at midnight dark, when the flames outbreak 
In the silent dwelling where none awake ; 
Vain is the hope in weapons or flight, 

Nor order nor discipline thwart its might. 
Then struggles the maid in our sinewy arms, 
But war hath no pity, and scorns alarms. 

Go ask—I speak not with boastful tongue— 

In Bayreuth, Westphalia, Voigtland, where’er 
Our troop has traversed—go, ask them there— 
Children and children’s children long, 

When hundreds and hundreds of years are o’er, 
Of Holk will tell and his Yager corps. 


SERGEANT. 


Why, hark! Must a soldier then be made 

By driving this riotous, roaring trade ! 

’Tis drilling that makes him, skill and sense— 
Perception—thought—intelligence. 


FIRST YAGER. 

’Tis liberty makes him !—Here’s a fuss! 

That I should such twaddle as this discuss. 

Was it for this, that I left the school ? 

That the scribbling desk, and the slavish rule, 
And the narrow walls, that our spirits cramp, 
Should be met with again in the midst of the camp? 
No !—Idle and heedless, I’ll take my way, 
Hunting for novelty every day ; 

Trust to the moment with dauntless mind, 

And give not a glance or before, or behind. 

For this to the emperor I sold my hide, 

That no other care I might have to bide. 
Through the foe’s fierce firing bid me ride, 
Through fathomless Rhine, in his roaring flow, 
Where every third man to the devil may go, 

At no bar will you find me boggling there : 

But, farther than this, ’tis my special prayer, 
That I may not be bother’d with aught like care. 
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SERGEANT. 


If this be your wish, you needn’t lack it, 
’Tis granted to all with the soldier’s jacket. 








FIRST YAGER. 


What a fuss and a bother, forsooth, was made 
By that man-.tormentor, Gustavus the Swede, 

Whose camp was a church, where prayers were said 

At morning réveille and evening tattoo ; 

And, whenever it chanced that we frisky grew, 

A sermon himself from the saddle he’d read. 


SERGEANT. 
Ay, that was a man with the fear of God. 


FIRST YAGER. 


Girls he detested ; and, what’s rather odd, 
If caught with a wench, you in wedlock were tack’d.— 
I could stand it no longer, so off 1 pack’d. 


SERGEANT. 


Their discipline now has a trifle slack’d. 


FIRST YAGER. 


Well, next to the League I rode over; their men 

Were must’ring in haste against Magdeburg then. 

Ha! that was another guess sort of a thing !— < 
In frolic and fun we’d a glorious swing ; 

With gaming, and drinking, and girls at call, 

I’faith, sirs, our sport was by no means small. 

For Tilly knew how to command, that’s plain ; 

He held himself in, but gave us the rein ; 

And, long as he hadn’t the bother of paying, 

“« Live, and let live !”” was the General’s saying. 

But fortune soon gave him the slip! and ne’er, 

Since the day of that villainous Leipzig affair, 
Would aught go aright. ”Twas of little avail 

That we tried, for our plans were sure to fail. 

If now we drew nigh, and rapp’d at a door, 

No greeting awaited, ’twas open’d no more : 

From place to place we went sneaking about, 
And found that their stock of respect was out. 

Then touch’d I the Saxon bounty, and thought, 

Their service with fortune must needs be fraught. 


- 
SERGEANT. 


You join’d ’em then just in the nick to share 
Bohemia’s plunder? 


FIRST YAGER. 


I'd small luck there. 
Strict discipline sternly ruled the day, 
Nor dared we a foeman’s force display. 
They set us to guard the imperial forts, 
And plagued us all with the farce of the courts. 
War they waged as a jest ’twere thought— 
And but half a heart to the business brought. 
They would break with none; and thus ’twas plain, 
Small honour ’mong them could a soldier gain, 
So heartily sick in the end grew I, 
That my mind was the desk again to try ; 
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When suddenly, rattling near and far, 
The Friedlander’s drum was heard to war. 


SERGEANT. 
And how long here may you mean to stay ? 


FIRST YAGER. 


You jest, man.—So long as he bears the sway, 
By my soul! not a thought of change have I. 
Where better than here could the soldier lie ? 
Here the true fashion of war is found, 

And the cut of power’s on all things round ; 
While the spirit, whereby the movement’s given, 
Mightily stirs, like the winds of heaven, 

The meanest trooper in all the throng. 

With a hearty step shall I tramp along ; 

On a burgher’s neck as undaunted tread, 

As our General does on the prince’s head. 

As ’twas in the times of old ’tis now, 

The sword is the sceptre, and all must bow. 
One crime alone can I understand, 

And that’s to oppose the word of command. 
What’s not forbidden, to do make bold, 

And none will ask you what creed you hold. 
Of just two things in this world I wot, 

What belongs to the army, and what does not. 
To the banner alone is my service brought. 


SERGEANT. 


Thus, Yager, I like thee—thou speak’st, I vow, 
With the tone of a Friedland trooper now. 


FIRST YAGER. 


’Tis not as an office he holds command, 

Or a power receiv’d from the Emperor’s hand ; 
For the Emperor's service what should he care? 
What better for him does the Emperor fare? 
With the mighty power, he wields at will, 

Has ever he shelter’d the land from ill? 

No—a soldier-kingdom he seeks to raise, 

And for this would set the world in a blaze, 
Daring to risk and to compass all— 


TRUMPETER. 
Hush—who shall such words as these let fall? 


FIRST YAGER. 

Whatever I think may be said by me, 

For the General tells us, the word is free. 
SERGEANT. 


True—that he said so I fully agree, 

I was standing by. ‘‘ The word is free— 
The deed is dumb—obedience blind !” 
His very words I can call to mind. 


FIRST YAGER. 


I know not if these were his words, or no, 
But he said the thing, and ’tis even so. 
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SECOND YAGER. 
Victory ne'er will his flag forsake, 
Though she’s apt from others a turn to take: 
Old Tilly outlived his fame’s decline, 

But, under the banner of Wallenstein, 

There am I certain that victory’s mine! 
Fortune is spell-bound to him, and must yield ; 
Whoe’er under Friedland shall take the field 

Is sure of a supernatural shield ; 

For, as all the world is aware full well, 

The Duke has a devil in hire from hell. 






































SERGEANT. 


In truth that he’s charm'd is past a doubt, 

For we know how, at Liitzen’s bloody affair, 
Where firing was thickest he still was there, 

As coolly as might be, sirs, riding about. 

The hat on his head was shot thro’ and thro’, 
In coat and boots the bullets that flew 

Left traces full clear to all men’s view ; 

But none got so far as to scratch off his skin, 
For the ointment of hell was too well rubb’d in. 


FIRST YAGER. 

What wonder so strange can you all see there? 

An elk-skin jacket he happens to wear, 

And through it the bullets can make no way. 
SERGEANT. 

’Tis an ointment of witches’ herbs, I say, 

Kneaded and cooked by unholy spell. 
TRUMPETER. 

No doubt "tis the work of the powers of hell. 


SERGEANT. 
That he reads in the stars we also hear, 
Where the future he sees—distant or near— 
But I know better the truth of the case : 
A little gray man, at the dead of night 
Through bolted doors to him will pace— 
The sentinels oft have hailed the sight, 
And something great was sure to be nigh, 
When this little Gray Coat had glided by. 


FIRST YAGER. 
Aye, aye, he’s sold himself to the devil, 


Wherefore, my lads, let’s feast and revel. 
Scene VII. 
The above—Reeruit, Citizen, Dragoon. 


(The Recruit advances fram the tent, wearing a tin cap on his head, and car- 
rying a wine flask.) 
RECRUIT. 


To father and uncle pray make my bow, 
And bid “em good bye—I’m a soldier now. 
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FIRST YAGER. 
See, yonder they’re bringing us something new. 


CITIZEN. 
O, Franz, remember, this day you'll rue. 
RECRUIT (sings). 
The drum and the fife, 
War's rattling throng, 
And a wandering life 
The world along! 
Swift steed—and a hand 
To curb and command— 
With a blade by the side, 
We're off far and wide, 
As jolly and free, 
As the finch in its glee, 
On thicket or tree, 
Under Heav’'n’s wide hollow— 
Hurrah! for the Friedlander’s banner I’ll follow! 
SECOND YAGER. 
*Foregad! a jolly companion, though. 
[They salute him. 
CITIZEN. 


He comes of good kin—now, pray let him go. 


FIRST YAGER, 


And we weren’t found in the streets, you must know. 


CITIZEN. 


I tell you his wealth is a plentiful stock, 
Just feel the fine stuff that he wears for a frock. 


TRUMPETER. 
The Emperor’s coat is the best he can wear. 
CITIZEN. 
To a cap manufactory he is the heir. 
SECOND YAGER. 
The will of a man is his fortune alone. 
CITIZEN. 
His grandmother’s shop will soon be his own. 
FIRST YAGER. 
Pish! traffic in matches! who would do ’t? 


CITIZEN. 


A wine-shop his godfather leaves, to boot, 
A cellar with twenty casks of wine. 


TRUMPETER. 
These with his comrades he’ll surely share. 
SECOND YAGER. 


Harkye, lad—be a camp-brother of mine. 
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CITIZEN. 
A bride he leaves sitting, in tears, apart. 





FIRST YAGER. 
Good—that now’s a proof of an iron heart. 





CITIZEN. 
His grandmother’s sure to die with sorrow. 


SECOND YAGER. 
The better—for then he’ll inherit to-morrow. 


SERGEANT (advances gravely, and lays his hand on the Recruit’s tin cap). 


The matter, no doubt, you have duly weighed, 
And here a new man of yourself have made ; 
With hanger and helm, sir, you now belong 
i To a nobler and more distinguished throng. 
Thus, a loftier spirit, *twere well to uphold— 





FIRST YAGER. 
And, specially, never be sparing of gold. 





SERGEANT. 
| In Fortune’s ship, with an onward gale, 

i} My friend, you have made up your mind to sail. 
The earth-bal! is open before you—yet there 
Nought’s to be gained, but by those who dare. 
Stupid and sluggish your citizen’s found, 

Like a dyer’s dull jade, in his ceaseless round ; 
While the soldier can be whatever he will, 

For war o’er the earth is the watchword still. 

Just look now at me, and the coat I wear, 

You see that the Emperor’s baton I bear— 

And all good government, over the earth, 

You must know from the baton alone has birth ; 
For the sceptre that’s sway’d by the kingly hand, 
Is nought but a baton, we understand. 

And he who has corporal’s rank obtain’d, 

Stands on the ladder where all’s to be gained, 

And you, like another, may mount to that height— 


FIRST YAGER. 





Provided you can but read and write. 


SERGEANT. 





Now, hark to an instance of this, from me, 

And one, which I've lived myself to see : 

There’s Buttler, the chief of dragoons, why he. 

Whose rank was not higher a whit than mine, 

Some thirty years since, at Cologne on Rhine, 

Is a Major-General now—because 

He put himself forward and gained applause ; 

Filling the world with his martial fame, 

While slept my merits without a name. 

And ev’n the Friedlander’s self—I’ve heard— 

Our General and all commanding Lord, 

Who now can do what he will at a word, 

Had at first but a private squire’s degree ; 

In the goddess of war yet trusting free, 

He rear’d the greatness, which now you see, 

And, after the Emperor, next is he. 

Who knows what more he may mean or get? 
(Slily.) For all-day’s evening is’n’t come yet. 
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FIRST YAGER. 


He was little at first, tho’ now so great— 
For, at Altorf in student’s gown, he play’d, 
By your leave, the part of a roaring blade, 
And rattled away at a queerish rate. 
His fag he had well nigh killed by a blow, 
And their Nur’mberg worships swore he should go 
To jail for his pains,—if he liked it, or no. 
’Twas a new-built nest, to be christen’d by him, 
Who first should be lodged. Well, what was his whim? 
Why, he sent his dog forward to lead the way, 
And they call the jail from the dog to this day. 
That was the game a brave fellow should play, 
And of all the great deeds of the General, none 
E’er tickled my fancy, like this one. 
[During this speech, the Second Yager has begun toying with 
the Girl, who has been in waiting. 
DRAGOON (stepping between them). 


Comrade—give over this sport, I pray. 


SECOND YAGER. 


Why, who the devil shall say me nay ? 


DRAGOON. 
I’ve only to tell you, the girl’s my own. 
FIRST YAGER. 
*Such a morsel as this, for himself alone !— 
“Dragoon, why say, art thou crazy grown? 
SECOND YAGER. 


In the camp to be keepiug a wench for one! 
No! the light of a pretty girl’s face must fall, 
Like the beams of the sun, to gladden us all. (Kisses her.) 


DRAGOON (fears her away). 


I tell you again, that it sha’n’t be done. 


FIRST YAGER. 
The pipers are coming, lads! now for fun! 


SECOND JAGER (to Dragoon). 
I sha’n’t be far off, should you look for me. 


SERGEANT. 


Peace, my good fellows !—a kiss goes free. 


Scene VIII. 


Enter Miners, and play a Waltz—at first slowly, and afterwards quicker.— 
The first Yager dances with the Girl, the Sutler-woman with the Recruit,— 


The Girl springs away, and the Yager, pursuing her, seizes hold of a Capuchin 
Friar just entering. 


CAPUCHIN. 


Hurrah! halloo! tol, lol, de rol, le! 
The fun’s at its height! I’ll not be away! 
Ist an army of Christians that join in such works ? 
Or are we all turn’d Anabaptists and Turks ? 
VOL. II. NO. XII. 22 
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*Is the Sabbath a day for this sport in the land, 
*As tho’ the great God had the gout in his hand, 
*And thus couldn’t smite in the midst of your band? 
Say, is this a time for your revelling shouts, 
For your banquettings, feasts, and holiday bouts? 
Quid hic statis otiosi ? declare 
Why, folding your arms, stand ye lazily there? 
While the furies of war on the Danube now fare, 
And Bavaria’s bulwark is lying full low, 
And Ratisbon’s fast in the clutch of the foe. 
Yet, the army lies here in Bohemia still, 
And caring for nought, so their paunches they fill! 
Bottles far rather than battles you’ll get, 
And your bills than your broad swords more readily wet ; 
With the wenches, I ween is, your dearest concern, 
And you'd rather roast oxen than Oxenstiern. 
In sackcloth and ashes while Christendom’s grieving, 
No thought has the soldier his guzzle of leaving. 
’Tis a time of misery, groans, and tears ! 
Portentous the face of the heavens appears ! 
And forth from the clouds behold blood-red, 
The Lord’s war-mantle is downward spread— 
While the comet is thrust as a threatening rod, 
From the window of Heaven by the hand of God. 
*The world is but one vast house of woe, 
*The Ark of the Church stems a bloody flow, 
*The Holy Empire—God help the same ! 
*Has wretchedy sunk to a hollow name. | 
*The Rhine’s gay stream has a gory gleam, 
*The cloister’s nests are robbed by roysters ; 
*The church lands now are changed to lurch-lands ; 
*Abbacies, and all other holy foundations, 
*Now are but Robber-sees—rogues’ habitations. 
*And thus is each once-blest German state 
*Deep sunk in the doom of the desolate! 
Whence comes all this? O, that will I tell— 
It comes of your doings, of sin and of hell ; 
*Of the horrible, heathenish lives ye lead, 
*Soldiers and officers, all of a breed. 
For sin is the magnet, on every hand, 
That draws your steel throughout the land! 
As the onion causes the tear to flow, 
So Vice must ever be followed by Woe— | 
The W duly succeeds the V, 
This is the order of A, B, C. | 





Ubi erit victoria spes, 
Si offenditur Deus ? which says, 

How, pray ye, shall'victory e’er come to pass, 
*If thus you play truant from sermon and mass, 
*And do nothing but lazily loll o’er the glass ? 

The woman, we’re told in the Testament, 
Found the penny, in search whereof she went. 
Saul met with his father’s asses again, } 
And Joseph his precious fraternal train. 

But he, who ’mong soldiers shall hope to see 
God’s fear, or shame, or discipline—he 

From his toil, beyond doubt, will baffled return, 
Tho’ a hundred lamps in the search he burn. 

To the wilderness preacher, th’ Evangelist says, 
The soldiers, too, throng’d to repent of their ways, 
And had themselves christened in former days. 
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Quid faciemus nos? they said: 
*Tow’rd Abraham’s bosom what path must we tread ? 


Et ait illis, and, said he, 
Neminem concutiatis ; 
From bother and wrongs leave your neighbours free. 
Neque calumniam faciatis ; 
And deal nor in slander nor lies, d’ye see? 
Contenti estote—content ye, pray, 
Stipendiis vestris—with your pay— 
*And curse for ever each evil way. 


There is a command—thou shalt not utter 
The name of the Lord thy God, in vain ; 
*But, where is it men most blasphemies mutter? 


*Why here, in Duke Friedland’s head-quarters, ’tis plain. 


If for every thunder !—and every blast! 

Which blazing ye from your tongue-points cast, 

The bells were but rung, in the country round, 

Not a bellman, I ween, would there soon be found ; 
And if for each and ev’ry unholy prayer 

Which to vent from your jabbering jaws you dare, 
From your noddles were pluck’d but the smallest hair, 
Ev’ry crop would be smooth’d ere the sun went down, 
Tho’ at morn ’twere as bushy as Absalom’s crown. 
Now Joshua, methinks, was a soldier as well— 

By the arm of King David the Philistine fell ; 

But where do we find it written, I pray, 

That they ever blasphemed in this villainous way ? 
One would think ye need stretch your jaws no more, 
To cry, ‘* God heip us!”? than “ Zounds!” to roar. 
But, by the liquor that’s pour’d in the cask, we know 
With what it will bubble and overflow. 


Again, it is written—thou shalt not steal, 
And this you follow, i’ faith! to the letter, 
For open faced robbery suits ye better. 
The gripe of your vulture claws you fix 
On all—and your wiles and rascally tricks 
Make the gold unhid in our coffers now, 
And the calf unsafe while yet in the cow— 
Ye take both the egg and the hen, I vow. 
Contenti estote—the preacher said ; 
Which means—be content with your army bread. 
But how should the slaves not from duty swerve, 
The mischief begins with the lord they serve ? 
Just like the members so is the head. 
I should like to know who can tell me his creed. 


FIRST YAGER. 

Sir Priest, ’gainst ourselves rail on as you will-— 

Of the General we warn you to breathe no ili. 

CAPUCHIN. 

Ne custodias gregem meam ! 

An Ahab is he, and a Jerobeam, 

Who the people from faith’s unerring way, 

To the worship of idols would turn astray. 
TRUMPETER and RECRUIT. 

Let us not hear that again, we pray. 
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CAPUCHIN. 


Such a Bramarbas, whose iron tooth 

Would seize all the strongholds of earth, forsooth !— 

Did he not boast, with ungodly tongue, 

That Stralsund must needs to his grasp be wrung, 

Though to heaven itself with a chain ’twere strung. 
TRUMPETER. 


Will none put a stop to his slanderous bawl? 


CAPUCHIN. 

A wizard he is !—and a sorcerer Saul !— 

Holofernes !—a Jehu !—denying, we know, 

Like St. Peter, his Master and Lord below ; 

And hence must he quail when the cock doth crow— 
Both yaGErs. 

Now, parson, prepare ; for thy doom is nigh. 


CAPUCHIN. 
A fox more cunning than Herod, I trow— 


TRUMPETER and both YAGERS (pressing against him). 


Silence, again,—if thou wouldst not die! 


CROATS (interfering). 


Stick to it, father; we’ll shield you, ne’er fear, 
The close of your preachment now let’s hear. 


CAPUCHIN (still louder). 
A Nebuchadnezzar, in towering pride ! 
And a vile and heretic sinner beside ! 
He calls himself rightly the stone of a wall ; 
For, faith! he’s a stumbling-stone to us all. 
And ne’er can the Emperor have peace indeed, 
Till of Friedland himself the land is freed. 


(During the last passage, which he pronounces in an elevated 
voice, he has been gradually retreating, the Croats keep- 
ing the other Soldiers off. 


Scene IX. 
The above, without the Capuchin. 


FIRST YAGER (to the Sergeant). 


But, tell us, what meant he ’bout chanticleer, 
Whose crowing the General dares not hear? 
No doubt it was uttered in spite and scorn. 


SERGEANT. 


Listen—’tis not so untrue as’t appears ; 

For Friedland was rather mysteriously born, 
And is ’specially troubled with ticklish ears. 
He never can suffer the mew of a cat; 

And, when the cock crows, he starts thereat. 


FIRST YAGER. 
He’s one and the same with the lion in that. 
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SERGEANT. 


Mouse-still must al] around him creep, 
Strict watch in this the sentinels keep, 
For he ponders on matters most grave and deep. 


[Voices in the Tent. A Tumult. 
Seize the rascal! lay on! lay on! 


PEASANT’S voice. 
Help !—mercy !—help ! 
OTHERS. 


Peace! peace! begone! 










FIRST YAGER. 


Deuce take me, but yonder the swords are out! 


SECOND YAGER. 
Then I must be off, and see what ’tis about. 


[ Yagers enter the Tent. 


SUTLER-WOMAN (comes forward). 
A scandalous villain !—a scurvy thief ! 






TRUMPETER. 


Good hostess, the cause of this clamorous grief? 











SUTLER-WOMAN. 


A cut-purse !—a scoundrel ! the villain I call. 
That the like in my tent should ever befall! 
I’m disgraced and undone with the officers all! 





SERGEANT. 
Well, coz, what is it? 


SUTLER-WOMAN. 


Why, what should it be ? 
But a peasant they’ve taken just now with me— 
A rogue, with false dice to favour his play. 















TRUMPETER. 
See! they’re bringing the boor and his son this way. 


Scene X. 


Soldiers dragging in the Peasant, bound, 





FIRST YAGER. 
He must hang! 


SHARPSHOOTERS and DRAGOONS. 
To the provost come on! 





SERGEANT. 
"Tis the latest order that forth has gone. 





SUTLER-WOMAN. 
In an hour | hope to behold him swinging ! 






SERGEANT. 


Bad work bad wages will needs be bringing. 
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FIRST ARQUEBUSIER (fo the others). 
This comes of their desperation. We 
First ruin them out and out, d’ye see ; 
Which tempts them to steal, as it seems to me. 

TRUMPETER. ' 
How now! the rascal’s cause would you plead ? 
The cur !—the devil is in you indeed ! 
FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 


The boor is a man—as a body may say. 


FIRST YAGER (to the Trumpeter). 


Let ’em go!—they’re of Tiefenbach’s corps, the railers, 
A glorious train of glovers and tailors ! 

At Brieg, in garrison, long they lay ; 

What should they know about camps, I pray? 


Scene XI. 
The above—Cuirassiers. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Peace !—What’s amiss with the boor, may I crave? 
FIRST SHARPSHOOTER. 
He has cheated at play, the cozening knave ! 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 


But say, has he cheated you, man, of aught? 


FIRST SHARPSHOOTER, 


Just clean’d me out—and not left me a groat. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 


And can you, who've the rank of a Friedland man, 
So shamefully cast yourself away, 

As to try your luck with a boor at play ? 

Let him run off, so that run he can. 


[The Peasant escapes, the others throng together. 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 4 


He makes short work—is of resolute mood— 
And that with such fellows as these is good. 
Who is he ?—not of Bohemia, that ’s clear. 


SUTLER-WOMAN, 


He ’s a Walloon—and respect, I trow, 
Is due to the Pappenheim cuirassier ! 







FIRST DRAGOON (joining). 






Young Piccolomini leads them now, 
Whom they chose as Colonel, of their own free might, 
When Pappenheim fell in Lutzen’s fight. 








FIRST 





ARQUEBUSIER. 


Durst they, indeed, presume so far ? 
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FIRST DRAGOON. 

This regiment is something above the rest. 

It has ever been foremost throughout the war, 

And may manage its laws, as it pleases best ; 

Besides ’tis by Friedland himself carest. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER (to the Second). 


Is’t so in truth, man? Who averr’d it? 


SECOND CUIRASSIER. 
From the lips of the Colonel himself I heard it. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

The devil! we’re not their dogs, I ween! 
FIRST YAGER. 

How now, what's wrong? You’re swoln with spleen! 
SECOND YAGER. 


Is it any thing, comrades, may us concern? 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
*Tis what none need be wondrous glad to learn. : 
[The Soldiers press round him. 
To the Netherlands they would lend us now— 
Cuirassiers, Yagers, and Shooters away 
Eight thousand, in all, must march, they say. 
SUTLER-WOMAN. 

What! what! again the old wandering way— 
I got back from Flanders but yesterday ! 

SECOND CUIRASSIER (fo the Dragoons). 
You of Buttler’s corps must tramp with the rest. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
And we, the Walloons, must doubtless be gone. 


SUTLER-WOMAN. 
Why of all our squadrons these are the best. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
‘To march where that Milanese fellow leads on. 


FIRST YAGER. 
The Infant! that’s queer enough in its way. 


SECOND YAGER. 
The Priest—then, egad! there’s the devil to pay. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 

Shall we then leave the Friedlander’s train, 

Who so nobly his soldiers doth entertain— 

And drag to the field with this fellow from Spain ? 
A niggard whom we in our souls disdain! 

That'll never go down—IJ’m off, I swear. 


TRUMPETER. 


Why, what the devil should we do there? 
We sold our blood to th’ Emperor—ne’er 
For this Spanish red hat a drop we'll spare ! 
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SECOND YAGER. 


On the Friedlander’s word and credit alone 
We ranged ourselves in the trooper line, 
And, but for our love to Wallenstein, 
Ferdinand ne’er had our service known. 


FIRST DRAGOON. 


Was it not Friedland that formed our force? 
His fortune shall still be the star of our course. 


SERGEANT. 


Silence, good comrades, to me give ear— 
Talking does little to help us, here. 

Much farther in this I can see than you all, 
And a trap has been laid in which we’re to fall. 


FIRST YAGER. 
List to the order-book! hush—be still! 


SERGEANT. 


But first, cousin Gustel, I pray thee fill 
A glass of Melneck, as my stomach’s but weak ; 
When I’ve tost it off, my mind I'll speak. 


SUTLER-WOMAN, 


Take it, good Sergeant. I quake for fear— 
Think you that mischief is hidden here? 


SERGEANT. 


Look ye, my friends, ’tis fit and clear 

That each should consider what’s most near. 

But as the General says, say I, 

One should always the whole of a case descry. 
We call ourselves all the Friedlander’s troops ; 
The Burgher, on whom we’re billetted, stoops 
Our wants to supply, and cooks our soups. 

His ox, or his horse, the Peasant must chain 

To our baggage car, and may grumble in vain. 
Just let a lance-corp’ral, with seven good men, 
Tow’rd a village from far but come within ken, 
You’re sure he’ll be prince of the place, and may 
Cut what capers he will, with unquestion’d sway. 
Why, zounds! lads, they heartily hate us all— 
And would rather the devil should give them a call, 
Than our yellow collars. And why don’t they fall 
On us fairly at once, and get rid of our lumber? 
They’re more than our match in point of number, 
And carry the cudgel as we do the sword. 

Why can we laugh them to scorn? By my word, 
Because we make up.here a terrible horde. 


FIRST YAGER. 


Aye, aye, in the mass lies the spell of our might, 
And the Friedlander judged the matter aright, 
When, some eight or nine years ago, he brought 

The Emperor’s army together. They thought 
Twelve thousand enough for the Gen’ral. In vain— 
Said he—such a force I can never maintain. 

Sixty thousand I’ll bring ye into the plain, 

And they, I’ll be sworn, wont of hunger die, 

And thus were we Wallenstein’s men, say 1. 
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SERGEANT. 


For example—cut one of my fingers off— 

This little one, here, from my right hand doff. 

Is the taking my finger, then, all you’ve done? 
No, no, to the devil my hand is gone ! 

‘Tis a stump—no more—and use has none. 

The eight thousand horse they wish to disband, 
May be but a finger of our army’s hand. 

But, when they’re once gone—may we understand 
We are but one-fifth the less? Oh, no— 

By the Lord, the whole to the devil will go! 

All terror, respect, and awe, will be o’er, 

And the Peasant will swell his crest once more ; 
And the Board of Vienna will order us where 
Our troops must be quartered, and how we must fare, 
As of old, in the days of their beggarly care. 
Yes—and how long it will be who can say 

Ere the General himself they may take away ? 
For they don’t much like him at court, I learn ; 
And then it’s all up with the whole concern ! 

For who, to our pay, will be left to aid us? 

And see that they keep the promise they made us. 
Who has the energy—who the mind— 

The flashing thought—and the fearless hand— 
Together to bring, and thus fastly bind 

The fragments that form our close-knit band ? 
For example, Dragoon—just answer us now, 
From which of the countries of earth art thou? 


DRAGOON, 
From distant Erin came I here. 
SERGEANT (fo the two Cuirassiers). 


You’re a Walloon, my friend, that’s clear ; 
And you, an Italian, as all may hear. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Who I may be, faith! I never could say : 
In my infant years they stole me away. 


SERGEANT. 
And you, from what far land may you be? 
FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 
I come from Buchau—on the Feder Sea. 
SERGEANT. 
Neighbour, and you? 
SECOND ARQUEBUSIER. 
I am a Swiss. 
SERGEANT (to the Second Yager). 
And Yager, let's hear where your country is? 
SECOND YAGER. 
\Tp above Wismar, my fathers dwell. 


SERGEANT (pointing to the Trumpeter). 
And he’s from Eger—and I as well : 
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And, now, my comrades, I ask you whether, 
Would any one think, when looking at us, 
That we, from the North and South, had thus 
Been hitherward drifted and blown together? 

Do we not seem as hewn from one mass ? 

Stand we not close against the foe 

As tho’ we were glued, or moulded so? 

Like mill-work don’t we move, d’ye think, 
*Mong ourselves in the nick, at a word or wink ? 
Who has thus cast us, here, all as one, 
Now to be sever’d again by none? 
Who? why, no other than Wallenstein ! 


FIRST YAGER. 


In my life it ne’er was a thought of mine, 
Whether we suited each other or not, 
I let myself go with the rest of the lot. 





FIRST CUIRASSIER. 





I quite agree in the Sergeant's opinion— 
They’d fain have an end of our camp dominion, 
And trample the soldier down, that they 

May govern alone in their own good way. 

’Tis a conspiration—a plot, I say ! 


SUTLER-WOMAN. 


A conspiration—God help the day ! 
Then my customers won’t have cash tg pay. 











SERGEANT. 


Why, faith, we shall all be bankrupts made ; 
The captains and generals, most of them, paid 
The costs of the regiments with private cash 
And, wishing, ’bove all, to cut a dash, 

Went a little beyond their means—but thought, 
No doubt, that they thus had a bargain bought. 
Now they’ll he cheated, sirs, one and all, 
Should our chief, our head, the General fall. 





SUTLER-WOMAN. 


Oh, Heav’n! this curse | never can brook! 
Why, half of the army stands in my book. 
Two hundred dollars I’ve trusted madly, 

That Count Isolani, who pays so badly. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 


Well, comrades, let's fix on what’s to be done— 
Of the ways to save us, I see but one; 

If we hold together we needn’t fear ; 

So let us stand out as one man here ; 

And then they may order and send as they will, 
Fast planted we’ll stick in Bohemia still. 
We'll never give in—no, nor march an inch, 
We stand on our honour, and must not flinch. 









SECOND YAGER, 





We’re not to be driven the country about, 
Let ’em come here, and they’ll find it out. 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 





Good sirs, ’twere well to bethink ye still, 
That such is the Emperor's sovercign will. 


oT Sa, 
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TRUMPETER. 
Oh, as to the Emperor, we needn’t be nice. 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 
Let me not hear you say so twice. 


TRUMPETER. 
Why ’tis even so—as I just have said. 
FIRST YAGER. 


True man—I’ve always heard ‘em say, 
*Tis Friedland, alone, you’ve here to obey. 


SERGEANT. 


By our bargain with him it should be so, 
Absolute power is his, you must know. 
We’ve war, or peace, but as he may please, 
Or gold or goods he has power to seize, 
And hanging or pardon his will decrees. 
Captains and colonels he makes—and he 

In short by th’ Imperial seal is free, 

To hold all the marks of sovereignty. 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 
The Duke is high and of mighty will, 

But yet must remain, for good or for ill, 
Like us all, but the Emperor’s servant still. 


SERGEANT. 


Not like us all—I there disagree— 

Friedland is quite independent and free, 

The Bavarian is no more a Prince than he ; 

For, was I not by myself to see, 

When on duty at Brandeis, how th’ Emperor said, 
He wished him to cover his princely head. 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 
That was because of the Mecklenburgh land, 
Which he held in pawn from the Emperor’s hand. 
FIRST YAGER (fo the Sergeant). 
In the Emperor’s presence, man! say you so? 
That, beyond doubt, was a wonderful go! 
SERGEANT (feels in his pocket). 


If you question my word in what I have told, 
I can give you something to grasp and hold. 

[Shewiny a coin. 
Whose image and stamp d’ye here behold? 


SUTLER- WOMAN. 
Oh! that is a Wallensteiner, sure ! 


SERGEANT-MAJOR. 


Well, there, you have it—what doubt can rest ? 
Is he not Prince just as good as the best? 

Coins he not money like Ferdinand ? 

Hath he not his own subjects and land? 

Is he not called your Highness, I pray ? 

And why should he not have his soldiers in pay ? 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 
That no one has ever meant to gainsay ; 
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But we’re still at the Emperor’s beck and call, 
For his Majesty ’tis who pays us all. 


TRUMPETER. 





In your teeth 1 deny it—and will again— 
His Majesty ’tis who pays us no/, 

For this forty weeks, say, what have we got 
But a promise to pay, believed in vain? 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 





What then! ’tis kept in safe hands, I suppose. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 





Peace, good sirs, will you come to blows? 
Have you a quarrel and squabble to know 
If the Emperor be our master or no? 

’Tis because of our rank, as his soldiers brave, 
That we scorn the lot of the herded slave ; 
And will not be driven from place to place, 
As priests or puppies our path may trace. 
And, tell me, is’t not the Sovereign’s gain, 

If the soldiers their dignity well maintain? 
Who but his soldiers give him the state 

Of a mighty, wide-ruling potentate ? 

Make and preserve for him, far and near, 

The voice which Christendom quakes to hear? 
Well enough they may his yoke-chain bear, 
Who feast on his favours, and daily share, 
In golden chambers his sumptuous fare. 
We—we of his splendours have no part, 
Nought but hard wearying toil and care, 
And the pride that lives in a soldier’s heart. 


SECOND YAGER. 





All great tyrants and kings have shewn 

Their wit, as I take it, in what they’ve done ; 
They’ve trampled all others with stern command, 
But the soldier they’ve led with a gentle hand. 


















‘ 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
The soldier his worth must understand ; 
Whoe’er doesn’t nobly drive the trade, 
*Twere best from the business far he’d staid. 
If I cheerily set my life on a throw, 
Something still better than life I’ll know ; 
Or I’ll stand to be slain for the paltry pelf, 
As the Croat still does—and scorn myself. 


BOTH YAGERS. 
Yes—honour is dearer than life itself. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 





The sword is no plough nor delving tool, 

He, who would till with it, is but a fool. 

For us, neither grass nor grain doth grow, 
Houseless the soldier is doomed to go, 

A changeful wanderer over the earth, 

Ne’er knowing the warmth of a home-lit hearth. 
The city glances—he halts not there— 

Nor in village meadows, so green and fair ; 

The vintage and harvest wreath are twined, 

He sees, but must leave them far behind. 
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Then, tell me, what hath the soldier left, 

If he’s once of his self-esteem bereft? 
Something he must have his own to call, 

Or on slaughter and burnings at once he’!! fall. 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 
God knows, ’tis a wretched life to live! 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 


Yet one which I for no other would give ; 

Look ye—far round in the world I’ve been, 

And all of its different service seen. 

The Venetian Republic—the Kings of Spain 

And Naples I’ve served, and served in vain. 
Fortune still frowned—and merchant and knight, 
Craftsman and jesuit, have met my sight, 

Yet, of all their jackets, not one have I known 
To please me like this steel coat of my own. 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 


Well—that now is what I can scarcely say. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 


In the world, a man who would make his way, 
Must plague and bestir himself night and day. 
To honour and place, if he choose the road, 
He must bend his back to the golden load. 
And if home-delights should his fancy please, 
With children and grandchildren round his knees, 
Let him follow an honest trade in peace. 

I’ve no taste for this kind of life—not I! 

Free will I live, and as freely die. 

No man’s spoiler nor heir will I be— 

But, throned on my nag, I will smile to see 
The coil of the crowd that is under me. 


FIRST YAGER. 
Bravo !—that’s as I’ve always done. 
FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 


In truth, sirs, it may be far better fun 
To trample thus over your neighbour’s crown. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 


Comrade, the times are bad of late— 

The sword and the scales live separate. 

But do not then blame that I’ve preferr’d, 
Of the two to lean, as I have, to the sword. 
For mercy in war I will yield to none, 

Tho’ I never will stoop to be drummed upon. 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER. 


Who but the soldier the blame should bear 

That the labouring poor so hardly fare? 

The war with its plagues, which all have blasted, 
Now sixteen years in the land hath lasted. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 
Why, brother, the blessed God above 
Can’t have from us all an equal love. 
One prays for the sun, at which t’other will fret : 
One is for dry weather—t’other for wet. 
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What you, now, regard as with misery rife, 
Is to me the unclouded sun of life. 

If ’tis at the cost of the burgher and boor, 

I really am sorry that they must endure ; 

But how can I help it? Here, you must know, 
*Tis just like a cavalry charge ’gainst the foe : 
The steeds loud snorting, and on they go! 
Whoever may lie in the mid career— 

Be it my brother or son so dear, 

Should his dying groan my heart divide, 

Yet over his body I needs must ride, 

Nor pitying stop to drag him aside. 


a ile 


FIRST YAGER. 


True—who ever asks how another may bide ? 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 


Thus, my lads, ’tis my counsel, while 

On the soldier dame Fortune deigns to smile, 
That we with both hands her bounty clasp, 
For it mayn’t be much longer left to our grasp. 
Peace will be coming some over night, 

And then there’s an end of our martial might. 
The soldier unhorsed, and fresh-mounted the boor, 
Ere you can think it, ’twill be as before. 

As yet we're together firm bound in the land, 
The hilt is yet fast in the soldier’s hand. 

But let ’em divide us, and soon we shall find 
Short commons is all that remains behind. 


FIRST YAGER. 

No, no, by the Lord! that won’t do for me. 

Come, come, lads, let’s all now, as one, agree. 
SECOND YAGER. 


Yes, let us resolve on what ’tis to be. 


FIRST ARQUEBUSIER (to the Sutler-woman, drawing out his leather purse.) 












Hostess, tell us how high you've scored. 


SUTLER-WOMAN. 


Oh, ‘tis unworthy a single word. { They settle. 


TRUMPETER. 


You do well, sirs, to take a farther walk, 
Your company only disturbs our talk. 
[Exeunt Arquebusiers. 
FIRST CUIRASSIER. 


Plague take the fellows—they’re brave, I know. 
FIRST YAGER. 


They hav’n’t a soul ’bove a soapboiler’s though. 
SECOND YAGER. 


We’re now alone, so teach us who can 
How best we may meet and mar their plan. 
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TRUMPETER. 
How? Why, let’s tell "em we will not go! 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 


Despising all discipline! no, my lads, no. 
Rather his corps let each of us seek, 

And quietly then with his comrades speak, 
That every soldier may clearly know, 

It were not for his good so far to go ; 

For my Walloons to answer I’m free, 
Every man of ’em thinks and acts with me. 


SERGEANT. 


The Terzka regiments, both horse and foot 
Will thus resolve, and will keep them to ’t. 


SECOND CUIRASSIER (joining the First). 
The Walloons and the Lombards, one intent. 


FIRST YAGER. 
Freedom is Yagers’ own element. 


SECOND YAGER. 
Freedom must ever with might entwine— 
I live and will die by Wallenstein. 
FIRST SHARPSHOOTER. 

The Lorrainers go on with the strongest tide, 
Where spirits are light and courage tried. 

DRAGOON. 
An Irishman follows his fortune’s star. 


SECOND SHARPSHOOTER. 
The Tyrolese for their sovereign war. 


FIRST CUIRASSIER. 


Then, comrades, let each of our corps agree 
A pro memoria to sign—that we, 

In spite of all force or fraud, will be 

To the fortunes of Friedland firmly bound, 
For in him is the soldier’s father found. 
This we will humbly present, when done, 
To Piccolomini—I mean the son— 

Who understands these kind of affairs, 

And the Friedlander’s highest favour shares ; 
Besides, with the Emperor’s self, they say, 
He holds a capital card to play. 


SECOND YAGER. 
Well, then, in this, let us all agree, 


That the Colonel shall our spokesman be ! 
ALL (going). 

Good! the Colonel shall our spokesman be. 
SERGEANT. 


Hold, sirs—just toss off a glass with me 


To the health of Piccolomini. 
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SUTLER-WOMAN (brings a flask). 






























This shall not go to the list of scores, 


= 
I gladly give it—success be yours! 
CUIRASSIER. F 
' 
The soldier shall sway ! 
BOTH YAGERS. 
The peasant shall pay ! 
DRAGOONS and SHOOTERS. 
The army shall flourishing stand ! 
> 
‘ 


TRUMPETER and SERGEANT. 


And the Friedlander keep the command ! 


SECOND CUIRASSIER (sings). 


Arouse ye, my comrades, to horse! to horse ! 
To the field and to freedom we guide! 

For there a man feels the pride of his force, 
And there is the heart of him tried. 

No help to him there by another is shewn, 

He stands for himself and himself alone. 


[The Soldiers from the back ground have come forward during the 
singing of this verse, and form the chorus. 


Chorus. 


No help to him there by another is shewn, 
He stands for himself and himself alone. 


DRAGOON. 


Now freedom hath fled from the world, we find 
But lords and their bondsmen vile : 

And nothing holds sway in the breast of mankind 
Save falsehood and cowardly guile. 

Who looks in death’s face with a fearless brow, 

The soldier, alone, is the freeman now. 


Chorus. 


Who looks in death’s face with a fearless brow, 
The soldier, alone, is the freeman now. 


FIRST YAGER. 


With the troubles of life he ne’er bothers his pate, 
And feels neither fear nor sorrow ; 

But boldly rides onward to meet with his fate— 
He may meet it to-day, or to-morrow ! 

And, if to-morrow ’twill come, then, I say, 

Drain we the cup of life’s joy to-day ! 


Chorus. 


And, if to-morrow ’twill come, then, I say, 
Drain we the cup of life’s joy to-day ! 


[The glasses are here refilled, and all drink. 
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SERGEANT. 


’Tis from heaven his jovial lot has birth; 
Nor needs he to strive or toil. 
The peasant may grope in the bowels of earth, 
And for treasure may greedily moil : 
He digs and he delves through life for the pelf, 
And digs till he grubs out a grave for himself. 


Chorus. 


He digs and he delves through life for the pelf, 
And digs till he grubs out a grave for himself. 


FIRST YAGER. 


The rider and lightning steed—a pair 
Of terrible guests, I ween! 
From the bridal-hall as the torches glare, 
Unbidden they join the scene : 
Nor gold, nor wooing, his passion prove ; 
By storm he carries the prize of love! 


Chorus. 


Nor gold, nor wooing, his passion prove ; 
By storm he carries the prize of love ! 


SECOND CUIRASSIER. 


Why mourns the wench with so sorrowful face ? 
Away, girl, the soldier must go! 

No spot on the earth is his resting-place ; 
And your ¢rue love he never can know. 

Still onward driven by fate’s rude wind, 

He nowhere may leave his peace behind. 


Chorus. 


Still onward driven by fate’s rude wind, 
He nowhere may leave his peace behind. 


FIRST YAGER. 


( He takes the two next to him by the hand—the others do the same— 


and form a large semicircle.) 


Then rouse ye, my comrades—to horse! to horse! 
In battle the breast doth swell! 

Youth boils—the life-cup foams in its foree— 
Up! ere time can the dew dispel ! 

And deep be the stake, as the prize is high— 

Who life would win, he must dare to die! 


Chorus. 


And deep be the stake, as the prize is high— 
Who life would win, he must dare to die! 


[The Curtain falls before the Chorus has finished, 





Turis subject has become one of 
paramount interest in France. There, 
indeed, the double question arises, 
as to whether this punishment be 
right or wrong, and also, (whichever 
it may be,) whether the law inflicting 
it should at this moment be suddenly 
repealed. In regard to the eventual 
abolition of the law, but little, if 
any, doubt is entertained as to its 
propriety, in the minds of those who 
have given the subject their best con- 
sideration. But, whether this should 
take place now—that is to say, 
whether the law, however good, 
should be forced suddenly upon the 
people of France, to suit a particu- 
lar case, requires much and deep 
deliberation. ‘ Truth should not be 
spoken at all times.’ This maxim, 
which some later writers have at- 
tempted to explode, is one which 
should not be neglected. It may be 
dangerous—not merely to the person 
speaking, but even to the cause of 
Truth—that truth should be prema- 
turely spoken. There is a time for 
all things: and, even truth itself, if 
thrust upon prejudiced and unwilling 
ears, may not be heard. Although 
in the end it will be sure to make its 
‘way, its good effects will be neces- 
sarily delayed; and this in itself 
is an evil. The wise legislator 
(like the skilful miner) will not at- 
tempt to batter down a mountain of 
prejudice: he will exert his science : 
he will sap and undermine it. The 
story of ‘the traveller between the 
wind and the sun’ is a valuable fable. 
It should never be lost sight of by 
those who have to deal with the 
superstitions and passions of men. 
in regard to the punishment of 
Death itself, the following paper will 
speak more efficiently than the writer 
of these few prefatory lines can pre- 
tend to do. It forms part of an 
essay which was written, a few 
years ago, by the late Mr. Hazlitt, 
at the request of a Society then ex- 
isting in London, for obtaining a re- 
peal of this formidable law, and 
seems to contain pretty well the 
sum of what might be brought 
forward against the punishment by a 
-philosophical reasoner.—It has never 
yet been published. 
After reviewing the opinions of 
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Beccaria, Pastoret, Pinel, and some 
French and American writers, the 
essay proceeds in the following 
words :— 

“« The view which has been taken 
of the subject by Beccaria and other 
modern writers appears to be erro- 
neous or defective in some of the 
most important circumstances relat- 
ing to this question. 

“* First objection. Itis assumed as 
a general maxim, that ‘ it is not the 
intensity of punishment, but its du- 
ration, which makes the greatest im- 
pression on the human mind.’ 

‘This maxim will be found to be in 
direct opposition to all experience, 
and to every principle of human 
nature. It supposes that a number 
of impressions, feeble in themselves, 
and dissipated over a long interval of 
time, produce a stronger effect upon 
the mind, than a single object, how- 
ever powerful and striking, presented 
to it at once: that is, that the passions 
are excited more by reason than ima- 
gination, by the real, than by the ap- 
parent quantity of good or evil. This 
principle is indeed, in general, de- 
nied by Mr. Bentham, but admit- 
ted by him, as far as relates to the 
influence of the fear of death on 
malefactors. If it be true with re- 
spect to them in particular, (which 
there is reason to doubt,) it is 
not because the fear of a continued 
punishment influences them more 
than the fear of an intense one, but 
because death is to them not an in- 
tense punishment, 

“‘ Again it has been said, that 
‘crimes are more effectually pre- 
vented by the certainty than by the 
severity of the punishment.’ Now I 
cannot think that this is either self- 
evident, or true universally and in the 
abstract. It is not true of human 
nature in general, and it is still less 
so as applied to the more lawless and 
abandoned classes of the community. 
It is evident from the very character 
of such persons, that if they are not 
to be acted upon by violent motives, 
by what appeals strongly to their 
imagination and their passions ; they 
cannot be acted upon at all, they are 
out of the reach of all moral disci- 
pline. The dull, sober certainties of 
common life, and the real conse- 
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quences of things when set in com- 
petition with any favourite inclina- 
tion, or vicious indulgence, they al- 
together despise. It is only when 
the certainty of punishment is im- 
mediate, obvious, and connected with 
circumstances, which strike upon the 
imagination, that it operates effectu- 
ally in the prevention of crimes. This 
principle is however true, as it has 
been sometimes applied to cases where 
the law has become a dead letter. 
When amoderate punishment is strict- 
dy and vigorously enforced, and asevere 
punishment is as generally and syste- 
matically evaded, the mind will, un- 
doubtedly, be more affected by what it 
considers as a serious reality, than by 
what it will regard as an idle threat. 
So far the principle is true in its ap- 
plication, but no farther. 

“‘ First maxim. It is not the real, but 
the apparent severity of the punish- 
ment which most effectually deters 
from the commission of crimes. For 
this reason, an intense punishment 
will have more effect than a conti- 
nued one, because more easily appre- 
hended. Neither is the certainty of 
punishment to be depended on, ex- 
cept when it is apparent. I¢ is not 
the calculation of consequences, but 
their involuntary and irresistible im- 
pression on the mind that produces ac- 
tion. The laws to prevent crimes must 
appeal to the passions of men, and not 
to their reason: for crimes proceed 
Jrom passion, and not from reason. If 
men were governed by reason, laws 
would be unnecessary. 

** Second objection. It seems to be 
taken for granted by speculative 
writers, (at least the contrary is not 
stated with sufficient distinctness) 
that punishment operates by terror 
alone, or by the fear which each in- 
dividual has of the consequences to 
himself. 

“It is indeed a prevailing maxim of 
philosophy, that self-interest is the 
sole spring of action, and it has thus 
probably been inferred, that the fear 
of punishment could only operate on 
this principle of cool, calculating 
self-interest. But it is quite certain 
that sympathy with others, whatever 
may be its origin, is, practically 
speaking, an independent and pow- 
erful principle of action. The opi- 


nions and feelings of others do ac- 
tually and constantly influence our 
conduct, in opposition to our strong- 
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est interests and inclinations. That 
punishment, therefore, will not be the 
most dreaded, nor, consequently, the 
most effectual, which is the greatest 
to the individual, unless it is at the 
same time thought so by others, and 
expresses the greatest general disap- 
probation of the crime. Thus, though 
a malefactor, consulting only his own 
inclinations or feelings, might prefer 
death to perpetual imprisonment and 
hard labour, yet he may regard it as 
the worst of punishments, in as far 
as it demonstrates the greatest ab- 
horrence and indignation in the com- 
munity against the crime. 

“* Second maxim. Punishment ope- 
rates by sympathy, as well as by ter- 
ror. Penal laws have a_ tendency 
to repress crimes not more by exciting 
a dread of the consequences, than 
by marking the strong sense enter- 
tained by others of their enormity, 
and the detestation by which they 
are held by mankind in general. The 
most severe laws will always be the 
most effectual, as long as they are 
expressions of the public sentiment ; 
but they will become ineffectual, in 
proportion as this sentiment is want- 
ing. The disproportion between the 
crime and the punishment in the 
public opinion, will then counteract 
the dread of the severity of the law. 
Setting this feeling aside, the most 
severe laws will be the most effec- 
tual. The argument drawn from the 
inefficacy of severe punishments, 
when inflicted on trifling or common 
offences, does not prove that they 
must be ineffectual, when applied to 
great crimes, which rouse the public 
indignation and justify the severity. 

“ Third objection, It is farther im- 
plied in the foregoing statements, 
that the only object of punishment 
is to prevent actual crimes, or that 
those laws are the best, which most 
effectually answer this end by deter- 
ring criminals. 

‘This I also conceive to beanarrow 
and imperfect view of the question, 
which respects not merely the mo- 
tives and conduct of criminals, but 
the motives and sentiments of the 
community at large. It is of the first 
importance that the ill disposed 
should be coerced, but it is also of 
importance that they should be co- 
erced in such a manner, and by such 
means, as it is most consistent with 
the public morals to employ. In de- 
3A 2 
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fending the state, we are not to 
forget that the state ought to be worth 
defending. As the sentiments of so- 
ciety have a powerful effect in en- 
forcing the laws, so the laws re-act 
powerfully on the sentiments of so- 
ciety. This is evident with respect 
to barbarous punishments. The evil 
of a law operating in this way on man- 
ners, by holding out an example of 
cruelty and injustice, however effec- 
tual it might be found, is not denied. 
In like manner, a law falling short of 
or disappointing the just indigna- 
tion and moral sense of the com- 
munity, is, for the same reason, 
faulty as one that exceeds and out- 
rages it. One end of punishment, 
therefore, is to satisfy this natural 
sense of justice in the public mind, 
and to strengthen the opinion of the 
community by its act. As the arm 
of justice ought not to be mocked 
and baffled by the impunity of of- 
fences, so neither ought it to be un- 
nerved by thwarting and prevaricat- 
ing with the common sentiments of 
mankind, or by substituting remote, 
indirect, and artificial punishments 
for obvious and direct ones. I call 
a punishment natural when it is dic- 
tated by the passion excited against 
thecrime. A punishment will there- 
fore be the most beneficial when it 
arises out of, and co-operates with 
that strong sense of right or wrong, 
that firm and healthy tone of public 
sentiment, which is the best preser- 
vative against crime. 

“ Illustration. Thus even if it were 
shewn that perpetual imprisonment 
and hard labour would be equally 
effectual in deterring malefactors 
from the commission of murder, 
it would by no means necessarily 
follow, that this mode of punish- 
ment would be preferable to capi- 
tal punishment, unless it could at 
the same time be made to appear 
that it would equally enforce ' the 
principle of the connexion between 
the crime and the punishment, or the 
rule of natural justice, by which he 
who shews himself indifferent to the 
life of another, forfeits his own. 
There is a natural and home-felt 
connexion between the hardened ob- 
duracy which has shewn itself in- 
sensible to the cries of another for 
mercy and the immediate burst of in- 
dignation which dooms the criminal 
to feel that he has no claims on the 
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pity of others: but there is no con- 
nexion, because there is no ascertain- 
able proportion, in the mind either 
of the criminal or the public, be- 
tween the original crime, and the 
additional half-hour in the day after 
the lapse of twenty years, which the 
malefactor is condemned to labour, 
or the lash of the whip which urges 
him to complete his heavy task. 
That reasoning which stops the tor- 
rent of public indignation, and di- 
verts it from its object only to dole 
it out to its miserable victim, drop 
by drop and day by day, through a 
long protracted series of time with 
systematic, deliberate, unrelenting 
severity, is in fact neither wise nor 
humane. Punishments of this kind 
may be so contrived as to intimidate 
the worst part of mankind, but they 
will also be the aversion of the best, 
and will confound and warp the 
plain distinctions between right and 
wrong. 

“« Third maxim. The end of punish- 
ment is not only to prevent actual 
crimes, but to form a standard of 
public opinion, and to confirm and 
sanction the moral sentiments of the 
community. The mode and degree 
of the punishment ought, therefore, 
to be determined with a view to this 
object, as well as with a view to the 
regulation of the police. 

“* Fourth objection. The theory 
here alluded to, is farther objection- 
able, in this, that it makes familia- 
rity with the punishment essential to 
its efficacy, and therefore recom- 
mends those punishments, the ex- 
ample of which is the most lasting, 
and, as it were, constantly before the 
eyes of the public, as the most salu- 
tary. On the contrary, those pu- 
nishments are the best which require 
the least previous familiarity with 
objects of guilt and misery to make 
them formidable, which come least 
into contact with the mind, which 
tell at a distance, the bare mention 
of which startles the ear, which ope- 
rate by an imaginary instead of an 
habitual dread, and which produce 
their effect once for all, without 
destroying the erectness and elasti- 
city of social feeling by the constant 
spectacle of the degradation of the 
species. Noone would wish to have 
a gibbet placed before his door, to 
deter his neighbours from robbing 
him. Punishments which require re- 
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peated ocular inspection of the evils 

which they occasion, cannot answer 
their end in deterring individuals, 
without having first operated as a 
penance on society. They are a pub- 
lic benefit only so far as they are a 
public nuisance. Laws framed en- 
tirely on this principle, would con- 
vert the world into a large prison, 
and divide mankind into two classes, 
felons and their keepers! 

“* Maxim fourth. Those punish- 
ments are the best which produce 
the strongest apprehension, with the 
least actual suffering or contempla- 
tion of evil. Such is in general the 
effect. of those punishments which 
appeal to the imagination, rather 
than to our physical experience; 
which are immediately connected 
with a principle of honour, with the 
passions in general, with natural an- 
tipathies, the fear of pain, the fear of 
death, &c. These punishments are, in 
Mr. Bentham’s phrase, the most eco- 
nomical; they do their work with 
the least expense of individual suffer- 
ing, or abuse of public sympathy. Pri- 
vate punishments are, so far, prefer- 
able to public ones. 

“* General inference. There ought 
to be a gradation of punishments pro- 
portioned to the offence, and adapted 
to the state of society. 

“In order to strike the imagination 
and excite terror, severe punishments 
ought not to be common.* 

“To be effectual, from the sympathy 
of mankind in the justice of the sen- 
tence, the highest punishments ought 
not to be assigned to the lowest or 
to very different degrees of guilt. 
The absence of the sanction of public 
Opinion not only deadens the execu- 
tion of the law, but by giving confi- 
dence to the offender, produces that 
sort of resistance to it, which is al- 
ways made to oppression. The ig- 
nominy attached to the sentence of 
the law, is thus converted into pity. 
If the law is enacted but not enforced, 
this must either be to such a degree, 
as to take away the terror of the law, 
or if the terror still remains, it will 
be a terror of injustice, which will 
necessarily impair the sense of right 
and wrong in the community. But 
if the law is regularly carried into 
execution, the effect will be still 
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worse. In general, all laws are bad 
which are not seconded by the man- 
ners of the people, and laws are not 
in conformity with the manners of 
the people when they are not ex- 
ecuted. This is the case at present 
with a great proportion of the En- 
glish laws. Is it to be wondered 
at that it should be so? Manners 
have changed, and will always change 
insensibly, and irresistibly, from the 
force of circumstances. The laws, 
as things of positive institution, re- 
main the same. So that without a 
constant, gradual assimilation of the 
laws to the manners, the manners will, 
in time, necessarily become at variance 
with the laws, and will render them 
odious, ineffectual, and mischievous— 
a clog, instead of a furtherance to the 
wheels of justice.” 





Since the above came before us 
in proof, a little book (published by 
Pickering), has been put into our 
hands. It is entitled, ‘‘ Thoughts on 
the Punishment of Death for For- 
gery; by Basil Montagu, Esq.”— 
We are desirous to introduce this 
book to the reader, for two reasons : 
first, because it comprehends a series 
of philosophical axioms, relative to 
punishment in general, which appear 
to be the result of much labour and 
research, and which are, for the most 
part, demonstrated by facts and anec- 
dotes which form a running com- 
mentary upon the theorems which 
the book contains; and, secondly, 
because Mr. Montagu, like Mr. 
Clarkson, has devoted—if not the 
whole—at least considerable portions 
of a long life, towards obtaining the 
abolition of a too sanguinary law. 
It is within our knowledge that the 
most conspicuous champions in this 
cause, have been indebted materially 
to Mr. Montagu, for multitudes of 
facts and authorities, on which they 
not only formed their own opinions, 
but produced conviction in the minds 
of others. Those gentlemen have in- 
deed justly earned, as well as obtain- 
ed renown for their humane and per- 
severing endeavours to rescind the 
abominable enactments which have 
extinguished so many lives, for a 
crime of secondary quality, (how- 





* “« In Scotland, at an exccution, all appear melancholy, many shed tears, and 
some faint away, 





But executions there are very rare. —Burgh.” 
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ever important in its effects); but 
we think that the man who has for 
thirty or forty years laboured against 
power and prejudice in the same 
good cause, and has been content to 
let the fame of the victory rest on 
whomsoever it may, is also entitled 
to his meed of honour. 

Mr. Montagu’s first act (see Intro- 
duction, p. ii.) was, to intercede for 
the lives of two men who were sen- 
tenced to die at Huntingdon. He 
obtained a short reprieve for them, by 
the most strenuous and unremitting 
exertions. One of the convicts, (a 
man, with a wife and eight children !) 
clung round him, and cried out, in 
his gratitude, ‘‘ Oh, God! a week is a 
long time to live!’ and the wives of 
both, when the reprieve was commu- 
nicated to them, by a lady, about 
the time appointed for the execution, 
were found in their cottages, (which 
were shut up,) praying for their hus- 
bands, whom they supposed were 
then suffering the extremity of the 
law. These mén were saved ;—but 
they were banished. It were surely 
worth while, (considering it merely 
as a speculation for one’s own com- 
fort), to turn philanthropist for a 
time. One or two such facts as 
these would, we are of opinion, ope- 
rate more favourably upon a man’s 
slumbers, than the most lulling opi- 
ate, or the softest pillow. Thirty 
years have elapsed since that event ; 
during which time Mr. Montagu 
has been exerting himself, quietly 
but effectively, in preparing the way 
for more humane laws. The impres- 
sion of the poor convicts whom he 
saved, has never ceased to stimulate 
him. We also hope that it has never 
ceased to afford him gratification. 
But of that there can be little doubt. 


“ There has not,” he says, “ been an 
execution during the last thirty years, 
without my remembering the two men at 
Huntingdon. During this period Ihave 
never omitted an opportunity to assist, to 
the extent of my ability, in diffusing 
knowledge upon prisons and upon punish- 
ment; and I please myself with thinking 
that my exertions have not been wholly 
fruitless. In my sixtieth year, I, for the 
last time, take up my pen, with the hope 
that either in the decline of my life, or 
when I shall be dead, I may induce some 
of my countrymen, my kind and intelli- 
gent countrymen, to meditate upon this 
important, heart-rending subject—the pu- 
nishment of death.” 
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We trust that this burthen of duty, 
thus touchingly bequeathed to a fu- 
ture age, will neither be cast aside 
nor forgotten. 

The reader will observe, that our 
author is not dogmatical upon the 
subject of his own theory. He gives 
us a variety of facts, and shews us 
that the result of extreme severity has 
not been good; and then he asks us, 
if it may not be as well to try an 
opposite course. There is surely 
something reasonable in this; and 
there appears to us to be something 
also amounting to the self-evident 
in many of the principles which he 
lays down for our consideration. To 
oppose these, arguments ef equal 
weight, and circumstances equal at 
least in number and authenticity, 
ought to be produced, before any man 
can safely decide against a repeal of 
our criminal law. There may (as in 
the case of wilful murder, &c.) be in- 
stances, where a terrible example is 
necessary to fix the wavering actions 
of men—where blood is necessary to 
cement the structure of society; but 
for any crime short of the destruction 
of life, or the most serious violence 
or danger to the person; the pun- 
ishment of death seems surely too 
great a penalty. ‘ Blood for blood,’ 
perhaps—but not blood for money ; 
unless circumstances of violence at- 
tend robbery, or personal danger 
ensue after (or is intended at the 
time of) the commission of the crime. 
We have hitherto pinned our faith 
upon antique ordinances, in this par- 
ticular; but it may be wise to re- 
view them, equally with other of our 
old legislative enactments and legal 
fictions, which the good sense of the 
present age is about to abolish. The 
intolerable absurdities of fines and 
recoveries, the shifts and evasions 
which lawyers are compelled to have 
recourse to under the statute of uses, 
will be laughed at and disbelieved 
by our posterity a couple of centuries 
hence. Let us hope that the same 
sickle which cuts down the follies of 
the civil, will not spare the excre- 
scences of the criminal law. At all 
events, the subject is one that de- 
mands careful and humane delibera- 
tion; and we trust that the thought 
of amendment will not be abandoned, 
until it be proved that amendment is 
impracticable or unnecessary. 

“ IT am aware,” says Mr. Montagu, 
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“ that the punishment of death may, pos- 
sibly, be proper in many cases where it 
appears to me to be injurious: but, assum- 
ing it to be right that a fellow-creature who 


has erred and strayed, although his crime « 


has not been attended with any cruelty, 
should, in the possession of his faculties 
and his strength, in the bloom of youth, 
or the perfection of manhood, in the full 
career of unrepented crime, or in deep 
contrition, be consigned to the grave, ought 
we not in these enlightened times to know 
the reasons upon which the necessity is 
founded ?—ought we not to ask ourselves, 
why the offender is put to death? Is it 
to prevent his repeating the crime, or to 
deter others? or, ought we, without any 
meditation, to surrender ourselves to opin- 
ions formed in distant ages, when laws 
were made without any consideration of 
the proportions between crime and punish- 
ment; with such capricious distinctions of 
guilt, and such confusion of remissness and 
severity, as to mark the impossibility of 
their having been produced by public wis- 
dom sincerely and calmly studious of pub- 
lic happiness.” 

All that our author thus asks, is 
that the English people,—who have 
already extricated themselves from 
some of the barbarous prejudices of 
their forefathers—who have already 
declared witchcraft to be no crime (!) 
and who have extinguished some of 
the monstrosities of the feudal tenure, 
will look once more at the ancient 
laws, and see if some amendment be 
not séill wanting. It is to be hoped 
that this address to the good sense 
and humanity of Englishmen, will 
be listened to—even by the digni- 
taries of the law. 

It appears to be a little singular, 
at first sight, that the judges should be 
(as they have been) the persons most 
adverse to the amendment of the law 
which we are now adverting to. But 
the truth is, as Lord Tenterden says, 
that ‘‘ those who are bred to the law 
are rendered dull by habit to many 
of its defects.”” They cannot, unless 
they divest themselves of all preju- 
dices and old habits, and look upon 
the subject as on a thing that is 
new to them, be admitted to be 
clear-sighted judges on this occasion. 
And which of them can do this? It 
seems scarcely possible that a judge 
should go on, trying and condemning 
men for a series of years, upon sta- 
tutes, the iniquity and cruelty of 
which are for ever present to his 
mind. A humane judge would be 
inclined to reject so frightful an of- 
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fice, if custom had not seared his 
vision, and prevented his beholding 
the criminal law in its appalling 
truth.—But what say the persons 
principally concerned, as to the abo- 
lition of this law? What say the 
bankers and merchants, and other 
intelligent members of the commu- 
nity, who are the sufferers by for- 
gery? They are the persons who 
have a right to be heard: for their 
interests are at stake, their experi- 
ence is great, and their general in- 
tellect and station in society entitle 
them to speak. The answer to the 
above query may be found in p. 178 
of Mr. Montagu’s book, which is 
now before us. By that it appears 
that Two hundred and fourteen cities 
and towns (including among the pe- 
titioners One Thousand Bankers—the 
persons who suffer most by forgery, 
and who are best able to judge as to 
the effect of the punishment) peti- 
tioned parliament to abolish the pe- 
nalty of death for forgery, BECAUSE 
they found ‘‘ by experience that the 
infliction of death, or even the pos- 
sibility of the infliction of it, prevents 
the prosecution, conviction, and pu- 
nishment of the criminal, and thus EN- 
DANGERS the property which it is in- 
tended to protect !”? This*petition had 
its proper effect in tht House of Com- 
mons, where the bill passed for 
amending the law; but—it was 
thrown out in the House of Lords! 
Four of the law Lords (Eldon, Lynd- 
hurst, Tenterden, and Wynford) op- 
posed it; because, they said, there 
was no reluctance in the commu- 
nity to prosecute to death for for- 
gery,—although the very persons 
whom their arguments refer to had ex- 
pressed the contrary! We presume 
that there must be some error in the 
reportof their speeches; for all of them 
appear to have argued against the 
evidence. Lord Lyndhurst especially 
seems to have founded his opinions on 
some ex parte documents, such as an 
advocate might use for his client, 
but which would certainly be dis- 
missed as insufficient bya judge. He 
stated, for instance, that the forge- 
ries of negotiable securities in 1828, 
were only 120/., and in i829 only 
3801. But what was the amount 
forged of securities not negotiable? 
Why Fauntleroy himself forged in 
or about the year 1828, to the 
amount of Three hundred thousand 
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pounds! and thete were other for- 
midable culprits. We have no right 
to call in question the sincerity of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s opinion on this 
subject; but it seems to us to have 
been formed upon very inadequate 
premises. 

The object of a penal law is to 
prevent crime, by keeping up the an- 
tipathy of the community against it. 
To effect this, the punishment must 
be proportioned to the crime. If the 
punishment exceed the offence, men 
begin to pity the offender; and if 
the offender be once pitied, the aver- 
sion to crime decays. The most des- 
perate actions have been achieved to 
gain the sympathy of the multitude. 
If this sympathy isto be obtained by 
committing an offence (one to which 
a disproportionate punishment is at- 
tached,) who can say that the penalty 
is not in itself a premium on crime? 
At all events, one of the greatest im- 
pediments to vice, the loathing and 
antipathy of our fellow-men, is re- 
moved. There cannot be a question, 
we apprehend, but that this must be 
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Montagu’s maxims, which bears upon 
the point. It is to be found in p. 117 
of his book, and runs as follows :— 


“It is erroneous to legislate upon the 
supposition that an increase of severity, 
without duly poising the punishment with 
the sentiment of morals and religion, is 
efficacious ; as, instead of exciting antipa- 
thy, it excites sympathy, and by diminish- 
ing prosecution, increases crime.” 

- + « «+ We have thus briefly 
adverted to Mr. Montagu’s book. 
We have, as the reader will perceive, 
had little opportunity of discussing the 
subject matter of it; but we design to 
take that up at a futureday. All that 
we can do at present is to commend 
the maxims contained in the volume 
to the serious attention of the reader ; 
for we are quite sure that there is no 
book which comprehends more real 
information on the question of crime 
and punishment; and none from 
which a reader can collect so much 
matter for argument, if he has reso- 
lution to read it throughout patiently, 
and a disposition to meditate on the 
truths which it contains. 


wrong. Let us quote one of Mr. 


AFTER THE BATTLE, 


EveNninG comes, but the vesper light 
Bringeth no news of the ended fight ; 
And vain is the light of the soothing star, 
Whilst the lady’s love is afar—afar. 


How sweet were the words which left his tongue ! 
How gently his arm round her was flung! 

Whilst his hand was press’d on her heaving heart, 
And he kiss’d her lips—yet could not depart ! 


How gaily his plumed casque was worn ! 

How falcon-like was his look of scorn, 

As he talk’d of the foe! whilst the scarf was bound, 
Which Isabel’s fairy fingers wound. 


Fair girl ! thine eye is outstretch’d in vain! 
That eye may now loose its hoarded rain ; 
For the plume of thy Warrior lieth low ;— 
And thou art alone in a world of woe! 
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Tue late French Revolution, like 
its predecessor, has its marvellous 
days and marvellous actions; and 
a multitude of publications in com- 


memoration of both the one and 
the other, has issued from the 
press. Of some two or three of 


them we made casual mention in 
the article on ‘‘ France and Eng- 
land,” in a late Number of Regi- 
na. On the present occasion we 
intend to give an account of three 
others. These, however, are of un- 
equal merit. The first, entitled, 
“‘ Narrative of the French Revolu- 
tion in 1830. An authentic detail of 
the events which took place on the 
26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th of July, 
&c. &c.” is the production of the 
Rev. Mr. Colton, author of Lacon, 
and is published by the Galignanis 
of Paris. It is very diffuse in style, 
yet powerfully written in many 
parts; and, on the whole, presents 
a mass of valuable information. 
The second is, “‘ The French Revolu- 
tion of 1830, by Mr. Turnbull,” 
and has had for its midwives, the 
firm of Colburn and Bentley. It is al- 
together worthless as a literary work, 
meagre and false in style, borrowed 
from the readiest newspapers, and 
containing, therefore, nothing but 
what is quite stale, from having gone 
the round of the daily town and 
country journals. So thoroughly va- 
lueless, indeed, is the book in point 
of novelty and information, that we 
much doubt whether Turnbull is 
not a pseudonym, and verily believe 
that the pages have been put toge- 
ther in some quiet and airy lodgings 
on the further side of the Waterloo 
Bridge, or in the purlieus of Grub 
Street—especially as it contains no- 
ble specimens of the art of book- 
making. We venture to say, that 
the substantial part of the volume 
could be compressed into twenty 
pages, whereas it is prolonged 
through no less than four hundred 
and forty-four !! and, to effect so de- 
sirable an object, the three ordon- 
nances, the report of the ministers, 
the biographies of every man of 
any note, from the King of the 
French downward, to the meanest 
of his ministers, has been given, 
although they have severally ap- 
peared, as our readers must remem- 
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ber, in every newspaper of the day. 
The third publication which we 
have before us, is as good as the 
other is contemptible. Its title is 
“* Military Events of the late French 
Revolution, or an Account of the 
Royal Guard on that occasion.” It 
is atranslation from the French, pub- 
lished by Murray, and gives an ap- 
parently faithful account of the mili- 
tary movements during the days of 
disturbance. 

We may with the greater pleasure 
sit down to the cutting and carving 
of these books, as we have not our- 
selves been cut and carved into 
mince-meat by the insurrectionary 
bloodhounds who were to have eaten 
us up, and burnt London to the 
ground on that ominous day of 
November, when the hero of Water- 
loo, with his low-minded pack of 
parasites, was frightened out of his 
fair propriety by the tall Donkey 
of the city. That day, bless the 
bright stars! has passed, and so has 
the day of Wellington’s premiership, 
which had squatted itself down up- 
on the bosom of this country, just 
like an ugly incubus or monster of 
the night. The Wellington cabinet 
is dissolved ; had it continued, like 
that of Polignac, it would have ex- 
asperated the people into acts of in- 
subordination. It existed for itself 
and not for the nation; and, in or- 
der to keep up its unwholesome in- 
fluence, it had recourse to female job- 
bers and petticoat politicians, which 
are wholly foreign to the character of 
this country; and the principal of 
whom acted towards the Duke as 
Alecto is reported to have done to- 
wards Amata,— 


“ Huic Dea ceruleis unum de crinibus an- 


guem 
Conjicit, inque sinum precordia ad intima 
subdit. 


But we leave this theme for national 
congratulation, and turn to Mr. 
Colton’s pages. 

Three days sufficed to throw France 
into utter confusion—to ruin the 
flower of French chivalry to the 
amount of twenty thousand men—to 
banish a despotic dynasty from the 
throne—to burst the shackles of sla- 
very, and lay the foundation of a 
constitutional fabric, which, if the 
workmen be prudent and skilful, 
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will insure for France the enjoy- 
ment of a long career of freedom and 
glory. 

“ Tuesday the 27th may well be termed 
the day of preparation on the part of the 
people. The laws had received their death- 
blow from a parricidal hand, even the hand 
of him who ought to have protected them. 
This was the universal sentiment, and Aur 
Armes! Aux Armes! was the universal 
cry. During the early part of the day, 
the spirit of resistance and insubordination 
was confined pretty generally to the for- 
mation of groups, assembling themselves, 
in greater or lesser numbers throughout 
the whole of Paris. These groups or col- 
lections of citizens (whose masses had re- 
ceived an immense accession from the 
working classes thrown upon the town by 
the shutting up of the manufactories, 
printing offices, &c.) naturally betook 
themselves to those public places, squares, 
walks, or gardens, most favourable to the 
purpose for which they were assembled. 
This purpose was an exchange of senti- 
ment on their mutual grievances, and 
common wrongs; a breathing of defiance, 
and an expression of their determination 
to submit to any sacrifice, even that of life, 
rather than allow those fetters to be rivet- 
ted, which the preceding day had informed 
them were already forged. The murmur 
of discontent, and the menace of resist- 
ance, proceeding from these assemblies, 
formed a peculiar and portentous din, 
which, like the rumbling that precedes an 
earthquake, was an ominous prelude to the 
catastrophe that was at hand. On the 
other side, it is obvious that the Govern- 
ment could not continue passive, or qui- 
escent spectators of these first indications 
of discontent and insubordination. The 
gendarmes, a species of armed police, 
forming the constabulary force of Paris, 
all of whom were in the most perfect state 
of equipment, and many of whom were 
excellently mounted—was the first species 
of disciplined force that was brought into 
immediate contact with the people; their 
efforts were principally directed to the dis- 
persing whatever groups, or assemblies of 
citizens, their respective positions brought 
them into approximation with. Their at- 
tempts at the dispersion of these assem- 
blies, were accompanied with more or less 
of success, or discomfiture. The gardens 
of the Palais Royal, and of the Luxem- 
bourg, from the space that they allow to 
any general meeting, and from their being 
the favourite resort of promenaders, were 
completely thronged with anxious inquir- 
ers, and zealous expounders of the events 
of Monday. Some, exalted on the chairs 
which the gardens supplied, read aloud to 
an attentive and highly exasperated au- 
dience that memorable protest, bearing the 
signatures of all the editors of the liberal 
journals in Paris. Most vivid bursts of 
approbation and applause followed the 
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close of every sentence; but it was evi- 
dent, that even in the midst of this excite- 
ment, this great and magnanimous people 
had decided, as it were, by simultaneous 
impulse, on the nature of their struggle, 
and the purity of the cause in which they 
had embarked; for not one single cry of 
Vive la République was heard, while the 
whole of Paris re-echoed to the constitu- 
tional and animating exclamation of Vive 
la Charte! It must be remembered, that 
although these obnoxious ordinances from 
the Court made their appearance on Mon- 
day, the effect produced by their publica- 
tion was not generally visible until Tues- 
day morning ; for the Moniteur, the only 
paper in which they were first promulgated, 
is very little read in the quarters of Paris 
occupied by the laborious and industrious 
classes of the community; although they 
are constant and very observant readers of 
those journals devoted to the defence of 
the laws and the constitution.” 


On the morning of Tuesday every 
liberal, free spoken journal had dis- 
appeared, and the liberty of the press 
had been destroyed—destroyed too by 
menof so very insensateanature, that 
although they were warned of their 
danger, they went onward in their 
asinine stupidity, laughing to scorn 
the power which could be brought 
into activity by a desperate people. 
An unusual order was sent to M. 
Sauvo, the editor of the Moniéeur, 
to repair at eleven o’clock at night 
of the 25th, to the house of the 
Keeper of the Seals. He found him 
in company with M. de Montbel. 
The keeper delivered the ordinances 
into the hands of Sauvo, and desired 
him to peruse them. When this gen- 
tleman did so, he became extremely 
agitated, which Montbel perceiving, 
he exclaimed, ‘* Well ?’’ 

*« Monseigneur,” replied the editor, 
**God preserve the king, and God 
save France!” 

A long silence followed. Then 
Montbel urged Sauvo to be more 
explicit; but so great was the lat- 
ter’s emotion, that he could only 
repeat the words he first used. He 
was then withdrawing, but Montbel 
seizing him by the arm, exclaimed, 
** Why do you not speak ?” 

«« Gentlemen,” answered Sauvo, 
“I am fifty-seven years of age—l 
have witnessed all the horrors of the 
Revolution, and I withdraw with deep 
terror.” 

He did withdraw. The ordinances 
were published, and Paris replied to 
the tyrannical decrees by a speedy 
insurrection. 
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On Tuesday the publication of every 
journal, unauthorized by the sanction 
of government, was suspended, by 
an ordinance of the police, signed by 
the odious Mangin. Scarcely had 
the people had time to read this in- 
famous attempt at stifling public 
opinion, when were issued the ordi- 
nances dissolving the Chamber of De- 
puties before it had been convoked, 
and therefore existed. The multitude 
arose in arms, the freedom of the press 
was kept inviolate by the stout hand 
of patriotism, and a new revolution 
came upon the court of the Tuilleries 
with the speed of lightning. 

The principal part of Tuesday was 
consumed in dispersing the people 
from the various points of assem- 
blage. 


** These struggles between the people 
and their oppressors, up to this particular 
moment, had not yet produced the loss of 
life or the shedding of blood; and by 
three o’clock on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
it might be said that most, if not all, of 
the places of public resort had been clear- 
ed, and the various entrances to them 
guarded and closed. There was one cir- 
cumstance on this day, that contributed 
more perhaps than any other that occurred, 
to exasperate the multitude, and by the 
atrocities that accompanied it, confirmed 
even the most wavering and timid, as to 
the line of conduct it would hereafter be 
their bounden duty to pursue; detach- 
ments of gendarmes, under the sanction of 
the police, presented themselves at the 
establishments of two of the liberal jour- 
nals, Le National and Le Temps, which 
had appeared on Tuesday, in defiance 
alike of the royal ordinance and the pro- 
hibition of the police, and immediately 
proceeded to the greatest violence and out- 
rage. In these instances the premises 
were forcibly entered, the types were scat- 
tered about in all directions, the presses 
broken, and the whole machinery of the 
establishments rendered unavailable and 
useless; with such a reckless eagerness for 
destruction did these instruments of op- 
pression effect the arbitrary designs of 
their superiors. 

“ We cannot refrain from giving a cir- 
cumstantial account of one of these acts 
of despotism, as recorded in the glowing 
language of those who were its victims. 
The outrage is thus detailed by the editor 
of Le Temps :— 

“* At half-past eleven this morning a 
commencement was made, in the name of 
the illegal ordinances, by violating the re- 
sidence of a citizen protected by the law. 
Some men made their appearance whom we 
did not know, sallow, pale, and downcast, 
and looking as wretched as if they had al- 
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ready committed a burglarious robbery. 
One of them, it is true, was decorated with 
a magisterial scarf. This must have been 
an imposition, for no magistrate would 
have presented himself, or presumed to 
act, but in the name of the law. Other 
men, dressed in that which is always re- 
spectable, the uniform of a French soldier, 
were rather present, than acting in a bu- 
siness so entirely new tothem. They ap- 
peared as afflicted as ourselves. Having 
fasted from an early hour in the morning, 
they suffered less from their privation than 
their employment. We offered them some 
refreshment. Let us, however, render 
them this justice; they preserved, during 
their visit, which seemed long to them, a 
dignity which their uniform always in- 
spires, but which, upon this occasion, was 
a necessity more than a duty. Seven 
hours were employed by the agents of vio- 
lence in trying every means to enter our 
residence. Mechanics had learnt from the 
magistracy the respect due to our laws. 
One of them, M. Pein, a master lock- 
smith, listened with his hat off to the read- 
ing of an article of the code, but refused 
to assist in breaking in, although ordered 
by the man in the scarf. A second still 
younger, from Godot’s workshop, with the 
same courage and simplicity, legally re~ 
sisted the entreaties of all kinds, which for 
two hours were put in force to seduce or to 
intimidate him. After all they could not 
find a mechanic in the quarter who would 
break open a house, or become the accom- 
plice ina robbery. They then sent to de- 
mand of that magistrate, whose especial 
duty it is to protect property, even to the 
Prefect of Police, for instructions how to 
proceed. He sent a man to pick our locks 
—but whom did he send? The very per- 
son whose duty it is to rivet the fetters of 
the galley slaves! Fit instrument of such 
a worthy mission! Just emblem of the 
treatment which the rebels of the 26th of 
July had intended for the citizens! Ob- 
serve by what hands the crime has been 
consummated! The remaining time was 
consumed in forms copied during these ju- 
dicial operations. We have prepared a 
list of objects stolen from us, in order to 
obtain justice. We have not made any 
protest before the pretended commissaries, 
who have been guilty of burglary. This 
would have been to acknowledge those, 
whom we can recognise in no other cha- 
racter than that of criminals. The details 
of what passed during these seven long 
hours are but of little importance to our 
readers. When the reign of order is es- 
tablished, we shall carry our case before 
the magistracy; it is from that body we 
shall demand justice ; and if no law is to 
be found to restrain a functionary from 
turning against the law that power which 
has been confided to him for the defence 
of it, we shall at least have fulfilled a duty, 
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in pointing out the urgent necessity of 
those laws of responsibility, which at pre- 
sent we are without. A numerous assem- 
blage of the citizens during these proceed- 
ings supported us by their calm approba- 
tion, and their example of forbearance. 
Our workmen, whose bread they came to 
take away, restrained their indignation, 
and agreed with us, that that force which 
opposed the law would be misapplied. All 
who were present observed in silence the 
progress of the burglary. They gave their 
respective addresses with eagerness, that 
they might be summoned before the tri- 
bunals as witnesses of the violation of a 
residence, and of a burglarious robbery, 
committed by those whom, under the reign 
of the law, we should have called into our 
protection. We, simple citizens, we, the 
victims, have been as careful to keep our- 
selves, within the letter and spirit of the 
law, as those who were the agents of au- 
thority have been to go beyond and to in- 
fringe it. We hope those persons with 
whose names we are unacquainted will 
here accept our expression of gratitude. 
Not that we would be supposed to take 
upon ourselves any merit for firmness and 
devotedness, where we have all France to 
support us, and are only fulfilling our 
duty.’”’ 


M. Debelleyme, formerly Prefect 
of the Police, and the President of the 
Tribunal of Premiére Instance, had 
the magnanimity to pronounce the 
Ordinances illegal and unconstitu- 
tional. His decision in the action 
brought by the Nouveau Journal de 
Paris against the printer for the en- 
forcement of his contract, is worthy of 
universal esteem. Notwithstanding 
the danger which evidently threat- 
ened him, for the Revolution had not 
been yet achieved, he dared to pro- 
nounce the acts of government ty- 
rannieal, and to vindicate for himself 
the truth of the motto, ‘‘ qui libera 
posset verba animi proferre—et vilam 
ampendere vero.” 

Towards four o’clock in the after- 
noon the insurrectionary symptoms 
assumed a serious and sanguinary 
character. 

* Tt was at this particular period, about 
four o’clock on the afternoon of Tuesday, 
that these symptoms began to assume a 
more serious and sanguinary character. 
The Palais Royal, that busy centre of ac- 
tion and population, had been the rendez- 
vous of the first assemblages. They had 
been with much struggle and great difficulty 
dispersed, by an armed force, and the mul- 
titudinous iron gates that form an entrance 
into the gardens, had been closed. But the 
crowd, though driven out of the Palais 
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Royal, had by no means been separated, 
but had merely retired, to condense them- 
selves more closely in all the neighbouring 
streets. One concern had taken possession 
of the hearts of all; this was how to pos- 
sess themselves of arms on the morrow, to 
revenge the insults that were heaped upon 
them to-day. All the streets leading to, 
or connected with the Palais Royal, were 
completely choked up, and encumbered by 
citizens of every grade, and every class. 
Formidable detachments of gendarmerie, 
both horse and foot, violently repulsed and 
drove in at all points the citizens, who were 
simply furnished with and with 
stones. By degrees, the confluence of the 
people and the reinforcements of their an- 
tagonists mutually increased, until at length 
the concourse spread itself even as far as 
the quays and the boulevards. The charges 
of the cavalry and armed bands became 
more lively and frequent, and the resist- 
ance of the people more firm and organ- 
ized. 


Hal 
SucKS 


“ Between four and six o'clock in the 
afternoom, the first fusillade was heard in 
the Rue St. Honoré, near the Place du 
Palais Royal, and at the lower extremity of 
the Rue des Bons Enfans, where it made 
numerous victims. Such, indeed, was the 
blind fury of the myrmidons of Govern- 
ment, that, among others, their random 
shots actually killed two poor women, who 
were peaceably engaged in their domestic 
affairs, one of whom resided on a first floor. 
This event, which may be called acciden- 
tal, it will be hereafter seen, had a power- 
ful influence upon the subsequent contest. 

* Notwithstanding this violence, perpe- 
trated upon a multitude completely un- 
armed, the populace, dismayed for the mo- 
ment, speedily returned, and notwithstand- 
ing the vigilant activity of their antagonists, 
contrived to erect barricades at the end of 
Rue de Chantre, Rue St. Louis, and near 
Rue Traversiére St. Honoré. These de- 
fences, formed by an omnibus and hackney 
coaches, which were accidentally passing, 
and strengthened by loads of paving stones, 
that were seized in a similar manner, prov- 
ed an eflicient obstacle to the passage of 
cavalry in these streets, but their principal 
utility was as.an example, which was after- 
wards followed with powerful effect. To- 
wards seven o’clock several companies of 
the 5th regiment of the line were marched 
into Rue St. Honoré, towards the Place du 
Palais Royal, for the avowed purpose of 
opposing the people. They were received 
with cries of vivat, and every demonstra- 
tion of kindness and friendship. The offi- 
cers perceiving the effect of this reception 
upon the soldiers, and perhaps touched 
themselves with the conduct of the canaille 
they had been ordered to destroy, resolved 
to commanicate with the General-in- 
Chief on the subject, before proceeding to 
extremities. General de Walsh, who was 
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at this time in command, being at the Place 
du Palais Royal, close at hand, on hearing 
the circumstances, directed the command- 
ing officer to draw off his men, and leave 
the field clear for the Garde Royale. The 
troops of the line accordingly retired, and a 
strong detachment of the Royal Guard 
shortly advanced along Rue St. Honoré, 
from the side of Rue St. Denis, followed by 
a body of lancers, their drums beating, and 
trumpets sounding a charge. Before they 
reached the Palais Royal, the fatal word 
was given, and the infantry poured in their 
fire in platoons, while the lancers charged 
the populace, who were falling in all di- 
rections. After discharging a shower of 
stones, the only weapons they had yet made 
use of, the people dispersed, or rather fled, 
in great confusion, while their adversaries 
pursued their bloody route in triumph along 
the Rue St. Honoré. On their way the 
lancers, with wanton ferocity, cut down in- 
discriminately all who fell in their way; 
while the gendarmes and the Royal Guard 
were scarcely behind them in cold-blooded 
atrocity. It was at this period that a young 
Englishman, named Foulkes, was shot by 
one of the former, in the balcony of Law- 
son’s hotel, Rue St. Honoré, where he was 
an inoflensive spectator of the extraordi- 
nary scene acting beneath. Some stones, 
flung from an adjacent house upon the mi- 
litary, were supposed to have been thrown 
by this unfortunate gentleman or his com- 
panions.”’ 

When the royal guard returned to 
the Place du Palais Royal, they found 
that their triumph was short, for the 
people had assembled in as imposing 
a force as before. They had provided 
arms ; which, together with stones, 
tiles, and every other kind of missile, 
did great execution amongst the sol- 
diery. Finally, however, they were 
again routed, and obliged to fly. 

Two women had been killed; one 
within her own dwelling, the other in 
the street. The body of the latter, 
trampled and mutilated, was taken 
up by a journeyman baker, a man 
of an athletic form, and enthusias- 
tic gesture. He carried it to the foot 
of the statue of Louis XIV. in the 
Place des Victoires, and there address- 
ed the surrounding multitude with a 
flow of simple and soul-stirring elo- 
quence. Then, followed by his au- 
ditors shouting vengeance with one 
accord, the baker bore the body to the 
military post at the bank; and, ex- 
posing it to the sight of the soldiers, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Look! see how your 
comrades treat our wives and sisters. 
Will you act in the same manner ?” 
** No!” replied a soldier, pressing his 
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hand; “ but come with arms.” The 
words were not forgotten ; they had 
an electric influence on the multitude. 
Amongst the military they produced 
disaffection ; while the people rushed 
forth to inflict additional marks of 
hatred on the royalists. The body of 
another victim was borne from the 
Rue des Pyramides to the Place de la 
Bourse, and a similar scene was en- 
acted before an immense crowd of 
spectators. The police and the mili- 
tary posts throughout the city were 
attacked and carried by the populace. 
The post of the Place de la Bourse 
was burnt to the ground, and arms 
were seized on every side. At the 
close of the day, a strong body of 
young men and apprentices rushed 
up the streets of St. Honoré and 
Montmartre smashing the lamps and 
reverberators, and left Paris in total 
darkness. While thus occupied, a 
bourgeois thrust his head out of 
window, and asked them what, in 
the name of heaven, they were about? 
“*We are darkening the capital,” an- 
swered a voice, “in order to enlighten 
the court.”” At the same time, a man 
was about to destroy the light of the 
house occupied by the Marquis de 
Pastoret, before he became chancel- 
lor. His companion arrested his arm. 
** Stop!” said he, ‘‘ do no injury 
there; it belongs to a house where 
bread is distributed to the poor 
through the winter.” The man de- 
sisted, and the crowd passed on, and 
proceeded with their work of demoli- 
tion to such an extent that the metro- 
polis was left in total darkness. 
Early on the morning of Wednes- 
day, bands of young men and boys 
traversed the principal streets, de- 
facing the royal arms. They were 
joined by many individuals of respect- 
able appearance. Written placards 
were distributed among the people, in- 
viting them to attack the opera-house 
and theatres, where stores of arms 
were to be found. These places were 
accordingly carried by assault, as also 
the houses of the armourers, cutlers, 
and sword-smiths, and thus the peo- 
ple equipped themselves for battle. 
The museum of artillery, moreover, 
situated near the church of St. Tho- 
mas d’Aquin, and containing a col- 
lection of arms ancient and modern, 
besides suits of old armour, was ran- 
sacked by the mob. A short address 
also appeared on the walls, being’ an 
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appeal to the Parisians from the Na- 
tional Guard, and announcing, that 
this guard would be immediately or- 
ganized, and that the inhabitants of 
Rouen were marching upon Paris to 
join in the insurrection, The Na- 
tional Guard sprung into existence in 
amoment. The pupils of the Poly- 
technic school took on themselves the 
office of leaders of different bands of 
the people, and were everywhere 
found in the thickest of the fray. 


* It was about the noon of this day that 
diverse patroles began to multiply and thic- 
ken on the Boulevards St. Antoine. These 
patroles, in detachments of about one hun- 
dred men, occupied and cleared for a time 
the whole space of these Boulevards ; while 
the people took refuge in the adjoining al- 
leys and streets, cheering each other with 
repeated cries of Vive la Liberté! Vive la 
Charte! The population of this quarter 
were now still more inflamed by the report 
of repeated fusillades, appearing to come 
from the neighbourhood of the Rue St. 
Honoré. At one o’clock, repeated dis- 
charges of musketry, the roll of the drum, 
and the confused shouts of the multitude, 
announced that a desperate struggle had 
commenced. Crowds were seen hastening 
to the spot, with a speed that indicated 
their courage, and with countenances 
breathing revenge—a tumultuous mass, in 
which those who had arms were mingled 
with those that had none. In this quarter 
the fusillade, proceeding both from files and 
platoons, and returned by an obstinate but 
intermitting fire from the people, had con- 
tinued about an hour, when from the rush 
of numbers hastening from the vicinity of 
the Place de la Bastille, and concentrating 
themselves as they proceeded, it was dis- 
covered, that an obstinate combat was go- 
ing on at the Porte St. Denis, and on the 
Boulevard St. Martin. Furthermore, it was 
remarked, that at this particular and inte- 
resting moment some of the troops of the 
line had begun to waver, and had shewn a 
disposition to disobey the ministerial or- 
ders. But the corps of the Garde Royale 
continued their work of destruction, per- 
haps not without remorse, but still without 
cessation, firing not only on the masses of 
the people, but into every window that was 
open. Subsequent details, however, have 
convinced us, that, even in these tried and 
faithful adherents to royalty, a struggle 
between their duty as soldiers and their 
feelings as citizens had commenced. 

“It was about this period that two 
thousand troops, principally composed of 
the infantry and cavalry of the Garde Roy- 
ale, took up a formidable position on the 
Place de la Bastille.” 


At this time two thousand of the 
Garde Royale took their position on 
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the Place de la Bastille, and a brisk 
discharge of musketry from their 
ranks, mixed with canister and grape 
shot, spread havoc among the peo- 


ple. The mob were here indiffe- 
rently armed, and were forced to 
retire upon the Carrefour de Neuilly. 
The troops, after being reinforced by 
one battalion and two pieces of can- 
non from Vincennes, pursued them 
to the Rue de Charonne, marking 
their progress with great slaughter. 
The houses were drilled with balls, 
and not a whole pane of glass was 
to be seen. Near the fountain the 
strongest resistance was offered by 
the people, some attacking the sol- 
diers in the streets, others throwing 
down stones, logs of wood, and even 
furniture from the windows, until 
the troops retired in cofnusion to 
the Place de la Bastille. This was 
at three in the afternoon. About 
five the same detachment re-attacked 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, and during 
nearly an hour’s fusillade many of 
the citizens were killed. The sol- 
diers were worn out with fatigue 
and hunger, but when they were 
preparing to bivouac, were peremp- 
torily required in the quarter of the 
Gréve. Towards eight o'clock the 
firing in this part of the city had 
ceased. The contest was removed 
to a different quarter, while the 
heroes of this, by their humane bear- 
ing towards the soldiers, made so 
deep an impression upon them, that 
they reaped the full benefit of their 
clemency on the following day. 

“We must now transfer our readers to 
the Place de Gréve, on the eastern side 
of which stands that venerable building, 
the Hotel de Ville, or Town House. This 
place, so celebrated in history as the scene 
of many terrific combats during the for- 
mer revolution, was again destined to be- 
come an Aceldama ; for in no part of Paris 
was the combat carried on with more de- 
termined resolution, amounting to des- 
peration, than on this fated spot. The 
possession of the Hotel de Ville seemed to 
be a point of honour for which both parties 
eagerly struggled, and three several times 
during this eventful day of the 28th did 
it yield to the attacks of the citizens, al- 
though defended by a numerous force of 
Gendarmes and Garde Royale, aided by 
six pieces of artillery, the first discharge 
of which, loaded with grape and cannister, 
took place upon a dense mass of the 
populace, who crowded the square almost 
to the cannon’s mouth. The effect was 


terrific; heaps of slaughtered citizens on 
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every side told with what fatal accuracy 
each gun had been directed. This severe 
check, instantly followed by vigorous and 
well sustained vollies of musketry from 
the troops, for a moment produced hesita- 
tion, and signs of irresolution became visi- 
ble on the side of the populace. It was at 
this decisive crisis that a young man, whose 
name, which merited immortality, unhap- 
pily perished with him, waving the tri- 
coloured standard, which he had carried 
all the morning, cried out to his associates, 
who had already begun to retire in some 
confusion, “ My friends! my friends! it is 
necessary we should learn how to die!” 
With these words, worthy of Leonidas, 
he again rushed forward to the attack, 
several paces in advance of his compa- 
nions, and fell, pierced with a hundred 
bullets. This glorious lesson of self-de- 
votion was not lost upon the gallant band 
to whom it was addressed; but the ar- 
tillery again performed its deadly work, 
and the citizen soldiers were at length 
obliged to retire to the shelter of the sur- 
rounding streets, from the ends of which, 
however, they kept up so constant and 
well-directed a fire upon the artillery men 
and other troops, that victory again be- 
came doubtful. The soldiery were now 
in possession of the Hotel de Ville, but 
the fire they had for some time kept up 
from the windows began gradually to de- 
cline, the people having thrown themselves 
into the houses opposite, from the roofs 
and windows of which they could partly 
command that edifice, and every shot was 
returned with murderous interest. In the 
mean time a galling discharge was kept up 
from the opposite side of the Seine, particu- 
larly from the further end of the suspension 
bridge, which crosses the river from the 
Gréve to the Quay dela Cité. Here about 
twenty young men, including a few of the 
National Guard, sheltered by the parapet 
wall, kept up anincessant fire. Atlength a 
small body of Swiss were ordered to cross 
the bridge, to put this little band hors de 
combat. On their approach these citizens, 
who in all probability never saw blood 
shed until this dreadful day, with the 
intrepidity of ancient veterans, left their 
protecting parapet, and placed themselves 
at the head of the bridge, where they re- 
ceived their adversaries with so well-direct- 
ed a fire, that three of their number were 
killed, and several wounded, and after a 
hasty discharge, the remainder retreated 
to their former position. We must not 
here omit to mention an extraordinary act 
of gallantry performed by one of these 
soldiers of a day, who, amid a shower of 
bullets from the retiring enemy, ran upon 
the bridge, and taking the arms and car- 
touche-boxes of the three fallen Swiss, 
returned unhurt to his companions, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Amis! Voici des armes et des 
balles.’ We should here observe that 
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there was a lamentable deficiency of both 
arms and ammunition on the side of the 
people, a fact almost incredible, when the 
unparalleled results of their exertions are 
considered. 

“ The conflict now raged in the Place 
de Gréve with increased violence. A 
cannon, pointed against a house at the 
corner of the quay (a wine shop), would 
have razed it to the ground, the shore 
having been nearly shot away, had nota 
vigorous charge of the populace forced the 
royal troops to consult their safety by pre- 
parations for retreat. This they effected 
along the quay, firing by files and by pla- 
toons, succeeding each other with astonish- 
ing rapidity. They were speedily rein- 
forced by fresh troops of the Royal Guard 
and of the Swiss, together with a hundred 
cuirassiers, and four pieces of artillery, 
each of them escorted by twelve cannoniers 
on horseback. With this terrible addition 
they again advanced on the Hotel de Ville, 
and a frightful firing recommenced on all 
sides. They succeeded in driving the 
citizens into the Rues de la Vannerie and 
du Mouton, and again entered into pos- 
session of the Hotel de Ville. But they 
did not keep it long, for they were again 
attacked, with a courage truly sublime, 
and almost irresistible. Their artillery, 
now ranged before the Prefecture of the 
Seine and the Hotel de Ville, threatened 
death to thousands. The repeated charges 
of the cuirassiers were murderous, but the 
citizens did not give way. Immoveable in 
their position, they expected, and received 
death, with cries of Vive la Liberté! Vive 
la Charte! Their heroic and generous 
efforts proved fatal to many. The heaps 
of dead bodies showed a sensible diminu- 
tion of the combatants; still the contest 
might be said to rage with desperate fury, 
the successive capturing and recapturing 
of the Hotel de Ville, awakened the san- 
guinary reminiscences of Hougomont. But 
while every moment added to the confi- 
dence of the people, consternation began 
to be more and more visible even in the 
firmest battalions of France. It was in 
vain that discipline closed her serried files, 
or opened her chevaux de frise of bay- 
onets, only to give scope and efficiency to 
discharges of grape shot still more mur- 
derous. The Place de la Gréve, the Pont 
de la Gréve, and the Pont Neuf, with the 
quays, were enveloped in one lurid cloud 
of sulphurous smoke, pierced by the flashes 
of the cannon, or the fusillade of the mus- 
ket. The continuous tiraillage of the citi- 
zens filled up the pauses that intervened 
between the platoon firing of the troops, 
and the sullen roar of the artillery. The 
Seine might now be said without a meta- 
phor to ‘flow purple to the sea.’ The 
dead bodies of horses and of soldiers were 
visible in its stream, carried down in a tu- 
multuous mass to St. Cloud, shortly to 
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announce to the royal tenants of its cha- 
teau, the discomfiture of their proudest 
hopes, by the dismal evidence of this float- 
ing wreck, 

“The Hotel de Ville, which, during the 
conflict we have above described, had been 
the scene of such carnage and heroism, 
was doomed at length to become a san- 
guinary trophy of the popular triumph, 
and on its ¢hird capture it was destined to 
remain in possession of those who had so 
gallantly stormed it, and become the seat 
of the Provisional Government, and the 
head-quarters of the National Guard; and 
once more, as in 1789, it had the honour 
to receive within its walls the venerable 
Lafayette as the Commander. The loss 
was dreadful on the part of both people 
and soldiers, during the ten hours this de- 
termined combat took place; cart-loads of 
dead were taken away, and in all the 
neighbouring streets the wounded were 
seen on hand-carriages and beds, on their 
way to the different hospitals. —The cause 
of liberty had triumphed, but it had cost 
the country much precious blood. Twelve 
hundred men were either killed or wound- 
ed, of those who had taken up arms in de- 
fence of their liberties. The troops lost 
on that scene of slaughter about ‘six hun- 
dred men, four pieces of artillery, and forty 
horses.” 


The tricolour was displayed from 
the towers of Notre Dame. Strong 
bodies of men assembled on the place 
of the Odéon, commanded by M. 
Jofirés, an advocate, and, attacking 
the military prison of the Abbaye, 
they increased their numbers with 
the soldiers confined within its walls. 
They then attempted to cross the 
Seine by the different bridges, but 
were repulsed. All they could do 
was to keep up a constant fire across 
the river, upon the troops along the 
quays de l’Ecole and the Louvre, 
who were hidden behind the parapets 
of the low wall of the palace. The 
gate of the Louvre, opposite to the 
Institute and the Pont des Arts, be- 
ing closed, was guarded by a com- 
pany of Swiss, who discharged a 
piece of artillery upon the multitude 
assembled on the steps of the Insti- 
tute, and did murderous execution. 
The troops that had retreated from 
the Place de Gréve, planted their 
cannon upon the quay of the Thuil- 
leries, and swept the whole distance 
as far as the Pont au Change. The 
different streets verging towards the 
river, also contained their piquets, 
who assisted in the destruction of the 
populace. 
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The combat in the Rue St. Hono- 
ré commenced about three o’clock. 
The Palais Royal had been occupied 
by infantry and gendarmerie; the 
Place du Carrousel by the grenadiers 
& cheval and the lancers of the royal 
guard, assisted by forty pieces of ar- 
tillery. The people, however, took 
possession of the numerous small 
streets commanding the Rue St. Ho- 
noré, from the church of St. Roch 
to the Rue de l’Arbre Sec; bands 
were also posted at the windows, 
with a plentiful supply of stones, 
which they threw with destructive 
effect on the soldiers. From the 
ease with which they handled the 
musket, and the alacrity and preci- 
sion of their movements, it was clear 
that many of the popular skirmish- 
ers belied their habit of common la- 
bourers and artisans. The firing 
gradually slackened towards evening, 
and the troops, feeble from exhaus- 
tion, bivouacked in the streets. Their 
royalist friends, and the principal in- 
struments of mischief, had abandon- 
ed them in their exigency, and, after 
fighting the battle of tyranny, they 
were left to the precarious charity of 
the intended victims of Charles the 
Tenth. 


“Tn casting a retrospective glance over 
the hurried scene that has passed so rapid- 
ly before our eyes, it is quite evident that, 
on this decisive day, namely, the 28th, 
the Government had put forth the whole 
of their strength. Paris had been declared 
in a state of siege, and Marshal Marmont, 
Duke of Ragusa, who had been invested 
with the absolute command of the armed 
force, had himself on this day headed the 
troops in the Place des Victoires, where he 
passed some time giving instructions to his 
officers, and afterwards personally led on 
the attack in the Rue Montmartre ; from 
whence he made a precipitate retreat, in 
consequence of the noble resistance of the 
citizens at the corner of the Rue Joquelet. 
Fresh regiments had been marched into 
Paris during the night of the 26th, and the 
whole of the gendarmerie had been put in 
motion. A strong muster had been made 
of all that was efficient of the Swiss Guards 
and the Garde Royale, both horse and 
foot; they had been strengthened, and 
supported by cannon, and even bombard- 
ment had been resorted to on more than 
one occasion. The adherents of the court 
could not but admit that the whole of this 
formidable force, if not defeated, had at 
least been checked, and driven in at all 
points, by the population of the city. 
These disciplined warriors had.even aban- 
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doned their posts in some instances, or 
had retained them with the greatest diffi- 
culty in others. Although much deter- 
mination was still visible amongst the sur- 
viving gendarmerie, the foreign merce- 
naries, and the greater portion of the 
Garde Royale, yet much hesitation had 
begun to manifest itself in the line. Three 
regiments had already shown the greatest 
reluctance to fire upon the people, and in 
some instances positively refused ; this 
circumstance tended very much to increase 
the confidence of the one party, and the 
consternation of the other. In fact, it 
might be affirmed that, from this moment, 
the King possessed only the form and the 
body, but not the soul or the spirit of an 
army. The telegraphic communications 
had been cut off by the citizens, so that no 
summons for additional troops could be 
transmitted by that mode. The moral of 
the troops had been shaken by circum- 
stances more appalling than danger itself; 
and the obstinacy with which the people 
defended their rights, combined with the 
justice of their cause, begot a still stronger 
disinclination in the soldiery to persist in 
those murderous measures, which alone 
could confer victory on their arms,—a vic- 
tory which many of them had begun to 
contemplate even as more disgraceful than 
a defeat, because it could only be pur- 
chased by the costly sacrifice of whole he- 
catombs of their countrymen. 

“ The eventful day of Wednesday had 
now completely closed, and with the ex- 
ception of the neighbourhood of the Louvre, 
where the firing can scarcely be said to 
have ceased during the night, the streets 
of Paris were comparatively tranquil, at 
least they were no longer the scenes of 
conflict and slaughter. That day however 
was followed by a night still more glorious. 
On Wednesday, and even on Tuesday 
evening, a few barricades had been hastily 
erected, to arrest the progress of the royal 
troops, and to afford shelter to the half- 
armed citizens against their well-appointed 
antagonists. The powerful utility of this 
species of defence was evident during the 
obstinate contests of that day, and gave 
rise to those measures that have even- 
tually saved France from the excesses of 
an exasperated soldiery, her citizens from 
butchery, her liberties from tyranny, and 
her laws from violation. It was on the 
night of the 28th that those measures were 
adopted, which, from the unanimity of their 
design, the rapidity of their execution, 
and the ingenuity of their construction, 
are without a parallel in the annals of his- 
tory. Todo ample justice to the Hercu- 
lean prodigies of this eventful night would 
require the pen of a Livy, and the pencil 
of a Salvator. Neither the wand of Pros- 
pero, nor the lyre of Orpheus, could have 
produced such rapid combinations as now 
deve loped themselves throughout the whole 
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of this vast capital. Things inanimate 
seemed almost to partake of the general 
enthusiasm, so instantaneous was the move- 
ment by which they were rendered subser- 
vient to all the necessary purposes either of 
defence or of aggression. Men of every 
trade and calling lent themselves, as by 
one common instinct, to that peculiar de- 
partment, in this general division of labour, 
with which they had been rendered most 
conversant by their previous habits and 
pursuits. The plumber betook himself to 
the casting of balls; the sawyer to the 
felling of trees; the paviour to the throw- 
ing up of stones, as materials for the bar- 
ricade; the water-carriers and hackney- 
coachmen might be seen busily employed 
in drawing up and overturning vehicles of 
the largest size, and in obstructing every 
communication of street with street, by 
means of these ponderous and massy im- 
pediments. The carpenter went to work 
in his vocation, and every species of tim- 
ber, or of scaffolding, was put into imme- 
diate requisition, to strengthen and fill up 
the intervals left in the stockades, and 
which were alternately completed by the 
ponderous materials torn up from the 
streets. Thus it was that the population 
of Paris, fertile in expedients, and ex- 
haustless in resource, had, in the course of 
twelve hours, placed the whole city in so 
imposing an attitude of preparation, and 
almost of defiance, that even the practised 
eye of the most war-worn veteran could 
hardly have pointed out a blunder, or sug- 
gested an amendment. A considerable 
part of the following day was occupied in 
completing and strengthening those barri- 
cades, on the keeping possession of which 
the success of the popular cause must 
chiefly depend. The gigantic efforts of 
the population of Paris on this night, after 
such a day, seemed totally to set at de- 
fiance the common wants of our nature. 
Their labour was carried on throughout 
the night no less than the day, impeded at 
times by repulse, at others invigorated by 
triumph. Under a cloudless sun, with a 
thermometer ranging from 80 to 90 de- 
grees, exposed to the murderous fire of an 
artillery discharging showers of grape and 
langridge, neither the enthusiasm of the 
attack, nor the Herculean efforts necessary 
for defence, were remitted for an instant. 
All classes, high and low, not excepting 
even women and children, assiduously and 
cheerfully lent themselves to this most ne- 
cessary task; hands, hitherto unused to 
any species of toil or drudgery, might be 
seen wielding, for the first time, the shovel 
and the pickaxe, and zeal was found suffi- 
cient to supply the place of strength and of 
skill. 

“ From the nature of the barricades, it 
was evident that one arm of war was ren- 
dered from this moment inefficient. The 
cavalry could no longer act. With respect 
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to another species of force still more for- 
midable, the artillery, every minute was 
throwing fresh impediments to render its 
operation less destructive to the populace, 
and more dangerous to those by whom it 
was directed. Every voiture and vehicle 
had been put into requisition, the pave- 
ment had been torn up, wine-shops sup- 
plyi thousands of empty hogsheads, 
which were filled with the largest stones 
from the streets, and the majestic trees on 
the boulevards now fell, to protect that 
city they had so long adorned. It was 
evident, from the ingenuity and soldier- 
like construction of these formidable de- 
fences, that many survivors of the siege of 
Saragossa, thous sh debilitated by age, and 
in the unasswuing costume of common 
labourers, had not be 2en inactive spectators 
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of the scene.” 


On the night of Wednesday the 
royal troops were in a desperate con- 
dition. The Parisians had won the 
greater part of the city ; and, at eight 
o’clock, the soldiery occupied a con- 
tracted spot on the right side of the 
Seine, their line commencing at the 
Louvre. This they held, in conjunc- 
tion withthe Thuilleries, the Place St. 
Germain |’ Auxerrois, and that of the 
Palais Royal, together with the por- 
tion of the Rue St. Honoré next to 
the market of the Jacobins, and the 
Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. From 
these points their lines were conti- 
nued to the Place Vendome, the Rue 
de la Paix, and the Boulevards of the 
Madeleine, and so on to the Place 
Louis Quinze, the entrance of the 
Cc hamps Elysées, and the bridge op- 
posite to the Chamber of Deputies. 
They were thus actually hemmed in, 
being prevented from either attack or 
defence: whilst a dense population, 
armed and infuriated, watched their 
every movement. The court party, 
never dreaming of a reverse, had pro- 
vided nothing for their defenders. 
They tasted neither bread, nor meat. 
nor wine—a little brandy being the 
whole of their sustenance for the day. 
The consequence was, that a spirit of 
discontent and animosity against their 
rulers quickly spread. Many refused 
to act further against the citizens, 
whilst others deserted to join their 


ranks; and this was the state of 


things on the morning of Thursday, 
the 29th of July. 

The tocsin was rung at an early 
hour from St. Germain l’Auxerrois, 
and was repeated by the other church- 
es of the city. The first, strange to 


say, was the very bell which had 
sounded to the massacre of St. Bar- 
thélemy! Drums were beaten in 
every quarter, and the cry of Aur 
armes ! was echoed through the streets 
of Paris. The pavements near the 
palace were broken up by the mob; 
and, as early as half past four, the 
populace commenced removing the 
stones from the Rue des Poulies, 
and formed a barrier on the left of 
the colonnade. The people thus em- 
ployed were fired on without inter- 
mission by the Swiss troops, and 
many of the Parisians fell. The bar- 
rier was completed about eleven, from 
which a smart fire was returned on 
the soldiers. From this point two 
individuals sprung forward to the 
iron railings enclosing the front of 
the Louvre, and, lying down under 
the dwarf wall, did great execution 
on the troops. They were followed 
by two of the National Guard, one 
of whom carried a tricolour flag ; the 
sight of which led the people towards 
the Louvre, and they determined on 
taking it. The building was garri- 
soned by the Swiss. 


“ They were posted at every window 
and outlet where they could aim with se- 
curity, their deadly precision was soon 
apparent in the numbers of the assailants 
who fell. The approaches to this massive 
building were not made by trenches and 
parallels ; they had no artillery to breach 
its walls, no petards to force its gates : de- 
termination, courage, and impetuosity, 
were substituted for batteries, and a reck- 
lessness of life, a sublime contempt of dan- 
ger, supplied the place of those murderous 
inventions. 

“We must now turn to the attack made 
from the place of St. Germain I’ Auxerrois, 
nearly opposite to the centre of the eastern 
front of the palace. The attack from this 
point was ordered by General Gerard.— 
Every precaution had been taken the pre- 
ceding evening, by the Duke of Ragusa, 
for the defence of the palace; which, from 
its strength, might almost be termed the 
citadel of Paris. The connexion of the 
building with the Tuilleries rendered it of 
such importance, that, if taken, the troops 
had no place of retreat left, but must eva- 
cuate the metropolis. Two regiments of 
the Swiss formed its garrison ; detachments 
of whom were placed in the court, in the 
garden of the infanta, and the neighbour- 
ing gardens. They were amply provided 
with field-pieces and ammunition of va- 
rious kinds for the contest. 

‘ At an early hour the citizens advanced 
at a quick step, General Gerard himself 
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taking the command, with several other 
officers, and some of the brave youths of 
the Polytechnic school; and, having sus- 
tained some murderous discharges from 
the garrison, established themselves in all 
the different houses of the Place of St. Ger- 
main |’Auxerrois, and in every position 
within view and gun-shot of the object of 
attack. The church afforded a command- 
ing situation for the besiegers, from whence 
they fired at every aperture, and at every 
point where a ball was likely to take effect. 
To a citizen named Rouvat, the people 
were indebted for the first idea of the occu- 
pation of the towers and the galleries of the 
church, from whence their fire did tremen- 
dous execution upon the Swiss. The first 
tricoloured flag which floated over its an- 
cient towers, built by the English during 
the regency of the Duke of Bedford, was 
hoisted by an old trumpeter of the chas- 
seurs of the Royal Guard. In accom- 
plishing it he was slightly wounded in the 
hand. 

“ For some hours the fire was kept up 
with vigour and effect on both sides, but 
soon after eleven that of the besieged began 
toslacken. At that period M. Langon, for- 
merly a captain in the army, arrived at the 
head of fifty men, and, having killed se- 
veral Swiss with his own hand, assisted in 
the storming of the palace. Three columns 
now attacked it nearly simultaneously; 
one by the Pont des Arts, another by the 
Quai de I’Ecole, and a third by the colon- 
nade, from the Place St. Germain |’ Auxer- 
rois and Rue des Poulies already mention- 
ed. The assailants rushed forward, not- 
withstanding the terrific fire to which they 
were exposed, to the gate; and after a 
brisk discharge, the last heard in this part 
of the building, entered in triumph at pre- 
cisely a quarter to twelve amid loud shouts 
of Vive la Charte! 

‘It is a circumstance never sufficiently 
to be admired, that, after attending to the 
wounded, not only of their own party but 
those of their opponents, and transporting 
them into the church of St. Germain I’ Aux- 
errois to receive surgical aid, the thoughts 
of the citizens, in their then state of exci- 
tation, should be turned towards the pre- 
servation of the monuments of the arts. 
This national trait must not be overlooked ; 
it is one that, we may boldly say, elevates 
the character of the Parisian populace to so 
proud an eminence that in this metropo- 
lis alone could it have taken place. By 
common consent, those parts of the Louvre 
which are devoted to works of art—its 
many halls filled with the choicest speci- 
mens of ancient sculpture—its noble galle- 
ry, famed throughout the world for its un- 
rivalled collection of paintings—were pur- 
gad spared by the irritated populace, 
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The last triumphant effort of the 
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people was the taking of the Tuille- 
ries. This post, however, did not offer 
a resistance of equal obstinacy to the 
Louvre. The citizens of the quarters 
St. Jacques, St. Germain, the Odé- 
on, and Gros Caillou, assembled, to 
the amount of between 5 and 6,000; 
and combatting with two regiments 
of the royal guards and Swiss, and 
three detachments of lancers, cuiras- 
siers, and foot grenadiers, occupying 
the Carousel, and supported by a field 
of artillery in the garden of the Tuil- 
leries, they routed their adversaries, 
who were thrown into still greater 
confusion by the Swiss, flying from 
the Louvre. These rushed through 
the triumphal arch of the Carousel, 
hurrying Marmont along with them, 
who vainly endeavoured to rally the 
fugitives in the court of the palace. 
The Marshal had brought the whole 
of his forces to cover the retreat of 
the Swiss; but, being thrown into 
the confusion we have described, a 
panic seized the whole body, and they 


_ rushed pell-mell to the Place Louis 


Quinze, across the gardens of the 
Tuilleries. The Parisians followed 
them so closely, that they entered the 
court by the triumphal arch before 
the others had quitted it. They then 
commenced the attack on the palace, 
which was twice taken, and twice 
abandoned ; until, the citizens being 
finally victorious, the tricolour flag 
was planted on the central pavilion. 
The farther particulars of this trans- 
action are well described in the fol- 
lowing passage :— 

“On taking possession of the chateau, 
some excesses were committed by the po- 
pulace, who were irritated by the discovery 
of proclamations of the government to the 
troops, stimulating them against the citi- 
zens, dated the preceding day. These were 
found in the pavilion of Flora; in which 
nearly every article of furniture was de- 
stroyed, and thrown with various precious 
effects from the windows, as were some 
thousands of papers, pamphlets, and even 
books. It is remarkable, that in the library 
of the Duchess of Angouléme alone were 
found any pamphlets, or other works, calcu- 
lated to give any information upon the state 
of popular feeling,or the events passing with- 
out the walls of the royal residence. The 
literary treasures found in the apartments of 
the Dauphin were limited to a complete set 
of almanacks, from the sixteenth century! 
It must not be supposed, however, that the 
royal library was deficient in valuable 
works; on the contrary, it contained a tru- 
ly noble collection, including the works of 
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nearly every renowned writer, from Homer 
downwards. 

The devastations of the populace were 
not, however, confined to the pavilion of 
Flora. All the royal apartments suffered 
considerably. Splendid specimens of porce- 
lain—ornaments of the most costly de- 
scription—and magnificent mirrors—were 
broken without mercy. A portrait of the 
Duke of Ragusa, in the Salle desMaréchaux, 
was torn into a thousand pieces, and every 
bust or portrait of the royal family was in- 
stantly mutilated or destroyed. An excep- 
tion, indeed, was made. One of the victors 
had raised the butt-end of his musket to 
demolish the bust of Louis XVIII. when 
he was reminded, that to this monarch 
France was indebted for the charter. This 
was sufficient to ensure its preservation ; 
the bust was, however, covered with a black 
veil, to mark the feeling entertained of the 
calamities the fated sway of the Bourbons 
had brought upon their country. 

“ The toils of the day, however, demand- 
ed refreshment—the stores of the larder 
and the wine-cellar, consequently, suffered 
considerably. The most delicious viands, 
and the choicest wines and liqueursof every 
description, were partaken of by the vic- 
tors, and by crowds who had followed 
them into the palace, but who had had no 
share in the dangers of its capture The 
scene in the magnificent saloons on this oc- 
casion was curious and grotesque beyond 





description ; hundreds of half-armed men, 
in tattered garments, covered with blood 
and dust, seated on the richly embroidered 
chairs of royalty and state, relating to each 
other the heroic feats they had witnessed, 
or the dangers they had escaped, formed a 
picture to which no pencil could render 
justice. We should state, that whatever 
arms were found were eagerly seized. One 
trophy carried off by the victors was a very 
richly ornamented sword of state, belong- 
ing to the Dauphin—which has, however, 
been since restored.” 

We are sorry to be obliged to quit 
the pages of this interesting volume, 
which we do with an earnest recom- 
mendation of it to the perusal of our 
readers, and want of space compels 
us to pass without further notice to 
the admirable pamphlet descriptive of 
the military events, by the Staff Offi- 
cer of the Guards. Of this pamphlet 
we feel no hesitation in saying, that 
we have seldom read a detail of 
strategic movements more lucidly de- 
veloped or more satisfactorily given. 
It bears the impress of truth in every 
page. The following is the gallant 
officer’s enumeration of the different 
regiments composing the garrison of 
Paris on the 25th of July :— 


* On the 25th of July, 1830, the garrison of Paris was composed as follows :— 


GUARDS. Men. 
Infantry, three regiments, Ist, 3d, and 7th Swiss. 8 Batt. 3,800 
Cavalry, two regiments, Lancers and Cuirassiers . ‘ 8 Squad. 800 


Artillery, 8 guns, 4 howitzers. 
LINE. 


5th, 50th, and 53d Regiments, and 15th Lt. Infantry . 


Fusiliers Sédentaires . ° . 


THE GENDARMERIE. 
Infantry. ; . . . 
Cavalry » > . ° ‘ 


“ But in order to arrive at the exact number of troops who were able to take any part 


in the events of July, we must deduct from 


The four Regimen 


. ° ° ° ° ° 150 


11 Batt. 4,400 
11 Comp. 1,100 


° ° ° . . ° 700 
° ° ° ° . 600 





Total effective ° - 11,550* 


- . the total effective of . . . 11,550 
ts.of the Line, who, by the attitude which they 


took so early as the 27th, separated themselves from the 


Guards > > » 


. 4,400 


The Fusiliers Sédentaires, who surrendered their arms to the peo- 


ple on the very first demand ° 





* “T have omitted from all the corps the non-effectives, men employed in the workshops, 
&c., and a corps attached to the fire-engines, none of whom could have any share in the 
transactions I am about to relate: that part of the Gendarmerie called the Elite was 
scattered through the various royal residences. The Court, happening to be at St. Cloud, 
had carried thither the body-guard, and the corps of Foot-guards attached to the King’s 
person, though their nominal head-quarters were at Paris; in fact, from the 27th July, 


they were all at St. Cloud.” 


“ ° ° ° 1,100 
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The usual parties supplied by the Guards for the daily service of 
the posts in Paris, and at St. Cloud, &c. 1,300 






Similar parties furnished as usual by the Gendarmerie, and which 
suffered the same fate as those furnished by the Guards, 
namely, being seized and disarmed in detail on their several 


posts . . . . 





Remain effective and disposable on the morning of the 28th July, 


Infantry, Cavalry, and Artillery 


. 


“ The other regiments of Guards were stationed as follows to 


INFANTRY. 
3 Battalions at Caen.* 
3 ~=6Ditto—_ at Rouen. 
3 =Ditto —_at Versailles. 
2 Ditto at St. Denis. 
1 Ditto with the Regiment of 


Artillery at Vincennes. 


3 Ditto at Orleans. 


“ The Household troops at St. Cloud, 
Versailles, St. Germain, and Paris, were 
1,000 cavalry and 300 infantry. 

“ Tfall these troops had been collected, 
the Guards and Household troops would 
have amounted to between 19,000 and 
20,000 effective men, and, with the Line, 
Fusileers, and Gendarmerie, would have 
given a grand total of 25,000 effectives, with 
36 pieces of cannon, which might have been 
assembled at Paris within a week. And, if 
measures had been taken a fortnight be- 
fore, and the circle of requisition extended, 
we might have had from 36 to 40,000 men, 
with 50 pieces of cannon. But for such an 
army, large preparations of food, forage, 
and camp-equipage must have been made ; 
and, as we shall see, the handful of troops 
which was at Paris suffered as much by 
neglect of these particulars, as by the mi- 
litary blunders of the Commander-in- 
Chief.” 


The three lines following the above 
paragraph develope, in a few words, 
the whole secret of the defeat of the 
Royalists :— 

“ THE FACT, HOWEVER, WAS, THAT NO 
PREPARATIONS WERE MADE, WHEN, ON 
THE MORNING OF THE 26TH JULY, THE 
MONITEUR PUBLISHED THE CELEBRATED 
ORDONNANCES.” 


Reflection on the grand and mov- 
ing scenes of the recent Revolution of 
Paris, must lead every well-regulated 
mind to this one conclusion—that the 
time of despotism is past—that poli- 
tical fanaticism has had its day—that 
upstart ministerial pride will no lon- 
ger be submitted to—that princely 
and ducal arrogance will most assu- 
redly have a fall—that military tools 


LS eessesteneneseenenssssson 


* “In the barrack of Courbevoie (beyond Neuilly) there was only the depét of the 


regiment which was stationed at Caen.” 


° . > 550 
7,350 
: i ‘ 4,200 
CAVALRY. 
1 Squadron (Depét) at Compiégne. 
6 Ditto at Meaux. 
1 Ditto (Depot) at Melun. 
6 Ditto at Fontainebleau. 
6 Ditto at Corbeil. 
12 Ditto at Versailles. 
2 Ditto at Sévres. 


are by no means so efficacious as the 
love of a people, and that public 
opinion is the ultima ratio of every 
wholesome minded monarch. A 
standing army may be necessary, but 
it can never be every thing in a state 
—its preponderance is incompatible 
with national safety. Kings must 
now cast themselves upon the love 
of their people, through the instru- 
mentality of pure-minded, enlighten- 
ed, useful ministers, whose views shall 
hold progressively with the progress 
of the age, and who, discarding every 
thing in the shape of household myr- 
midons and female intriguers, shall 
rely upon their own immaculate cha- 
racter and high deserts, for the per 
servation of their rank. Otherwise 
the popular voice will condemn both 
the one and the other—and though 
it be gagged by the hands of tyranny, 
and the hands of the people be bound 
down into inaction, still their hearts 
will be estranged, animosity will be 
engendered, the moment for retalia- 
tion will arrive, and ample vengeance 
will be taken on the heads of their 
oppressors. Better then to conciliate 
the people—better to have their ap- 
plausive shouts than their deep and 
muttered curses. Ministers now have 
for the attainment of so desirable a 
consummation a better appliance than 
former ages could boast. The virtues 
of a Titus or Trajan could indeed be 
echoed from lip to lip. The lauda- 
tory echo, however, was many years 
in pervading the circumference of the 
empire ; but the virtues of the great in 
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the present day can be in a few hours 
emblazoned throughout the country 
by the instrumentality of the press. 
This is the true curb on arbitrary 
power and despotism, and will laugh 
to scorn all the bands of Janissary 
and pretorian cohorts with which 
tyranny'would wish to enslave the full 
and free expression of national indig- 
nation. 

Public opinion, at the present mo- 
ment, is the greatest safeguard of the 
state, and the stoutest champion for 
fighting the battles of prime minis- 
ters. Since the period of the first 
tremendous revolution in France, it 
has been gradually acquiring strength 
until it has attained a supremacy too 
powerful for resistance. In July last, 
it enacted in Paris the terrific scenes 
which have been the subject of this 
article—its effects are also, at this 
moment, operating in every country 
throughout Europe. Happy will Eng- 
land be if it escape the revolutionary 
contagion, and this she may most 
certainly do, if her ministers be but 
faithful and her subjects true. Her 
salvation depends on her ministers— 
not such ministers as the pack that 


yelped to the lash of Billy Holmes, 
the whipper-in—and who have all, 


thank Heaven, resigned with His 
Highness of Waterloo—and are now 
gnashing their teeth for very rage in 
the Tophet of despair—nor yet such 
ministers as, in ill-assorted compa- 
nionship, now hold the reins of go- 
vernment under the tutelage of Lord 
Grey. Difference of sentiment would, 
indeed, signify little—nay, it would 
ensure the eliciting of wise councils ; 
but the taint of self-interest has fixed 
its seal upon too many of the last 
body, and the people at large look 
at the foremost of the number with 
silent astonishment, and sigh or ob- 
jurgate at the weakness of man who, 
fired with ambition and .struggling 
for pre-eminence, utters. mountains 
of promises, and who, in possession 
of the height of his wishes, whistles 
those promises to the winds, and 
feeling his desires regenerated by 
lucky circumstances, appears before 
his fellow-creatures in such a cha- 
racter as shall belie his former iden- 
tity. Even thus much may be said 
of Lord Grey and of Lord Lans- 
downe; Lord Brougham is yet safe, 
but his foot is on a precipice, and 
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one step may save or destroy him in 
public estimation for ever. Let him 
only act up to the promises which, 
as a commoner, he enunciated to 
listening thousands ; let him, in op- 
position to worldly influences, com- 
port himself as an honest, honour- 
able, conscientious man—and his 
name will be enshrined in the hearts 
of the people, and command more 
reverence with posterity than if it 
were engraven on tablets of gold. 
For the other two—the eye of sus- 
picion is upon them—the community 
at large is gradually raising its voice 
in condemnation of their proceedings, 
and unless the measure of Reform 
which they have the intention of 
producing, be general, sweeping, 
and bold, there remains no salvation 
for them—there remains no salva- 
tion for the country. These noble- 
men were formerly loud as theorists 
about retrenchment. Now that op- 
portunity for effecting their plans is 
offered—they have attempted to jug- 
gle the senses of the public into a 
blind state of credulity, while the Pre- 
mier has shown a magnanimous ex- 
ample of distributing places and 
emoluments among his own kith and 
kindred to the fifth and sixth degree. 
With respect to Reform—there has 
been, on all hands, the most puerile 
and contemptible shufiling. This Re- 
form, however, the nation will have, 
and let ministers take heed how they 
refuse it or endeavour wantonly to 
arouse the wrath of the slumbering 
dragon. There are enthusiasts and 
political madmen in England, on 
whom the continental revolutions 
will operate like lightning. Re- 
form without working like an uni- 
versal panacea on the national evils, 
will do more towards pacifying the 
people than any other boon that could 
be granted. The spirit of contentment 
and industry would then spread from 
city to town, and from town to vil- 
lage and hamlet. With Reform, the 
two principles of retrenchment and 
peace can be efficaciously employed 
—without Reform, the wisest of mi- 
nisters must be defeated. With Re- 
form, we may laugh to scorn all the 
baleful examples of the continent— 
without Reform, we become victims 
—and that speedily—to anarchy and 
confusion. 
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“ How now! a ral? 
Dead, for a ducat, dead.” 


In speaking of the individual whose 
name appears at the head of these 
observations, we know not whether 
a feeling of grief or indignation pre- 
dominates. Grief, that a man who 
had so well fought the good fight of 
Protestant ism, should have ultimate- 
ly been weighed in the balance, and 
found wanting ;—or indignation, that 
the most shameless apostasy on re- 
cord, should be deemed worthy a 
mitre in the church he had betray- 
ed—that a political Judas, instead of 
expiating his treason on the stage of 
a pillory, should be exalted to the 
episcopal throne of a proud diocese 
in England. 

It always was, and still is, 
conscientious belief, that a church 
founded upon the Gospel of Christ, 
whose walls are supported by the 
buttresses of a Liturgy, allowed even 
by our enemies to be pure and un- 
spotted, could never fall, except by 
treachery within her sanctuary. And 
the popular indignation at the an- 
nouncement of Dr. Phillpott being 
elevated to the see of Exeter, con- 
firms our ides Moreover, the mon- 
strous proposition of holding the 
living of Stanhope iz commendam, 
will have the effect of a mine upon 
the public feeling, which in its ex- 
plosion may shake to their founda- 
tion the towers of Lambeth. The 
transaction smells of ‘ thirty pieces 
of silver:” the modern Judas, un- 
able in the flesh to sacrifice H1s 
Master, scruples not to immolate 
thechurch, HIS IMMACULATE SPOUSE, 
at the shrine of expediency. It is 
vain to talk of conviction, when the 
major and minor of the argument 
rest upon a mitre! If the honest 
polemic were convinced of his error, 
why. in common honesty, did he 
not, like Judas of old, spurn the 
price of his treason, the 
Stanhope, which was professedly the 
reward of his hostility to Popery, 
and opposition to Canning? Why 


our 


did he not proclaim to the world, 
“* T have been rewarded for advocat- 
ing sentiments, which, on 
ration, 


conside- 
[ am compelled to retract ; 


living of 


HAMLET. 


and therefore I resign the preferment, 
which I can no longer conscientious- 
ly retain?” Had he acted in this 
manner, we might have pitied, and 
after a full and satisfactory expiation, 
have pardoned his errors ;—have al- 
lowed him to sink into that state of 
insignificance and contempt, which 
is generally the award of traitors 
and apostates. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this man glories in his “ bad 
eminence ;” and prefers the polluted 
caresses of avowed expediency-mon- 
gers, to the honourable support of 
the staunch and uncompromising 
friends of the Established Church. 

It is our wish, however, at the 
present crisis, to call public attention 
to the effects which the consecration 
of this arch-apostate must have upon 
the Church of England. And there 
are two points, which particularly 
demand our attention in this con- 
sideration. First, the character of 
the prelate.—With his private life, 
of course, it is not the province of a 
public journal to interfere ; indeed, as 
far as we know, Dr. Phillpott, from 
his cradle to the present hour, may 
have led as immaculate a life as the 
seven sleepers, during their length- 
ened repose: his charity may have 
been as extended as the wants of 
his large parish, and his preaching 
as efficacious as that of Pope Gre- 
gory, or any other of the saints of 
Rome, whom he appears now in- 
clined to adore. Nor do we even 
hint that he is addicted to avarice, 
although we have some faint recol- 
lection of a miserly smile which curl- 
ed his upper lip, when toasting that 
the temporalities of Stanhope one 
year realized five thousand five hun- 
= d pounds !—Sed quid hoc ad rem? 

We have only to enquire, by what 
public act has he vindicated his 
claim to the episcopal throne? Is 
he more orthodox or learned than 
Benson? Has he ever displayed 
even a shadow of that pious indivi- 
dual’s arresting eloquence and pro- 
found theological research in the 

pulpit ? > Is Harness a name less dis- 


fingui shed for all that is praise 
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worthy and desirable in our priest- 
hood? Is Hartwell Horne less known, 
or less worthy of preferment, than this 
polemical weathercock? Or are the 
numberless other eminent writers, 
who have shed a lustre upon their 
profession, to be superseded by the 
betrayer of his religion, the unho- 
ly convert to expediency? Alas! 
that the ministers of Great Britain 
should compel us to put such ques- 
tions. It is not, however, too late 
to retract; for by withholding the 
commendam from the avaricious grasp 
of this worldly parson and rat, this 
turncoat, and vile recreant to Pro- 
testantism, the disgrace upon our 
church may be yet averted. Without 
the fat living of Stanhope, the glut- 
tonous renegade will not take the 
lean bishopric of Exeter. 

By what public act, then, we re- 
peat the question, has Dr. Phillpott 
vindicated his claim to the episcopal 
throne ?—By arts and mancuvres, 
that, in the purer times of ecclesias- 
tical discipline, would have unfrocked 
a consecrated bishop. By a betrayal 
of those principles, in defence and 
profession of which Latimer, Ridley, 
Hooper, Cranmer, and a thousand 
equally brave and honest, though 
less eminent men, laid down their 
lives. The stake and the fire had no 
terrors for them, when a profession 
of faith was demanded. Religion 
and honour had no charms for him, 
when a mitre was thrown into the 
opposite scale. For no good deed 
then; for no heroic suffering in the 
cause of the church; for no distin- 
guished spiritual acquirements ; for 
no eminent controversial writings ; 
for no resistance offered to the en- 
croaching spirit of the times; for 
no opposition to men and measures 
professedly hostile to the Church of 
England, is Dr. Phillpott selected 
for the discharge of the episcopal 
duties in one of the most impor- 
tant dioceses of England—sur ror 
SHAMELESS AND UNBLUSHING APO- 
stasy!! 

In the meantime, what do the 
parties most interested, namely, the 
clergy and inhabitants of the diocese 
of Exeter and the gentry of Stan- 
hope say to these proceedings? The 
former are indignant in the extreme, 
especially the laity, who, 
rightly informed, 
their intention of 


if we are 
have expressed 
marking the en- 
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trance of the apostate into their city, 
by a general mourning and closing 
of shops. The latter have presented 
a petition to the throne, calling 
upon his Majesty, in the most firm, 
but respectful manner, to exercise 
his prerogative, as head of the 
church, and not suffer the crying 
evil of pluralities, longer to disgrace 
the ecclesiastical code. To say that 
we sympathise with the petitioners, 
would not express one tithe of the 
indignation we, in common with the 
majority of the public, feel at the 
insult offered both to Exeter and 
Stanhope. The Stanhopians were 
in ecstasies, at the thought of getting 
rid of the incubus—but they find 
that the ‘‘ whited sepulchre,”’ is still, 
though at a distance, to exercise his 
baleful influence im their parish— 
whilst the protestant Devonians curse 
the ministry, who inflict ‘upon them 
a bishop, who has proved, in the face 
of day, how little the interests of 
the church will be consulted, should 
any temporal advantage be likely to 
accrue to their apostate guardian. 

For this man, notwithstanding, 
apologists are found. Mr. Peel 
whined out a pathetic appeal for his 
brother Arcadian, as Lord Byron 
would have called the pair; the Ho- 
nourable Secretary whispered that 
this Rectory had, on other occasions, 
been united to a Bishopric; that this 
was no exception to a rule, made in 
behalf of Dr. Phillpott, but an evil 
that had existed from the foundation 
of the Church; and much more 
equally irrelevant matter would have 
been inflicted probably upon the 
House, had not Sir J. Graham at 
once indignantly declared, that if 
such flagrant violations of al] decen- 
cy and propriety were not only per- 
mitted but defended, he should adopt 
another course, and appeal to the 
Crown. On a subsequent evening, 
Lord Belgrave, a juvenile Whig, de- 
precated the course pursued by the 
House, and besought them, in a feel- 
ing, nursery harangue, to suspend 
their judgment for the present, upon 
the learned and honest Doctor, who 
was preparing a defence, and would 
shortly submit to the public many 
cogent and unanswerable reasons, 
why he should not be disturbed in 
the enjoyment of his sinecure thou- 
sands. 

And what 


eflect, we would ask, 
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can such appeals have upon the pub- 
lic mind? Evidently this. When 
the conduct of Ministers, in the dis- 
tribution of patronage, is so grossly 
at variance with the interests of the 
Church, that even Mr. Peel blushed, 
6 vaaas! in attempting a, defence; 
and when a sucking Whig lordling 
was selected by a renegade Tory 
priest, to make an impression in his 
favour in the Commons, there must 
be something rotten in the system ; 
something demanding strict scrutiny. 
And these miserable attempts at 
blinking the question, and bolstering 
up the reputation for consistency of 
both patron and client, cannot fail 
to excite disgust, and hasten a crisis, 
whether for good or evil, time alone 
can develope. 

The subject, however, is not likely 
to rest here. Sir J. Graham is, as 
before hinted, determined to bring 
the state of the church, more parti- 
cularly as regards pluralities, before 
Parliament; and all the shuffling of 
Sir Robert Peel, and his organized 
company of rats, even if the new 
police are flung into the bargain, 
will not be able to disguise from the 
public the disgraceful manner in 
which the ecclesiastical patronage of 
the crown, which is our second po- 
sition, has been for many years, and 
particularly during the dictatorship 
of Wellington, mismanaged. That 
admirable, and we lament to say, 
only Protestant paper, the Standard. 
has a few observations upon this 
point, which we shall take the liber- 
ty of adapting to our present argu- 
ment. They occur in the comment 
upon the motion of Sir J. Graham, 
alluded to above, and are calculated 
to call the attention of all who are 
sincerely devoted to the interests of 
the Church of England, to the terri- 
ble illustration, which the honour- 
able Baronet’s speech and the pro- 
ceedings resulting therefrom present- 
ed, of the danger to which that ve- 
nerable establishment is exposed, by 
having such aman as the Duke of 
Wellington at the head of the King’s 
councils, 

“‘ The object of Sir James’s motion, 
the fate of which will probably be 
decided before the publication of 
these remarks, is an address to the 
crown, praying his Majesty not to 
allow Dr. Phillpott to hold the 
living of Stanhope in commendam 
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with the bishopric of Exeter. This 
is the first approach to an attempt on 
the part of the House of Commons, to 
direct the Crown in the administration 
of its ecclesiastical patronage, that has 
been made for nearly two centuries ! 
The last attempt of the kind, if we 
remember rightly, was the cele- 
brated motion of Sir Edward Deer- 
ing in 1640, a motion identical in 
effect with that of Sir James Gra- 
ham—the first blow, as he who 
made it confessed with sorrow, in 
that attack upon the Church, by 
which Church and Monarchy were 
ruined. Still we are scarcely in- 
clined to blame the course pursued 
on the present occasion. Here isa 
man clinging for lucre to the profits 
of a station—the duties of which he 
does not even prefend an intention 
of fulfilling—clinging, in defiance 
and mockery of the unanimous re- 
monstrances of all the persons con- 
cerned, to the number of twelve 
thousand! On the other side here 
is this man thrust upon the see of 
Exeter, in like defiance and mockery 
of the wishes of the parties most 
concerned, forced into a city where, 
as we have hefore observed, his en- 
trance is to be acknowledged by 
closed windows, and all the forms of 
a general mourning!! Who will 
have the audacity to say, unless he 
be an actual or expectant pluralist, 
that this is not a case demanding ani- 
madversion and interference? It is 
true that viewing the results of Sir 
Edward Deering’s motion, great cau- 
tion and jealousy ought to be used 
in recognizing the authority of the 
House of Commons, and supporting 
a motion coming from a very ques- 
tionable friend of the establishment. 
If evil, however, should arise, the 
Church will have none to thank but 
the apostate and temporizing pre- 
lates and dignitaries of her esta- 
blishment, who yielded to the apo- 
cryphal tale of expediency, devised 
by the Wellingtons and Peels for 
their own private ends ; and who, we 
firmly believe, would not hesitate 
one moment to sacrifice the revenues 
of the Church, nay, the Church it- 
self, rather than resign their lucra- 
tive situations.” 

There is still another consideration, 
which ought not to be passed over 
in silence, especially as it is one, if 
uot the leading cause, of the ill-will, 
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with which the existing ecclesiastical 
polity is viewed by many well- 
judging and upright men—and one, 
which cannot fail to become a prin- 
cipal feature in any debates upon the 
conduct of Dr. Phillpott. We allude 
to the one thousand and fifty livings, 
which fall short of sixty pounds per 
annum, and the vast number of poor 
curates, who do not receive even that 
pittance ! 

How, it will naturally be asked, 
can the well-being of a church be 
reconciled with such an unequal dis- 
tribution of its wealth? On what 
principles of justice or propriety is a 
man like Phillpott, to hold a sinecure 
of five thousand five hundred pounds 
per annum! independent of episco- 
pal honours and emoluments, whilst 
meritorious and consistent parish 
priests, who are a honour to their 
profession, and a blessing to the pa- 
rishes and neighbourhoods in which 
they reside, are barely able to pro- 
cure coarse food, and coarser clo- 
thing for their families. We are no 
advocates for an equalization of 
church property—we do not wish to 
see all gradations destroyed. But 
some modification is imperatively 
called for, and sincerely do we hope 
that the day is not far distant, when 
every parish will contain a resident 
minister, and the term plurality be 
expunged from the ecclesiastical vo- 
cabulary. 

Some of our prelates are said to 
be hostile to the existing system, and 
those too who have possessed in for- 
mer days more than one, or even two 
pieces of preferment. If their pro- 
fessions be sincere, which they will, 






*.* Gentle Reader, since the above was written, the Wellington adminis- 


in all probability, very shortly have 
an opportunity of manifesting; we 
shall rejoice in the circumstance, 
from whatever source their new lights 
may have been derived. And earn- 
estly do we recommend them to lose 
no time in devising a remedy for 
such crying evils. If the reform 
commences where it unquestionably 
ought, with the dignitaries them- 
selves, all may yet be well; the 
Church may continue to be, what she 
has ever been since the Reformation, 
a real blessing to the country, and a 
bulwark of the state. On the other 
hand, should she resist all attempts 
at remodelling her system on an im- 
proved basis, or even should she re- 
main supine, and take no steps to 
meet the impending danger, it is 
much to be feared that her enemies 
will compass her round about, and 
not leave one stone upon another to 
inform posterity what a_ beautiful 
structure the neglect of her own 
chosen watchmen and defenders suf- 
fered to fall into decay. 

One word more; the unparalleled 
and glaring apostasy of Phillpott, e¢ 
hoc genus omne, has done more in a 
few weeks to injure the establish- 
ment, than all the attacks of all the 
liberals, unitarians, and atheists com- 
bined, could have effected in a cen- 
tury. And, should he be countenanc- 
ed by its supporters, and admitted 
as a worthy brother by the bench of 
bishops, the end may be easily an- 
ticipated. The venerable fabric, 
which has existed in such splendour 
for two centuries and a half, will fall to 
the ground, having been undermined 
by RATS! 


tration is defunct, and the Bishop Piillpott has been refused his commendam. 
This looks well for the cabinet of Lord Grey, who may depend upon it, that 
by purifying the Church, and punishing duplicity in her ministrants, he is 
preserving the most solid pillar of the fabric of the constitution. There is, 
however, one drawback to this piece of commendation. What could Lord 
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Althorp mean by assuring the* friends (!) of Phillpott that he was to have 
the first sinecure situation in the Church, as compensation for the loss of 
Stanhope. If this be so, the Ministers will be playing fast and loose with 
the people ; for it will only be taking away with one hand, to give with the 
other; and falling into the line of action so indignantly scouted in regard to 
the late Ministry by the voice of the public—namely, that tergiversation in 
politics, and apostasy to the church, are to be rewarded. We hope ministers 
will not hazard their new born popularity by so objectionable a course. 

As to the apostate himself, it has been said on his behalf, that he was 
adverse to Catholic emancipation (!) This is a most brazen assertion, and 
the public will not let it pass—for, indeed, it makes the matter worse. 
Hating the act—yet concurring in the act—is he not doubly criminal ? 
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CRUTHERS AND JONSON ; 


Cruthers aud Jonson, 


OR, THE OUTSKIRTS OF LIFE. 






A TRUE STORY. 


Wauar feeling of our nature is so 
universally approved, as that of 
Friendship? Unlike all others, it ap- 
pears to be capable of no excess, and 
to unite every suffrage in its fa- 
vour: the more vehement, the more 
enthusiastic it is, we applaud it the 
more ; and men of all climes and ha- 
bitudes, the saint, the savage, and 
the sage, unite in our applauses. It 
is, in fact, the great balsam of ex- 
istence, ‘ the brook that runneth by 
the way,” out of which the wearied 
sons of Adam may all drink comfort 
and refreshment to nerve them in the 
toils of life’s parched and dusty jour- 
ney. It communicates a dignity and 
calm beauty to the humblest lot ; and 
without it the loftiest is but a shining 
desert. 

I myself like friendship as well as 
any man likes it, and I feel a plea- 
sure in reflecting that the story I am 
now to write will afford one well 
authenticated instance of that noble 
sentiment. Not that by this remark 
I mean to excite unfounded expecta- 
tion, nor that I have ought very mar- 
vellous to say either about passions 
of the mind or exploits displaying 
them. I have, in truth, no moving 
tragedy to set forth; no deed of he- 
roism or high adventure; nothing of 
your Pythias and Damon, your The- 
seus and Pirithous. My heroes were 
not Kings of Athens or Children of 
the Cloud; but honest Lairds of An- 
nandale. They never braved the rage 
of Dionysius dooming them to die, 
never went down to Hades that they 
might flirt with Proserpine, or 
slaughter the mastiff Cerberus: yet 
they were true men “ in their own 
humble way ;” men tried in good and 
evil hap, and not found wanting ; 
their history seems curious enough, 
if | can tell it rightly, to deserve some 
three minutes of attention from an 
idle man ; especially in times so stu- 
pid and prosaic as these ; times of 
monotony and safety, and matter of 
fact, where affections are measured 
by the tale of guineas, where people’s 
fortunes are exalted, and their pur- 
poses achieved by the force, not of 
the arm or of the heart; but of the 





spinning-jennie and the steam-engine. 
I proceed with my narrative. 

In the early part of the last cen- 
tury, the parish school-house of 
Hoddam, a low squat building by 
the Edinburgh highway side, could 
number among its daily visitants 
two boys of the names of Cruthers 
and Jonson, who at first agreed in 
nothing, except in the firm deter- 
mination shewn by each to admit of 
no superior. Such a principle, main- 
tained by one individual, might pos- 
sibly have led to very pleasing results, 
in so far as that one was concerned : 
maintained by two, it led to nothing 
but broils and bickerings, hard words 
and harder blows. Without end or 
number were their squabbles. In 
every feat of scholarship or mischief, 
whether it were to expound the ve- 
nerable Dilworth’s system of arith- 
metic within doors, or to work some 
devilry without; to lead the rival 
gangs of “‘ English men and Scots,” 
to clank the old kirk-bell, or ven- 
ture on the highest and brittlest 
boughs of the asb-trees and yews that 
grew around, still these two were 
violent competitors, and by their 
striving far outstript the rest. Fre- 
quently, of course, they came to 
sparring, in which they would exhi- 
bit all the energy and animation of 
Entellus and Dares, or even of Mo- 
lyneux and Crib. The boy Cruthers 
was decidedly the better boxer; he 
was stronger than Jonson, could beat 
him whenever he chose; and in time 
came to choose it very often. Jonson 
had more of the Socratic than of the 
Stoic philosopher in his turn of mind: 
he could not say “ thou mayest beat 
the case of Jonson—himself thou 
canst not reach ;” on the contrary, 
he felt too clearly that himself was 
reached, and as all his attempts to 
remedy the evil but made it worse, 
the exasperation of his little heart 
was extreme. On one occasion, when 
the fortune of battle had again declar- 
ed against him, and Cruthers was 
thrashing his outward man with more 
than usual vigour, poor Jonson start- 
ed from his grasp all covered with 
bruises, and clenching his fist in the 
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692 Cruthers and Jonson ; 


face of his enemy, he swore, with the 

tears streaming from his eyes, and in 
a voice half-choaked by sobs, that 
before the sun went down Cruthers 
should rue this. So threatening he 
went away. 

It was morning when this occur- 
red, and the comments on it did not 
cease till the arrival of the redoubted 
Mr. Scroggs, the gaunt and sallow- 
visaged Dominie, in whose presence 
al] jarring passions died into a timid 
calm. I know not what feelings Cru- 
thers had while the hours rolled on, 
or whether he had any; but appa- 
rently they were forgotten, when, at 
mid-day, Jonson’s absence had not 
been inquired into, and the hot cabin 
vomited forth its exulting population 
to frolic their gamesome hour beneath 
the clear summer sky. Of the boys, 
some arranged themselves for pitch- 
and-toss, some preferred marbles, 
others shinty ; the girls produced 
their skipping-ropes, or set to pile 
their bits of crockery into a “ dres- 
ser ;” in short the whole “ green” 
was swarming with a noisy throng 
of little men and little women, all 
bustling because each corner of the 
earth was yet full of motives to allure 
them ; all happy because they had 
not yet been smitten with the curse 
of passions or the malady of thought. 
The grim carrier, as he drove his 
groaning wain past them, and trailed 
his own weary limbs over the burnt 
highway along with it, wondered 
why the deuce they did not go to 
sleep when they could get it done. 
The laird himself, as he whirled by 
in a cloud of dust, with his steeds, 
his beef-eaters, and his paraphernalia, 
looked out from his yellow chariot 
upon them, then within upon his own 
sick and sated soul, and would have 
cursed the merry brats, had he not 
consoled himself by recollecting that, 
in a few years, want, and hardship, 
and folly, would make them all. as 
wretched as plenty, and pleasure, and 
folly had made him. In fact, it was 
a scene which Mr. Wordsworth would 
have gone some miles to see; would 
have whined over for a considerable 
time; and most likely would have 

written a sonnet or two upon. 

But nothing earthly is destined to 
continue : the flight of a given num- 
ber of minutes would have put an 
end to all this revelry at any rate; 
an unexpected incident put an end 
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to it more effectually and sooner. 
The game was at the hottest ; chuck- 
farthing waxed more interesting eve- 
ry moment, rope-skipping was be- 
come a rage, shinties were flying in 
fragments, shins were being broken, 
all was tumult, happiness, and hurly- 
burly, when all at once the van- 
quished Jonson appeared upon the 
Green, with a fierce though sedate 
look upon his countenance, and what 
was worse—a large horse-pistol in 
his hand! All paused at sight 
of him; the younger boys and all 
the girls uttered a short shrill shriek, 
and Cruthers grew as pale as milk. 
What might have been the issue is 
uncertain, for the sudden silence and 
the short shriek had in them some- 
thing strange enough to alarm the 
vigilance of Mr. Scroggs—busy at 
the time within doors, expounding 
to the Ecclefechan exciseman some 
more abstruse departments of the 
mystery of gauging. Throwing down 
his text-book, that invaluable com- 
pend, the Young Man’s Best Com- 
panion, he forthwith sallied from his 
noon-tide privacy, and solemnly in- 
quired what was the matter. The 
matter was investigated, the pistol 
given up, and after infinite higgling 
the truth flashed out as clear as day. 
The Dominie’s jaw sank a consider- 
able fraction of an ell; his colour 
went and came; he said, with a hol- 
low tone, ‘‘The Lord be near us!’’ 
and sat down upon a stone by the 
wall-side, clasping his temples with 
both his hands, and then stooping 
till he grasped the whole firmly be- 
tween his knees, to try if he could 
possibly determine what was to be 
done in this strange business. He 
spoke not for the space of three 
minutes and a half; the whole meet- 
ing was silent except for whispers; 
the rivals did not even whisper. 

By degrees, however, when the 
first whirl of terror and confusion 
had a little subsided, the dim_ out- 
lines of the correct decision began 
to dawn upon the bewildered soul 
of Mr. Scroggs. He saw that one 
of the boys must leave him: the 
only question now was which. He 
knew that Cruthers’s father was a 
staunch yeoman, Laird of Brecon- 
hill, which he ploughed indeed with 
his own hands—but in a way that 
made him well to pass in money 
matters, that enabled him on Sun- 
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days to ride forth apon a stout sleek 
nag, to pay his way on all occasions, 
and to fear no man. He knew at 
the same time that Jonson’s father 
was likewise a Laird, and one that 
disdained to plough; but also that 
though his rank was higher, his purse 
was longer in the neck; that, in short, 
Knockhill was but a spendthrift; that 
he loved to hunt and gamble; and 
that his annual consumpt of whisky 
was very great. Mr. Scroggs was 
a gentleman that knew the world; 
he had learned to calculate the power 
of men and their various influences 
upon himself and the public ; he felt 
the full force of that beautiful propo- 
sition in arithmetic, that one and 
one make two; he at length made 
up his mind. ‘‘ You, Jonson,” said 
he, rising gradually, “ you have 
broken the peace of the school; you 
have been a quarrelsome fellow, and 
when Cruthers got the better of you, 
in place of yielding or complaining 
to me, you have gone home privily 
and procured fire-arms, with intent, 
as I conceive, to murder, or at least 
mortally affright, a fellow Christian, 
an honest man’s child; which, by 
the law of Moses, as you find in the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, and 
also by various acts of Parliament, 
is avery heinous crime: you like- 
wise Owe me two quarters of school- 
wages, which I do not expect you will 
ever pay; you cannot be here any 
longer. Go your ways, sirrah, and may 
all that’s ill among us go with you !” 
Apparently this most frank state- 
ment excited no very definite idea 
in Jonson's mind; at least he stood 
motionless on hearing it, his eyes 
fixed and tearless, his teeth clench- 
ed, his nostrils dilated, all his 
frame displaying symptoms of some 
inward agony by which his little 
mind was torn, but indicating no 
settled purpose of acting either this 
way or that. Most persons would 
have pitied him; but Mr. Scroggs 
was free from that infirmity : he had 
felt no pity during many years for 
any but himself. Cruthers was 
younger and more generous : touch- 
ed to the quick at his adversary’s 
forlorn situation, he stepped forward, 
and bravely signified that himself 
was equally to. blame, promising, 
moreover, that if the past could be 
forgiven, he would so live with 
Jonson as to give no cause for cen- 
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sure in the future. “ Let us both 
stay,” he said, ‘‘ and we will never 
quarrel more.” Tears burst from 
Jonson’s eyes at this unexpected 
proposal ; the Dominie himself, sur- 
prised and pleased, inquired if he 
was willing to stand by it; for an- 
swer he stretched out his hand and 
grasped that of Cruthers in silence. 
“* Well! blessed are the peace- 
makers,’” observed Mr. Scroggs, 
‘“blessed indeed—see that it be so— 
see that, &c. &c. Boys,” continued 
he, “‘ this is a braw business cer- 
tainly ; these two callants (gallants) 
have done very manfully—hem !— 
you shall have this afternoon in 
holiday to—.”’ A universal squeal 
returned him loud and shrill ac- 
claim ; the sun-burnt urchins capered, 
pranced, and shouted ; in their souls 
they blessed the two rivals, danced 
round them for a few minutes, then 
darted off by a hundred different 
paths; while the Dominie, with his 
raw-boned pupil, Mr. Candlewick, 
the gauger, returned to their studies 
with fresh alacrity. 

Not so Cruthers and Jonson. They 
were left together, glad as any other 
pair, but with a more serious glad- 
ness. They were not in haste to ga 
home, having much to tell each other. 
Two grown-up persons would have 
felt very awkward in their place ; 
would have hemm’d and haw’'d, and 
said a great many insipidities, at- 
tempting, perhaps ‘honestly, to break 
the ice of ceremony, but in vain—sin- 
cerely desirous to be reconciled, yet 
obliged to part chagrined and baffled, 
and praying mutually that they might 
never meet again. The boys managed 
better. Ina moment they got over 
head and ears in each other’s confi- 
dence ; proposed an afternoon’s nest- 
ing together; strolled over the green 
fields and copses, recapitulating all the 
while their former feuds and conflicts, 
each taking the whole blame upon 
himself—communicating,too, their lit- 
tle hopes and projects, admiring each 
other heartily, and feeling the plea- 
sure of talking increase every mo- 
ment. Wearied, at length, by wan- 
dering in many a shady dingle, many 
a sunny holm, they sat down upon a 
bright green hillock, in the midst of 
what is now called the Duke’s Mea- 
dow, and agreed that it would soon 
be time to part. 

It was a lovely evening, as I have 
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been told, and the place itself is not 
without some charms. Around them 
lay an undulating tract of green 
country, sprinkled with trees and 
white cottages, hanging on the sunny 
sides of the declivities. Cattle lowing 
afar off in the closes; ploughmen driv- 
ing home their wearied teams ; and co- 
lumns of blue peat-smoke, rising from 
every chimney within sight, gave no- 
tice that the goodwives were cooking 
their husbands’ frugal supper. In 
front, the Annan rolled to the east- 
ward, with a full and clear current, 
a shrill, quiet, rushing tone, through 
woods of beech and sycamore, all 
glancing and twinkling in the evening 
sheen. On the left rose Woodcockair, 
to which the rook was making wing, 
and Repentance Hill,with its old Bor- 
der watch-tower, now inhabited by 
ghosts and pigeons; while to the 
right, and far away, the great red disc 
of the sun, among its curtains of fla- 
ming cloud, was hanging over the 
shoulder of Criffel, and casting a yel- 
low, golden light athwart the whole 
frith of Solway ; on the other side of 
which, St. Bees’ Head, with all the 
merry ports and granges of Cumber- 
land, swelled gradually up into the 
hills, where Skiddaw, and Helvellyn, 
and a thousand nameless peaks, tow- 
ered away into the azure vault, and 
shone as if they had been something 
far better than they were. 

These boys were no poets. Indeed, 
except the author of Lagg’s elegy and 
Macnay, whose ode, beginning with 


** A joiner lad has ta’en a trip 
Across the Atlantic in a ship,” 


—(not a cart, or washing-tub, the 
usual method of conveyance)—has 
been much admired by the literary 
world, Annandale has had few poets 
of note, and no philosopher but “ Hen- 
derson On the Breeding of Swine ;” yet 
the beauty of sucha scene, the calm, 
rich, reposing loveliness of nature, 
will penetrate into the dullest heart, 
These poor fellows felt its influence, 
though they knew it not; disposing 
them to peace and friendliness, and 
generous purposes, beyond the low 
rudeness of their customary way of 
life. They took each other’s hands— 
the right in the right, the left in the 
left, crosswise, though they had no 
leaning to Popery—and there pro- 
mised solemnly that they would ever 
be friends, would back each other 
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out in every quarrel, assist each other 
in purse and person while they lived; 
and, to close all, they added a sti- 
pulation, that when one died, the 
other, if within seas at the time, 
should see his comrade quietly laid 
in earth, and their friendship, never 
broken in this world, consigned de- 
voutly to the prospects of a better. 
It is not recorded, that any thunder 
was heard in the sky to ratify this vow 
—any flight of eagles to “the right 
hand or to the left—or any flight of 
any thing—except, indeed, the flap- 
ping, staggering, hovering half-flight 
of an old and care-worn goose, busi- 
ly engaged in hatching nine addle 
eggs by the side of a neighbouring 
brook, and just then issuing forth 
with much croaking, and hissing, and 
blustering—less, I fear, to solemnize 
their engagement, than to seek her 
evening ration, of which, at that par- 
ticular date, she felt a strong and 
very urgent need. It were pity that 
no such prodigy occurred; for the 
promise was made in singular cir- 
cumstances, and, what is stranger still, 
was faithfully observed. Cruthers and 
Jonson “ never quarrelled more.” 

I lament exceedingly that my am- 
bition of minuteness and fidelity has 
led me to spin out this history of half 
a solar day into a length so dispro- 
pertionate. I lament still more, that 
the yawning of my readers warns me 
how needful it is to be more concise 
in future. I would willingly illus- 
trate by examples, and otherwise di- 
late upon, the friendship of these two 
youths, having no brothers by rela- 
tionship, but now more than brothers 
to each other. A multitude of battles 
fought side by side—of wild passages 
by flood and field—of pranks, and 
gallantry, and roysterings within 
doors and without, which the faith- 
ful records of tradition still keep note 
of, are rising on my fancy; but I 
must waive them all. Suffice it to 
conceive, that, through the usual 
course of joy and sorrow, of rustic 
business, rustic pleasure—now in sun- 
shine, now in storm—the two strip- 
lings had expanded into men; had 
each succeeded to his father’s inheri- 
tance ; had each assumed the features 
of the character and fortune he was 
like to bear through life. 

Cruthers looked upon himself as 
a fortunate person. He had found 
a thriving farm, a well-replenished 
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purse, awaiting him ; he possessed an 
active, hardy spirit, and “‘ four strong 
bones ;’”’ and, having no rank to main- 
tain, no man’s humour but his own 
to gratify, he felt a certain sufficiency 
and well-providedness about him, out 
of which it was natural that a sort of 
careless independence and frank self- 
help should spring and find their 
nourishment. He was, in fact, a rud- 
dy-faced, strong-limbed, large, good- 
natured, yet indomitable fellow. 
There was nothing of the lion in his 
aspect ; yet if you had looked upon 
his broad Scotch countenance, be- 
speaking so much force, and shrewd- 
ness, and unwearied perseverance, 
the substantial snugness of his attire, 
the attitude of slow, unpretending 
fearlessness with which he bore him- 
self—there was none you would have 
hesitated more to injure, none whose 
enmity and friendship would have 
seemed more strongly contrasted. He 
had lately married a buxom, nut- 
brown maid of the neighbourhood ; 
had given up all his frolics, and was 
now become a staid and solid yeoman. 
He speculated little upon what are 
called general subjects. He knew no- 
thing of the “ political relations of 
Europe,”’ or the “ balance of the Bri- 
tish constitution ;” but he understood 
the prices of grain and farm produce 
at all the markets of the county, and 
could predict the issue of Brough- 
hill and St. Faith's cattle fairs with 
a spirit which resembled that of pro- 
phecy. He considered little what 
might be the foundation of morals, 
or the evidence for the immortality of 
the soul ; but he paid his teinds duly, 
and went to church every Sunday. 
He loved his wife and dependents 
with a strong and honest, though a 
rude affection; and would have lent 
his friend a score or two of guineas as 
willingly as any man. 

Wita Jonson again all this was 
different. Heir to a dilapidated for- 
tune and a higher title, his first 
effort was to retrieve the one that he 
might support the other. Baffled in 
this laudable attempt, baffled after 
long and zealous perseverance, he ex- 
perienced a chagrin, which but for 
the honest cordiality of his nature, 
would have made him a misanthro- 
pist. It grieved him to look upon 
the bright glades and meadows of 
Knockhill, to think that he had re- 
ceived them from a long line of an- 
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cestors, and most probably must 
transmit them to the auctioneer. He 
had aimed at many high adventurous 
objects ; had meant to be a soldier, 
a man of the sea, or at least a rich 
and happy squire. He now saw him- 
self condemned to be a nameless 
thing—perhaps a bankrupt and a 
beggar. These thoughts galled him 
sorely, they had vexed him to the 
very heart : yet what was to be done? 
Zeno would have counselled him to 
suffer and abstain; Jonson deter- 
mined to do neither. Unprepared to 
meet and vanquish the spectre Care, 
he studied to avoid it: he hunted, 
rode, and visited ; let debts and mort- 
gages accumulate as they would; he 
talked, and trifled, and frolicked, stu- 
dying to still uneasy thoughts by 
every method in his power. Yet 
unsuccessfully. He had a keen and 
sensitive, though volatile and game- 
some mind within him; an active 
longing temper, and an aimless life. 
It is hard to exist in quietness with- 
out a purpose; hard to cast away 
anticipation when you have nothing 
to hope ; harder still when you have 
every thing to fear. Jonson could 
not keep himself at peace in idleness, 
and he had nought to do. It seemed 
probable that he would take to 
whisky, and the seduction of serving- 
maids at last, and men who looked 
upon him grieved at this. He was in 
truth a tall, stately, gallant-looking 
person as you could have seen; his 
dark thick locks, his smooth and mild 
yet proud and spirit-speaking face ; 
his quick blue eyes, through which 
the soul “‘ peeped wildly,” speaking 
to the careless but of gaiety and wit, 
and youngcheerfulness; but toothers, 
speaking of a deep and silent pool of 
sorrow, over which mirth was play- 
ing only as a fitful sunbeam to gild, 
not to warm; allthis inspired you at 
first sight with an interest in him, 
which his courteous, though quaint 
and jestful manners, his affectionate 
and generous temper, converted into 
permanent good will. He was ac- 
cordingly a universal favourite ; yet 
he lived unhappily as unprofitably ; 
restless yet inactive; ever gay with- 
out; yet ever dreary, often dark 
within. His disposition and his 
fortune seemed quite at variance: 
men of prudence and worldly wisdom 
would shake their heads whenever 
you pronounced his name. 
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Such was the state of matters at 
the beginning of the memorable year 
1745. It appears strange, that the 
conduct of Maria Theresa and the 
elector of Bavaria should have in- 
fluenced the conduct of the Laird of 
Knockhill: yet -so it was, for all 
things are hooked together in this 
world. Mathematicians say you can- 
not let your penknife drop without 
moving the entire solar system; and 
I have heard it proved by logicians, 
who distinguished strongly between 
what was imperceptible and what 
was null, that you could not tie your 
neckcloth well or ill, without in time 
communicating some impressions of 
it to all the generations of the world. 
So much for causes and effects ; con- 
cerning which see the metaphysicians 
of Edinburgh, who have illuminated 
this matter, in my humble opinion, 
with a philosophic precision for 
which the world cannot be too grate- 
ful. Jonson knew or cared nothing 
about metaphysics: but the echo of 
the Highland bagpipe screwing forth 
its wild tune, “‘ Welcome Royal 
Charlie,” was to him what the first 
red streak of the morning is to a 
man, who being unfortunately over- 
taken with liquor overnight, has 
wandered long, long through bogs 
and quagmires, and scraggy moors ; 
and thought the day was not intend- 
ing to break at all. Jonson was but 
half a Jacobite; but he was wholly 
sick of idleness. Beyond a kind of 
natural partiality for the descendant 
of his own kings—iucreased too and 
purified in his eyes by hereditary 
feelings, and the preference of a 
hold heroic character, like Charles 
Edward to the “ lumpish thick -head- 
ed German Laird” whom they had 
made a sovereign of at London—he 
cared little about Guelf or Stewart : 
but he thought there would be cut- 
ting and slashing in abundance, 
before the thing was settled; he 
longed to put in his sickle in this 
stormy harvest, and to gather riches 
and renown, or fierce adventure and 
a speedy fate along with the rest. 
So he stored his purse with al] the 
guineas he had in the world; put a 
few articles of dress in his saddle 
bags, a pair of pistols in the bow; 
begirt himself with an old Ferrara of 
his grandfather’s, mounted his best 
horse, and arrived in Edinburgh the 
same day with Prince Charles. 
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No doubt the ‘‘ modern Athens” 
shewed a curious face on that occa- 
sion. Would that I might describe 
the look things had! the odd mixture 
of alarm, astonishment, inquisitive- 
ness, and caution; the flight of 
Duncan Forbes and the public func- 
tionaries, with all their signets, 
mares, wigs, and rolls, tag-rag and 
bobtail; the burghers shutting up 
their shops, and hastily secreting 
their goods and chattels; the rabble 
crowding every street, intent on wit- 
nessing the show, as they could lose 
nothing by it; the wild, rusty, wi- 
thered red shanks of the mountains 
mingled with them, wonderstruck 
at the sight of slated houses, and 
men with clothes on, yet ever mind- 
ful of their need of prog—seeking 
snuff, and brimstone, and herrings, in 
tones which you would have sup- 
posed mere human organs incapable 
of uttering, but with looks which told 
their meaning well enough; horses, 
carts, and coaches rushing on; men, 
women, and children, gaping, gazing, 
wondering, hurrying; bugles, can- 
nons, bagpipes, drums; tumult, up- 
roar, and confusion worse confound- 
ed! But 1 must forbear dilating on 
these matters: it is enough for me 
that Jonson was received with plea- 
sure as a volunteer; presented with 
the Prince's hand to kiss, and enrolled 
among his troop of horse, in which 
certainly there was no more hopeful 
cavalier to be discovered from oneend 
to the other. 

Jonson never liked to speak much 
about Prestonpans: he felt a natural 
reserve on that point. Once or twice, 
however, he was known to compare 
notes on the affair with the Ecclefe- 
chan barber, a long necked, purse- 
mouthed, tall, thin lath of a man, 
who had been there also as a private 
soldier on the other side. The barber 
candidly admitted, that he knew little 
of the matter: he was aroused from 
his grassy bed, early in a cold raw 
morning by a furious shriek of the 
Highlanders, and a desire from his 
own sergeant (accompanied by a kick 
on the side,) that he would “ stand 
to hisarms;” which he, though little 
zealous in the cause, yet making shift 
to gather his long spider limbs toge- 
ther, did at length accomplish; he 
fired twice, though without taking 
aim, indeed the second time without 
loading: being a good deal struck by 
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the grandeur of the scene, and the 
whirling and screaming of the Celts 
on that side; but looking round to 
see what was going on in the rear, he 
clearly discerned across the open 
space his beloved general, galloping 
as fast as four feetcould carry him, in 
the direction not of the rebels but of 
Dunbar, and right against the wind 
as it seemed, for his tie wig with all 
its tails, and bobs, and tassels, was 
to be seen floating out behind him 
with a most free expansion of all its 
parts. Whereupon the barber, mind- 
ful of the precept he had learned at 
school, militum est suo duci parere, 
followed after his commanding offi- 
cer, to get orders, I suppose, throw- 
ing down his gun that he might go 
the faster. They talked of hanging 
or shooting him for this afterwards ; 
but fate was kinder to him than he 
thought: he returned unhurt to his 
own country, where he brayed out 
church-music every Sunday, and 
shaved or flayed some hundred sandy 
beards every Saturday for many 
years, 

Jonson on the other hand de- 
clared, that it was rather frightful, 
but very grand to see the fire of the 
red coats rolling and flashing through 
the grey dawn: the first volley 
killed his right hand man; and the 
whole mass stood so compactly, and 
seemed to act so simultaneously, it 
was almost like some immense fiery 
serpent of the nether abyss, spitting 
forth a quick destruction in the faces 
of all who approached it. But he 
soon lost heed of it: the irregular 
shots and vollies bursting from his 
own party, the scream of a hundred 
bagpipes between whiles, the tramp 
of horse and foot, the jostling, crush- 
ing, shouting, yelling, soon made him 
mad as any of them ; and he dashed 
against the enemy, in a sort of 
frenzy, forgetful of all moments and 
all places but the present. Of his 
deeds and sutlerings in the fight he 
seldom spoke: but there is one inci- 
dent which I learned from another 
quarter, and must not here omit. 
The Prince's or Pretender’s cavalry 
being in the very hottest of the me- 
lée, came upon the volunteer troop of 
Glasgow fusileers, which still main- 
tained their ground, partly because 
they were too heavy for running 
well. The colonel of this gallant 
corps, mounted on a huge stalking 
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Sleswic horse,andwraptup in the folds 
of a large felt great coat, rode out 
and struck about him furiously, not 
in the etoccado and passado way, but 
in circles and curves, to the right 
and to the left, above him and 
below, so that his iron seemed every 
where and no where; and had his 
strength continued, he might have 
beggared all attack, and formed a 
kind of living cheval-de-frise. His 
weapon struck Jonson on the head, 
with a force which assured the latter 
that his skull was fractured; where- 
upon aiming a dreadful blow at the 
manufacturer, he hewed off as it 
seemed a whole flank from him, and 
sent his horse, on which he still 
stuck as if by miracle for a .few se- 
conds, to the remotest corner of the 
field. The Glasgow fusileers set up 
a doleful cry, and then laid down 
their arms. Jonson did not fall, but 
found his hat had lost half the crown, 
and the whole right side of the brim ; 
and the Glasgow colonel’s left quar- 
ter proved to be in truth the left 
pocket and skirt of his felt great 
coat, smitten off at the expense of 
his horse’s ribs and of Jonson’s blade, 
and found to enwrap in it three sand- 
wiches, some five or six black pud- 
dings, one tobacco box, and a very 
superior flask of Antigua rum. The 
colonel lived long after, making mus- 
lin and drinking cold punch ; but his 
surtout was rendered altogether use- 
less, and his steed halted to its dying 
day. 

Jonson proceeded with the left di- 
vision of the Celts into England, 
where was much harrying and spoil- 
ing, much hardship inflicted and sus- 
tained; till, inthe county of Derby, 
they turned their backs on London, 
and Jonson began to reckon himself 
a broken man. Some _ gloomy 
thoughts he had, no doubt, but there 
existed in his mind a native elasticity 
which kept him far from desponding: 
besides he was enured to suffering, 
had walked all his life in thorny 
ways; he found in active hardship, 
and bold though unsuccessful hazard 
even a kind of pleasure, when con- 
trasted with the cold obstruction, the 
eating care under which he had pined 
so long already. Atany rate he be- 
lieved that dark reflection was a mi- 
sery itself,thatcome whatcome might, 
a merry heart would meet it best. So 
he “ took no thought for the mor. 
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row ;” but laughed and jeered, and 
held along, telling his companions 
pleasant stories as they rode, enjoy- 
ing good cheer whenever it came; 
which indeed was seldom, and com- 
forting himself and others with the 
hopes of it, when it did not come. 
At Clifton Moor, his last sole faith- 
ful servant, his ‘‘ gallant gray” sank 
down and bit the earth, by the bullet 
of an English carabine: Jonson 
would have hewed the thief that 
shot it into fragments, could he have 
found him ; but he could not; so he 
walked onward to Carlisle, with as 
much contentedness as he could 
muster. Here he found the Celts in 
very low spirits, all higgling about 
who should be left in the “ garrison,” 
as they called it. Each of them was 
willing to be hanged the last. Jonson 
volunteered immediately to stay: he 
liked not travelling on foot, and 
wished at any rate to see the end of 
the business as soon as might be. 
Four brick walls said to have been 
built by the worthy Prince Lwuel, in 
this his caer, or fortress, about the 
time of Solomon, King of Israel, four 
walls so old, and three venerable 


honey-combed guns, which but for 
the date of Swarz the Monk, might 


have looked equally old; the whole 
manned by some five and forty mea- 
gre, blear-eyed Highlandmen, without 
enough of powder, and destitute of 
snuff or whisky, could be expected 
to make no mighty stand against the 
Duke of Cumberland and his German 
engineers. Accordingly they did not. 
That mighty prince, so venerated for 
his clemencies in the north country, 
and after for his firmness of soul at 
Kloster-sieben, got cannon out of 
Whitehaven, and battered the old 
ugly brick-kiln of a castle on every 
side. Jonson, with a few of his 
comrades, thought to make some an- 
swer to these vollies, and stood flou- 
rishing their linstocks over their 
three loaded rusty pieces of artillery : 
but the issue proved unfortunate ; 
one burst into fragments like a pot- 
sherd, knocking out an eye and break- 
ing a leg of the ill- fated gunner; the 
other fired indeed, and sent a twelve- 
pound shot into the very heart of a 
neighbouring peat-stack, but sprang 
back from its carriage at the same 
instant, and overturning a spavined 
baggage-horse by the way, plunged 
far into the mud of the deep castle 
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well, where it has never since been 
heard of; while Jonson’s with a 
smaller effort fired also, but through 
the touch-hole, discharging not the 
ball, or even the wad, but a whirl- 
wind of smoky flame, which seared 
and begrimed the bystanders, leav- 
ing Jonson himself unburnt certainly, 
but black as a raven and desperate of 
saving the place. So they yielded, 
as needs men must who cannot resist 
any longer: they beat the chamade 
duly, and before night were all safely 
accommodated with cells in the don- 


jon, there to await the decision of an 


English jury, and his Majesty’s com- 
mission of oyer and terminer, which 
followed in the rear of the victors. 
Jonson bore his imprisonment and 
the prospect of his death with forti- 
tude. Weaker men than he have 
found means to compose themselves, 
and meet the extremity of fate with- 
out complaint. There seems, indeed, 
to be something in the idea of grim 
necessity, which silences repining ; 
when you know that it must be, your 
sole resource is, let it be. Jonson had 
not read Boethius de Consolatione 
Philosophie, or either of Mr. Cole- 
ridge’s Lay Sermons; but he had a 
frank and cheery spirit in him, and a 
stubborn will, and these were better. 
Of course he experienced a certain 
overshadowing of the soul, when 
they fettered him with irons, and first 
locked up his dungeon ; some dreary 
yearnings when he thought of free 
skies and fields, and merry life; him- 
self shut up the while, and never 
more to see the sun, except when it 
should light him to his doom. Soli- 
tude and silence gave birth to feelings 
still more painful. The visions of 
early hope again dawned in all their 
brightness, when the day of their ful- 
filment was cut off for ever. He felt 
it hard that one so young, so full 
of life should perish miserably ; 
hard, with the fierce consciousness of 
what he might have done, might still 
do; hard, that the purposes, the 
powers, the boiling ardour of his 
soul, the strong cry of its anguish, 
should be smothered alike, and closed 
in by dead impediments which could 
not, could not be passed over. But 
what availed its hardness? Who 
would help him? Who would de- 
liver? He almost wept when he 
thought of childish carelessness and 
sports, and the green sunny braes of 
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his native Annandale, and of his 
mother; how she used to wrap him 
in his little bed at nights, and watch 
over him, and shield him from every 
danger. Gone now to the land of 
night and silence! and he, her luck- 
less boy, clutched in the iron grasp of 
fate, to meet his stern doom, alone, 
unpitied, uncared for; the few true 
hearts that still loved him, far away. 
And then, to die! to mingle with the 
gloomy ministers of the unseen 
world, whose nature he knew not, 
but whose shadowy manifestations 
he viewed with awe unspeakable ! all 
this he thought of, and it was vain to 
think of it—vain to gaze and ponder 
over the abysses of eternity, the 
black and shoreless ocean into which 
he must soon be launched. No ray 
would strike across the scene—or 
only with a fitful glimmer which but 
made it ghastlier and more dubious ; 
but shewed it to be a place of drea- 
riness and doubt, and haggard deso- 
lation, to which he must soon enter, 
and whence he would never return. 
A prey to these and worse disquie- 
tudes, poor Jonson felt all the misery 
of his forlorn situation. Often he 
would sit for long hours immersed in 
thought, till he became almost un- 
conscious of external things. Bytimes 
he would stamp quickly and sternly 
across the damp pavement of his dun- 
geon—by times he would pause, and, 
grasping his iron gyves, his counte- 
nance would darken with a scowl 
which spoke unutterable things. Of 
immeasureable agony it spoke. But 
of craven yielding to it, or of weak 
despair? No! he never yielded to 
it—never dreamt of yielding. What 
good was it to yield? To be self-de- 
spised—to be triumphed over—to be 
pitied of the scurvy rabble that watch- 
ed him! This would have stung him 
worse than all. He could not make 
his heart insensible, or cleanse it of 
“« that perilous stuff” which weighed 
upon it; but he could keep it silent, 
and his only consolation was in do- 
ing so. His spirit was strong and 
honest, if not stainless—his life had 
not been spent on down—he had long 
been learning to endure. So he lock- 
ed up his thoughts, whatever they 
were, within himself—his own mind 
was the only witness of its conflicts. 
I know not if he doubted the motives 
of some ghostly comforters—some 
city clergy that came at first to visit 








him, and urge him to confession and 
repentance. Perhaps he had not faith 
sufficient in their nostrums—perhaps 
his Presbyterian prejudice was shock- 
ed at the prelatical formalities, the 
exceeding primness of these small 
people—tripping in so gingerly, with 
their shovel hats and silk hose, looking 
so precise and pragmatical—so very 
satisfied with their own precious lot 
and character. At any rate he would 
not trade with them ; refused to come 
or go with them at all; he welcomed 
them and gave them leave with a 
thousand civilities, but said he meant 
to meet the issue on his own re- 
sources. The task was difficult, but 
he effected it. No paltry jailor, no 
little dapper parson ever saw a fur- 
row on his countenance—ever ima- 
gined that he felt one twinge within. 
He talked as carelessly, and seemed 
to live as calmly, even gaily, as man 
could talk and live. 

Thus Jonson passed his days till 
the Judges arrived, and the work of 
death began to proceed with vigour. 
Already many of his comrades had 
gone forth to Harribee, and bowed 
their necks beneath the axe of the 
headsman ; when he, in his turn, was 
haled before the bar. Of the crowd- 
ed court, some gloomed upon him; 
others pitied the tall and gallant fel- 
low who was soon to lie so low; the 
most looked quietly on as at a scenic 
spectacle, which was very solemn and 
interesting—which might be hard for 
some of the actors, but nothing save 
a show for them. The guards escort- 
ed him—the men of law went through 
their formularies. At length the pre- 
siding Judge inquired, what he had to 
say why sentence should not pass 
against him? Jonson answered, that 
he had little or nothing to say; he 
believed he had broken their regula- 
tions—they had the upper hand at 
present, and he saw not why they 
should not work their will. He was 
accordingly condemned to lose his 
head within three days; and sent 
back to prison with many admoni- 
tions, (which he received with great 
composure and civility,) to prepare 
for his last removal. 

How different was the state of Cru- 
thers in the mean time. A stranger to 
all these scenes of peril and adven- 
ture, tilling the clayey acres of Bre- 
conhill, he cared not for the rise or 
fall of dynasties. He had never med- 
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dled for the Celtic rebels, or against 
them, with his will—had quietly seen 
their ragged gipsy host move over 
the Cowdens height within a furlong 
of his door—had grumbled and cursed 
a little when their rear-guard stole 
three sheep from him—and heartily 
wished them at the devil when they 
seized upon himself as a man of sub- 
stance that might benefit their cause, 
and carried him down with them to 
Ecclefechan, threatening to kill him 
if he would not join with them, or 
pay well for a dispensation. Whisky, 
the great solvent of nature, delivered 
him from this latter accident. He 
fairly drank five of them beneath the 
table of Curlie’s change-house, and 
felled the remaining three to the earth, 
with a fist large as the head of an ox, 
and potent as the hammer of Thor ; 
then sprang to the street—to the 
fields—to the moors—and ran like 
** the hind let loose,”’ and never saw 
them more. 

This storm blown over, Cruthers 
betook him to his usual avocations, 
and went out and came in as if there 
had been no rebellion in the land. 
He was planted by his clean hearth 
one evening, before a bright blazing 
fire, with his youngest boy upon his 
knee, the goodwife and her tidy maids 
all spinning meanwhile, ‘‘ studious 
of household good,” when a neigh- 
bour sauntered in, and told, by way 
of news, that “ Knockhill” was tried 
and sentenced at Carlisle. The heart 
of Cruthers smote him; he had been 
too careless in the day of his friend’s 
extreme need. He felt a coldness 
within when he remembered their 
youthful passages—their promise, and 
how it was to be fulfilled. He arose, 
and gave orders to have a horse ready 
for him by the earliest dawn. The 
goodwife attempted to dissuade him, 
by talk about difficulties, dangers, and 
so forth; but she persisted not— 
knowing that his will, once fairly 
spoken, was like the law of the Medes 
and Persians, which altereth not.— 
Next morning, by daybreak, he was 
on the road to Carlisle. 

It was late at night when he gained 
admittance to the prison, Obstacles 
he had met with, delays and for- 
malities without number. ‘These, at 
length adjusted, he penetrated into 
the place—tired and jaded, as well 
as sad. The bolts and doors which 
croaked and grated as they moved, 


the low winding passages and the 
pale and doubtful light which a few 
lamps shed over them, sickened his 
free heart still more. In fine, he was 
admitted to the cell of his comrade. 
The soul of the rude yeoman melted 
at the sight; he took Jonson’s hand 
in silence, and the tears trickled 
down his hard visage as he looked 
round upon the apparatus of cap- 
tivity, and thought of what had 
brought him to view it. Jonson was 
not less moved: this look of genuine 
sympathy, the first shewn towards 
him for many days, had well-nigh 
overpowered him; it broke in upon 
the harsh and stubborn determina- 
tions with which he had meant to 
meet the catastrophe of to-morrow ; 
it was like to make a girl of him too. 
He hastened to begin speaking ; and 
succeeded, by degrees, in dispelling 
the gloom of his companion’s mind, 
and restoring the serenity of his own. 
After a hundred questions and re- 
plies, and rejoinders, from both par- 
ties, about old occurrences and late, 
about home and friends, and freedom 
from the one, about foes and dur- 
ance, and a prison from the other, 
when the night was already waning, 
Jonson paused, and, looking at his 
friend, ‘‘ My good William,” he said, 
‘‘ this is indeed very kind of you; it 
shews me that you are a true man; 
long afterwards your own mind w ill 
reward you for it: nevertheless, it 
may not be: these bloodhounds will 
mark you if you look after me to- 
morrow, or shew any symptoms of 
care for me; they will bring you into 
trouble for it, and it cannot come to 
good. I recollect our promise well 
—what a bright evening that was !— 
but never mind; the official people 
will find a place to lay me in—what 
matters it where or how I lie? You 
shall stay with me two hours here ; 
then mount—and home, while the 
way is clear. Nay, I insist upon it!” 
Cruthers stoutly rejected this com- 
mand, declared that he would never 
leave him in this extremity, he cared 
not what might come of it; he abso- 
lutely would not go. Jonson was 
obliged to acquiesce in his compa- 
nion’s honest wilfulness; he con- 
sented, though reluctantly, and the 
conversation proceeded as_ before. 
Cruthers felt amazed at his mood of 
mind: there was no sign of drooping 
or despondency in him; but hearti- 
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ness and cheerfulness as if the mor- 
row had been to be for him a mere 
common day. Nothing seemed to 
cloud his spirits—he seemed to have 
balanced his accounts with this world 
and the next, and to be now abiding 
his stern appointment without wa- 
vering. In fact, his mind felt a sort 
of exaltation—a pride in what it had 
already endured, in the certainty of 
what it could still endure ; and this 
feeling shed a degree of splendour 
over his cloudy horizon—gilded with 
a kind of hope, the lowering whirl- 
wind of his thoughts, which had 
well-nigh mastered him at first, but 
now was sunk into a “ grim repose” 
—to awake and rage but once, for a 
few short moments of mortal agony, 
and then be hushed for ever. He 
had roused his spirit to its noblest 
pitch to meet that fierce, though brief 
extremity: he knew that he could 
meet it rightly—and then his task 
was done. So he felt a sullen calm- 
ness within, a fixed intensity of pur- 
pose; over which a cheerful compo- 
sure with those that loved him, a 
bitter contempt for those that hated 
him, had alike some room to shew 
themselves, and thus to decorate with 
a fit and moving interest the parting 
hour of a brave, though unhappy, 
man. 

The former disposition he was now 
exhibiting ; the latter he had soon oc- 
casion to exhibit. While yet speak- 
ing, they were interrupted by a bustle 
in the passage. Presently the door 
opened; and the turnkey, a rough 
lean savage of the country, entered, 
escorting two undertakers with a 
coffin : it was to lie there till wanted. 
Jonson viewed it with a smile; was 
afraid it would be too short: “ you 
see,”’ said he, “1 amsix feet two, or 
thereby.” ‘Short?’ said the turn- 
key, “ six feet two!—recollect, friend, 
that your head is to be cut off to- 
morrow, and stuck upon a pike over 
the gates.” ‘ Very just, my dear 
Spoonbill,” replied the prisoner, “that 
alters the case entirely. You are a ju- 
dicious man, Captain Spoonbill: I 
might have forgot that. Heaven keep 
you, my beloved Spoonbill! You 
have done here?” “Yes!” “ Then 
bless us with your absence, noble 
captain! retire—evacuate—vanish ! 
—there !—peace be with you, best of 
all the Spoonbills !” 

In spite of this interruption, their 
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conversation continued as_ before. 
Jonson loaded his companion with 
commissions and memorials for 
friends and dependants; explained 
his own ideas about death and im- 
mortality — connecting both very 
strangely with recollections of the 
world he was just about to quit, and 
spreading over all a colouring of 
native stout-heartedness and good 
humour, which astonished Cruthers, 
and deepened the sorrow of his rude 
but kindly heart, as he thought that 
so frank, and true, and brave a spirit 
must never hold communion with 
him more. It was far in the morn- 
ing when Jonson laid himself upon 
his hard bed—to seek, for the last 
time on earth, an hour’s repose. 
Cruthers watched, meanwhile ; 
gathered himself within his thick 
surtout, squeezed on his hat, and sat 
crouched together in the dreariest of 
all possible moods. He looked upon 
the dungeon, upon the coffin; he 
listened in the deep and dead silence 
of the place—nothing was heard but 
the breathing of his friend, now sunk 
in sweet forgetfulness,—and the slow 
ticking of the great prison clock, each 
heavy beat of which seemed to be 
striking off a portion of the small 
barrier that yet separated the firm 
land of time from the great devour- 
ing ocean of eternity. He shuddered 
at the thought of this; he tried to 
meditate upon the hopes of another 
life: dim shadows floated before his 
mind ; but the past and the present 
intermingled with the future—each 
fleeting image chased away by one 
as fleeting—the wrecks and frag- 
ments of all thoughts and feelings 
hovering in his fancy—and overcast- 
ing them all, a sad and sable hue 
proceeding from the secret conscious- 
ness of what he strove to banish 
from his contemplations. He sank 
at length into a kind of stupor—that 
state where pain or pleasure conti- 
nues, but their agitations cease— 
where feeling is no longer shapen 
into thought, but the mind rolls 
slowly to and fro, like some lake 
which the tempest has just given 
over breaking into billows, but still, 
though abated, keeps in motion. He 
had not slept, but he had been for 
some time nearly unconscious of ex- 
ternal things, when his reverie was 
broken in upon by a loud noise at 
the door of the cell. Starting to his 
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feet in a paroxysm of horrible anti- 
cipation, as the bolts gave way, his 
eye lighted on the gaoler and another 
person, with boots and spurs, and a 
toil-worn aspect. Surely they were 
come to lead his friend to Harribee ! 
Without waiting to investigate their 
purposes, he seized both, scarce 
knowing what he did, and would 
have knocked their heads together, 
and then against the floor, had not 
the wail they made, and the noise of 
their entrance roused Jonson from 
his pallet; who forthwith interpos- 
ing, inquired what the matter was, 
and if the hour was come? “ Yes,’’ 
said Spoonbill, ‘t’oor’s coom, but 
thou’s neet to.”—“I bring you joy- 
ful news,” said the other, “ you are 
saved from death! Observe his gra- 
cious Majesty’s will and pleasure !— 
Read !” 

Who shall describe the joy of these 
two friends? None can describe it, 
or need, for all can conceive it well. 
Cruthers blessed the King a thousand 
times ; capered and stamped, and 
exclaimed, and raved for about an 
hour; then paused a little to inquire 
about the circumstances, and see 
what yet remained to be done. The 
circumstances were quite simple. 
The court of London had ceased to 
fear, and grown tired of shedding 
useless blood: Jonson, with several 
others, were snatched from the ex- 
ecutioner, their sentence being chang- 
ed from death into a forfeiture of all 
their property, and a loss of country 
—which they were ordered to quit 
without delay. 

Behold the prisoner then again set 
free—again about to mingle in the 
rushing tide of life, from which a little 
while ago he seemed cut off for ever. 
His first sensation was gladness— 
vivid and unmingled as a human 
mind can feel: his next was gladness 
still, but dashed by cares which 
brought it nearer to the common 
temper. However, he was now un- 
shackled ; he saw regrets and useless 
pains behind him, difficulty and toil 
before ; but he had got back the 
consciousness of vigorous and active 
existence, he felt the pulse of life 
beat full and free within him, and 
that was happiness of itself. 

At any rate his present business 
was not to muse and speculate, but 
to determine and to do. In abouta 
week after his deliverance, you might 


have seen him busied about many 
tangible concerns, bustling to and 
fro for many purposes ; and at length 
hurrying along the pier of White- 
haven to step on board of a stout 
ship bound for the island of Jamaica. 
Cruthers left him—not without tears, 
or till he had forced upon him all the 
money in his purse; then mounted 
the stairs of the lighthouse, waved 
his hat as the vessel cleared the head 
of the battlements, and turned his 
face sorrowfully towards home. Jon- 
son felt a bitter pang as he part- 
ed from his last earthly friend, and 
saw himself borne speedily away 
into a far clime, with so very few 
resources to encounter its difficulties, 
and gain a footing in it. He was 
not of a sentimental humour; but he 
did sigh when he saw, mellowed and 
azured in the distance, the bright 
fields of his native land; the very 
braes, as he thought, which his fa- 
thers had held, and from which he 
was now driven like an outcast, never 
to behold them more. But reflec- 
tions and regrets were unavailing : 
he had left the old world, no matter 
how, the only question was what 
plan should he adopt to get a living 
in the new. A question hard to an- 
swer! All was obscure and over- 
cast: he knew not what to think. 
He used to walk the deck alone, 
when they were out in the main sea, 
at nights, in the clear moonshine; 
now looking over the vast blue dome 
of the sky, the wide and wasteful 
solitude of the everlasting ocean ; 
now listening to the moaning of the 
wind, the crackling of the cordage, 
or the ship’s quick ripple as she 
ploughed the trackless deep; now 
catching the rough chorus of the sea- 
men in the galley on the watch, or 
their speech subdued into a kind of 
rude solemnity by the grandeur and 
perils of the scene ; now thinking of 
his own dreary fate, and striving to 
devise some remedy for it. All in 
vain! He reached the shore of 
Kingston without any plan or pur- 
pose—save only to live in honesty, 
by some means, of what sort he 
knew not. 

Such a state of mind was little fa- 
vourable for enjoying the beautiful 
phases which the island successive- 
ly assumed as they approached it. 
Jonson noticed it, indeed, when it 
rose like a bright shining wedge, at 
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the rim of the ocean, sailing, as it 
seemed, upon a fleecy continent 
of clouds, spread all around; he 
watched it as it grew higher and 
bluer, till the successive ridges of 
its mountains became revealed to 
him—rising each above the other, 
with a purer, more aérial tint, all cut 
with huge rents and crags and airy 
torrent-beds, all sprinkled with deep 
and shadowy foliage, all burning in 
the light of a tropical sun; houses 
and lawns and plantations near the 
shore ; and, higher, forests and rocks, 
and peaks and beetling cliffs, winding 
—winding up into the unfathomable 
depths of air. All this he saw, and not 
without some feeling of its grandeur; 
but humbler cares engaged him, 
cares which he could not satisfy, and 
could not silence. It grieved him 
when they came to land, to see the 
bustle and gladness of every other 
but himself; every other seemed to 
have an object and a hope; he had 
none. There was not even the cold 
welcome of an inn to greet him; Ja- 
maica had no inns in those days: 
the mate had gone to find him lod- 
gings, but was not yet returned; 
he had not where to lay his head. 
Already had he been kicking the 
pebbles of the beach, up and down 
for half an hour, when a pleasant- 
looking, elderly person of a prospe- 
rous appearance, came up and ven- 
tured to accost him. This was 
Councillor Herberts, a merchant and 
planter of the place, come out to 
take his evening stroll. Jonson 
looked upon the man—there was 
something in his aspect which at- 
tracted—an appearance of easy cir- 
cumstances and green old age—of 
calm judgment, and a certain grave 
good-nature : they entered into con- 
versation. The wanderer admitted 
that he was not happy—that, in 
fact, it was ebb tide with him, at 
present ; but he had a notion things 
would mend. The planter invited 
him to come and eat bread in his 
house, which stood hard by; and 
where, he said, his daughter would 
be happy to receive them. Talking 
as they went, they got deeper into 
one another's confidence. The fair 
Margaret welcomed her father’s 


guest with a bewitching smile, and 
the father himself grew more satis- 
fied with him the longer they con- 
versed. 


He inquired, at length, if 
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his new friend wrote well? Jonson 
asked for paper, and, without delay, 
in a fine flowing hand, set down 
this venerable stanza of Hebrew 
poetry. 


“ Blessed is he that wisely doth 
The poor man’s case consider ; 
For, when the time of trouble is, 
The Lord will him deliver.” 


The worthy planter perused it with 
a smile—seemed to think a little— 
then told Jonson that he was in 
want of such a person, and proposed 
to employ him as aclerk. The day 
was when Jonson would have spurn- 
ed at such an offer, but misfortune 
had tamed him now. He grasped 
at this, almost as gladly as at any 
ever made him—as even at that of 
life within the prison of Carlisle. 
He sat down to his ledgers next 
day. 

In this new capacity I rejoice to 
say that Jonson acquitted himself 
manfully. He was naturally of an 
active indefatigable turn; he had a 
sound methodical judgment, and a 
straight forward, thorough going 
mode of action, which here found 
their proper field. Besides, he daily 
loved the planter and his household 
more, the more he knew of them; 
and gratitude, as well as interest, 
called upon him for exertion. In 
the counting-rooms and warehouses, 
accordingly, he soon became an indis- 
pensable. It would have done any 
one’s heart good, to see how he would 
lay about him there—concluding bar- 
gains, detecting frauds, devising ways 
and means, dashing every obstacle 
to the right and left, advancing to 
his object with a steady progress 
and infallible certainty. ‘These were 
the solid qualities of his mind and 
habitudes ; the more superficial but 
scarcely less important were of an 
equally valuable sort. I have alrea- 
dy called him good-natured and 
courteous, as well as firm and fear- 
less. We have seen that he was of 
a temper disinclired to sadness and 
whining: thought might take hold 
of him, and keenly, but he never 
yielded to it, he made a point to cast 
his sorrows from him altogether ; 
or, if that might not be, to hide 
them beneath a veil of mockery and 
mirth; therefore he seldom and 
sparingly drew upon the sympathies 
of others, but rather by his sprightly 
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conversation, and his bold, deter- 
mined method of proceeding, gained 
over them a sure dominion, which 
his goodness of heart ever kept 
him from abusing. His adventures, 
too, and irregular mode of life had 
given a dash of wildness to his 
speech and conduct, which enhanced 
the interest people took in him. He 
had still at hand some stroke of 
gaiety, some wily quip, wherewith 
to meet every emergency, which at 
once indicated an unknown depth of 
energy and self-possession, and re- 
sources, and gave to it a peculiarly 
frank and unpretending aspect. In 
short, he grew a universal favourite, 
at once respected and loved. The 
good planter promoted him through 
every grade, to the highest in his 
establishment, and at length admit- 
ted him to be a partner in the trade. 

Thus Jonson went along—increas- 
ing in esteem, in kindness, and good 
will with all that knew him. With 
his patron, the Councillor Herberts, 
who had alike obliged him and been 
obliged in return, he stood in the 
double relation of the giver and re- 
ceiver of gratitude, and therefore 
could not wish to stand much better: 
but with the Councillor’s young and 
only daughter, the beautiful and lively 
Margaret? How did she like him? 
Bright airy sylph! Kind, generous 
soul! I could have loved her my- 
self if I had seen her. Think of a 
slender delicate creature—formed in 
the very mould of beauty—elegant 
and airy in her movements as a 
fawn; black hair and eyes—jet 
black; her face meanwhile as pure 
and fair as lilies—and then for its 
expression—how shall I describe it? 
Nothing so changeful, nothing so 
lovely in all its changes: one moment 
it was sprightly gaiety, quick arch 
humour, sharp wrath, the most con- 
temptuous indifference—then all at 
once there would spread over it a 
celestial gleam of warm affection, 
deep enthusiasm ;—every feature 
beamed with tenderness and love, 
her eyes and Jooks would have melted 
a heart of stone; but ere you had 
time to fall down and worship them 
—poh! she was off into some other 
hemisphere—laughing at you—teas- 
ing you—again seeming to flit round 
the whole universe of human feeling, 
and to sport with every part of it. 
Oh! never was there such another 
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beautiful, cruel, affectionate, wicked, 
adorable capricious little gipsy sent 
into this world for the delight and 
the vexation of mortal man. 

My own admiration is, how in the 
name of wonder Jonson ever got her 
wooed!—I should have thought it 
the most hopeless task in nature. 
Perhaps he had a singular skill in 
such undertakings: at any rate he 
throve. The cynosure of neighbour- 
ing eyes, the apple of discord to all 
bachelors within many leagues—~ 
richer many of them and more showy 
men than Jonson—preferred Jonson 
to them all. Perhaps, like Desde- 
mona, she loved him for the dangers 
he had passed: at all events, she 
loved him—loved him with her whole 
soul, the little cozener—though it 
was many a weary day before he 
could determine whether she cared 
one straw for him or not. Her 
father saw and blessed their mutual 
attachment. They were wedded; 
and Jonson felt himself the happiest 
of men. 

Good fortune now flowed on Jon- 
son. His father-in-law, was scarce 
gathered in extreme old age to his 
final rest, when news arrived from 
Britain, that another king had 
mounted the throne, that Jacobitism 
had now ceased to be a persecuted 
creed, that it would be safe for Jon- 
son, if he chose it, to return. The 
estate of his ancestors moreover was, 
at that very time exposed to sale. 
What inducements! His fair Creole 
had lost with ker last parent the only 
hold that bound her firmly to Ja- 
maica: they sold their property, and 
embarked for Europe. Knockhill 
was purchased for them, and they 
reached it in safety. What a hub- 
bub was there at the brave Laird’s 
home-come! What bonfires burnt! 
What floods of ale and stingo! What 
mirth and glee and universal jubilee! 
He had left it poor and broken and 
sick at heart, and going down to 
death; he returned rich, powerful, 
happy, and at his side ‘ the fairest 
of the fair.” The rude peasants 
blessed his lovely bride, she herself 
was moved with their affection. Jon- 
son felt himself at last within the 
port: he collected all the scattered 
elements of enjoyment, which fortune 
had spread around him, and found 
that they sufficed. He was tired of 
wandering, glad of rest; he built a 
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stately mansion which still adorns 
the place; he planted and improved ; 
he talked and speculated, loved and 
was beloved again. The squires 
around him coveted his company 
more than he did theirs. The trusty 
Cruthers, who had stood by him in 
the hour of peril and distress, was 
the first to hail him in the season of 
prosperity. Many a long night did 
they two drive away, in talking of 
old times, of moving accidents, of 
wild adventures, feuds and _ hair- 
breadth ’scapes. In the fervour of 
his recollections, Jonson would fall 
upon his knees before the lady he 
loved best, and swear that she was 
dearer to him still than life, or aught 
contained it; that she had found 
him a homeless wanderer—had made 
him all he was: if he ever ceased to 
serve her and cherish her in his 
heart of hearts, he should- be the 
veriest dog upon the surface of the 
earth. She would smile at this, and 
ask him not to ruffle the carpet, not 
to sail his knees. Cruthers owned 
that it made his eyes water. 

Here, however, I must end. Do 
you ask what followed farther? 
Where these people now are? Alas! 
they are all dead: this scene of bles- 
sedness and peace, and truth of heart 
is passed away; it was beautiful, but, 
like a palace of clouds in the summer 
sky, the north wind has scattered it 
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asunder and driven it into emptiness 
and air. The noble Margaret died 
first; Jonson shortly followed her, 
broken down with years and sorrow 
for his loss. Cruthers shed a tear 
over his coffin as he lowered it intoa 
native grave. Cruthers, too, is dead ; 
he sank like a shock of corn fully 
ripe; a specimen of the “ olden 
worth,” of fearless candour and stur- 
dy, bold integrity to his latest day. 
Moss-grown stones lie above these 
friends, and scarcely tell the passer 
by who lie below. They sleep there, 
in their ever silent bed of rest; the 
pageant of their history is vanished 
like the baseless fabric of a dream. 
The scene which they once peopled 
and adorned, is now peopled by 
others. Has it gained by the change ? 
I sigh when I look at the representa- 
tive of Cruthers, his grandson, a sot 
whom he despised. Jonson never 
had a grandchild—his father’s fields 
have passed into the hands of land- 
jobbers and paltry people who knew 
not Joseph. I look on the woods he 
planted, and the houses which he 
built, and muse upon the vast and 
dreary vortex of this world’s mutabi- 
lity. It is weak to do so :— 


* Muojono le citta, muojono i regni, 
Copre i fasti e la pompe arena ed arba ; 
E l’uom d’esser mortal par che si sdegni; 
O nostra mente cupida e superba !” 
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Upon the Death of a powerful Ecclesiastic. 


I know well a mighty churchman, 
(Fear’d by many in this spot,) 

Hath come to God his soul to render— 
Did God take it ?—I know not! 


I think the flatterers call thee, falsely, 
By that gentle name, Angelica ; 
If thine eyes have witched my spirit, 


Ai’n’t you, rather, Diabolica ? 
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WEST INDIAN 


LETTER 


Sir ;—Since my last letter the 
philanthropists have been showering 
their petitions upon Parliament like 
so many Lapland witches, plucking 
geese in a snow storm; but notwith- 
standing, it is evident that the doc- 
trine of compensation to the planters 
has considerably advanced. I can 
discern the progress an impression 
to that effect, in the newspapers, 
and the fudge about the law of God 
being against slavery, and therefore 
the duty of Christians to seek its 
abolition, begins to wax of a paler 
tint. 

In the House of Commons, on 
the debate of the 13th, compensa- 
tion was regarded as inevitable.— 
Honest John Bull is recovering his 
wonted plain-dealing principles ; and 
although he is yet a little bam- 
boozled on the question, he appears 
disposed to admit, that if he pays 
for an old house to improve the 
street, he cannot very well refuse to 
pay for another ancient thing, the 
removal of which he conceives to be 
an impediment to national improve- 
ment. This is as it should be; but 
still I greatly fear that much mis- 
chief has already been done, and 
that the contrition of good John, as 
in most other instances, comes a lit- 
tle too late. However, it is of some 
importance that his wonted liberality 
begins to work, and that he tends to 
think the West Indians have some 
sort of property in their slaves, and 
that, if it must be taken from them, 
pro bono publico, it ought to be paid 
for—a fact which serves to confirm 
the justness of a venerable opinion, 
viz. that the English people are often 
apt to arrive suddenly at erroneous 
conclusions, but if left to themselves 
and the mellowing of time, they ne- 
ver fail at last, be the matter what 
it may, to arrive at upright and just 
opinions. 

But, Sir, while I see that our cause 
is making indisputable progress, in 
the way we wish, it is still greatly to 
be feared that Government may be 
induced to hasten the decision on, 
before the correct notions, which 
ought to prevail on the subject, have 
attained their just ascendancy. | 


SLAVERY.-——BY J. 


GALT, ESQ. 


III. 


say this with no intention to impute 
blame. There can be no doubt that 
the high men, of whom the British 
ministry is always of necessity com- 
posed, will ever act upon honourable 
principles ; but we do know that there 
are others alive to the full value of a 
general clamour, and that they will 
leave no stone unturned until they 
shall have effected their purpose, and 
forced the ministers into their views. 
I say not this in disparagement ; I 
am as strongly convinced that there 
are men among the philanthropists, 
as ardent in striving to procure the 
abolition of West Indian slavery from 
motives of benevolence, as I am my- 
self zealous to obtain compensation 
to the planters, from a sense of what 
is due to them in justice. Nor do I 
blame them for taking every means, 
wise and wordly, to attain their ends. 
I only blame the West Indians for 
so acting as if justice already rules 
the whole earth. Before, however, 
proceeding to the discussion of this 
portion of the subject, ] must say a 
few words about the two thousand 
and six hundred petitions to which 
I have alluded, in order that your 
readers may not fall into the error 
of supposing them trustworthy de- 
monstrations of public opinion. 

To the fullest latitude of the term, 
I grant that the tables of Parliament 
are night after night loaded with 
petitions from hundreds of bumpkin 
market towns, praying for the aboli- 
tion of slavery; but I utterly deny, 
and I give the charge of falsehood to 
whoever will maintain the contrary, 
that these petitions speak the senti- 
ments of the justice-loving people of 
England, and that those who have 
signed them understand the subject. 
They are despicable things of artifice, 
got up for a fraudulent purpose, and 
the honest country folks, cajoled to 
sign, know not that, in fact, they lend 
their names to a machination of fana- 
ticism, which has for its object to ruin 
the fortunes and spill the blood of 
their neighbours. In not one of all 
the towns and villages which have 
sent forth the petitions, do I believe 
ten persons exist who understand 
what West Indian slavery is; and to 
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make the sin of the fraud manifest, I 
shall state a few facts. 

Of the Anti-Slavery Society I 
know nothing more than that they 
are philanthropists, and as such 
merit respect. I shrink, however, 
from them, as in their ignorance they 
assume that a great and complicated 
interest is bad, because it exceeds their 
understanding ; and conceive it must 
be criminal, because they have not 
capacity enough to understand it.— 
In saying this, I am not troubling 
myself to ascertain what may be the 
degree of judgment they may possess 
in their own affairs —I am only 
alleging that if they possessed any 
knowledge of this matter, against 
which their designs are directed, they 
would be more considerate in the 
manner of their condemnation of 
West Indian Slavery—a kind of la- 
bour, probably, rendered necessary 
by climate, and the local circum- 
stances of the region in which it takes 
place. This society have put forth the 
following advertisement, and opened 
offices to receive signatures to the pe- 
titions :-— 


“NEGRO SLAVERY. 


“ The Anti-Slavery Society have issued 
the following form for those persons who 
intend petitioning Parliament against Negro 
Slavery. 

“ PETITION. 


“(If to the Lords.) To the Right Ho- 
nourable the Lords spiritual and tem- 
poral of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Parliament as- 
sembled ; 


‘(If to the Commons.) To the Honour- 
able the Commons of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland, in 
Parliament assembled ; 


“ The humble petition of the inha- 
bitants (minister and congrega- 
tion) of the (city) (borough) 
(town) (village) of— 


‘‘Showeth,—That your petitioners, view- 
ing with the deepest concern the prolonged 
continuance of the system of slavery pre- 
vailing in so many of the colonies of Great 
Britain, and which has been so clearly 
proved to be inhuman, impolitic, and un- 
just, opposed to every principle of consti- 
tutional law, and repugnant to the spirit of 
Christianity, earnestly implore your Hon. 
House [your Lordships] forthwith to pass 
a law for its early and utter extinction. 


*“And your petitioners shall ever 
pray.” 
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“P.S. The petitions may be addressed 
to T. F. Buxton, Esq., M.P., No. 54, 
Devonshire-street, London, and will be 
free of postage, if indorsed ‘¢ Petitions,’ 
and left open at both ends, and provided 
each petition does not exceed in weight 
six ounces. 

“ The petitions may be written on stout 
paper, when parchment cannot be pro- 
cured.” 


Can all the attempts of the Quix- 
otes of radicalism match these cut and 
dry petitions ?—Is there one reflect- 
ing man in all England that does not 
see through the humbug of this active 
imbecility?—It is only surprising 
that the form has not been adapted 
to parish schools, to suit the domi- 
nies and their brats. But, not to 
dwell on such an important omission, 
practically I understand it has not 
been neglected ; and that children at 
school have zealously been called 
to bear a part in these weighty state 
affairs—many boys of the same 
school boasting how often they have 
signed their own name ; besides, for 
aught I know to the contrary, those 
of Roderick Random, Thomas Jones, 
Gil Blas, Robinson Crusoe, &c. 
These are the petitions showered 
upon the tables of both Houses of 
Parliament! It would, no doubt, be 
mournful to suppose that such trash 
should be allowed by any member 
of either House, to have the small- 
est effect upon him. But the manu- 
facturers of petitions imagine that 
such cut and dry devices will deceive 
the Lords and Commons, and be 
taken as the voice of the people. 
The public press, however, will vin- 
dicate the common sense of the na- 
tion, and the pious simpletons will 
be amply, in the end, rewarded— 
they will be forced to sneak away 
with their tails between their legs, 
like curs detected in the act of wor- 
rying their neighbour’s sheep. 

No grosser imposition has been 
practised on the well intentioned 
credulity of mankind, than these 
petitions, to the trumping up of 
which Mr. Fowel Buxton, M. P. has 
lent the help of his name. There 
are things to which honesty of in- 
tention should afford no protection, 
and these are of them. Does Mr. 
Buxton venture to assert that the 
negroes in any still-house in all the 
West Indies, are worse treated than 
the foul and drenched white slaves 
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that drudge in his own brewhouse ? 
What, then, are we to think of 
the judgment of that man, who 
yells, to the pitch of his voice, for 
the destruction of those who consider 
it as dear to their duties to keep the 
negroes in good health and happily 
fed, as a Quaker does his firstborn, 
or the damsel his daughter. I shall, 
however, abstain from ridicule, and 
only touch a little on the quackery 
(quakery ?) and imposture that re- 
sults from working with the igno- 
rance and passions of the Gaffers 
and Goodies of turnip fields and 
villages. 

You will observe that the natives 
of England are, by the lying piety of 
these petitions, directed to pray for 
** the early and utter extinction of 
negro slavery.” Not a word is said 
of what the planters may lose by 
this—not a syllable of what is to be 
done afterwards for the negroes 
themselves. Parliament is only so- 
licited to turn them adrift to starva- 
tion and the want of all protection. 
I have, however, said so much on 
this point in my first letter, that I 
need not recapitulate it here ;—but 
can any thing be more anti-christian 
and cruel, than to cast thousands, 
and hundreds of thousands of poor 
creatures upon a sentenced world, 
that yields nothing from its soil for 
the support of helpless man, unless 
it be extorted by hard labour, regu- 
lated by the patient study and pro- 
tection of good management. 

Then as to “ slavery being repug- 
nant to Christianity,” is not this an 
audacious falsehood? Christianity 
touches not the government of the 
earth ; it requires us on the contrary 
to render to Cesar what is due to 
him. Its divine teacher, in no one 
instance, contended against the laws 
of the world ; on the contrary he aw- 
fully knew, that by its blessed spirit 
taking possession of the human heart, 
a change would ensue on the morals 
of individual man, that would lead 
to the improvement of governments. 
It is, therefore, unadulterated false- 
hood, to say that slavery is repug- 
nant to Christianity. It is no part 
of the Christian dispensation to in- 
terfere directly with such things, and 
the elder law of God, in the Old Tes- 
tament, not only sanctions it, but 
lays down the very statutes by which 
it shall be regulated. In the 44th 
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verse of the 25th chapter of Leviti- 
cus, we find— 


“* Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaids, 
which thou shalt have, shall be of the hea- 
then that are round about you; of them 
shall you buy bondmen and bondmaids. 
And 45: Moreover, of the children of the 
strangers that do sojourn among you, of 
them shall ye buy, and of their families that 
are with you, which they begot in your land, 
and they shall be your possession. And 46: 
And ye shall take them as an inheritance 


for your children after you to inherit them 
for a possession ; they shall be your bond- 


men for ever.” 
J 


What are we to think of those well- 
disposed personages who, in the face 
of this, say, that slavery is contrary 
to the law of God? 

But it is not in erroneous asser- 
tions that the dupes of the philan- 
thropists are made to deal in the pe- 
titions they are wheedled to sign; 
some of the advocates of their cause 
in Parliament are also smitten with 
inability to discern. 

Lord Brougham, in his speech 
upon the subject, declared that “ the 
two tests, or criteria, of happiness 
among any people, to be the pro- 
gress of population and the amount 
of crime.”” No assumption was ever 
more fallacious. Where is Ireland, 
one of the most populous countries 
in the world, and yet in what re- 
gion shall we find another country, 
if we credit the Irish, where there is 
so much misery? This single fact 
speaks more than butts and tons of 
declamation. For the whole history 
of the world proves that man is a 
moral as well as a corporeal being, 
and that there are moral checks on 
the indulgence of passion, the ad- 
herence to which is often as great a 
source of happiness as the passions 
themselves. The learned lord, in his 
first test, judges of men as of a flock 
of sheep, or a herd of any other gre- 
garious animals. The true states- 
man considers man as a being in- 
fluenced by affections, opinions, and 
prejudices, all which require as much 
consideration as the providing him 
with ease and food—the springs of 
population. This essential distinc- 
tion the orator does not consider ; 
and in this lies an important fallacy, 
especially in the proofs by which he 
supports his doctrine. 

His statement is as follows :— 

“In the British islands, excluding Bar- 
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badoes, on a population of 670,000 slaves, 
there was a decrease of 31,500 in the six 
years which elapsed between 1818 and 
1824; in Jamaica alone, upon the number 
of 330,000, a decrease of between 8,000 
and 9,000. But not so with the free men: 
although placed in circumstances exceed- 
ingly unfavourable to increase of numbers, 
yet such is the natural fruitfulness of the 
negro race, that they rapidly multiplied. 
The Maroons doubled between 1749 and 
1782; and when great part of them were 
removed after the rebellion of 1796, those 
who remained increased in six years, from 
1810 to 1816, no less than 18 per cent. ; 
and in five years, from 1816 to 1821, 
14 per cent. In North America, where 
they are better fed, the negroes have in- 
creased in thirty years no less than 130 
per cent. Look next to Trinidad: in four 
years, from 1825 to 1829, the slaves have 
fallen off from 23,117 to 22,436, notwith- 
standing a considerable importation under 
an order in council, being a decrease of at 
least a 34th, but probably of a 20th. But 
what has happened to the same race, and 
circumstanced alike as to climate, soil, 
food, in short every thing, save liberty? 
Nature has with them upheld her rights; 
her first great law has been obeyed; the 
passions and the vigour of man have had 
their course unrestrained; and the increase 
of his numbers has attested his freedom. 
They have risen in the same four years 
from 13,995 to 16,412, or at a rate which 
would double their numbers in twenty 
years; the greatest rate at which popula- 
tion is in any circumstances known to in- 
crease.” 

Now, in the first place, I would 
observe, that there is in nature a 
wise regularity in supplying males 
and females universally throughout 
the world in the same proportions ; 
and, 

Secondly, That where a dispro- 
portion exists, that disproportion 
will be found to arise from special 
causes. 

Sir, the error committed by Lord 
Brougham in his statement, lies in 
not discriminating the causes which 
affect the population in the West In- 
dies—namely, that the Slave Trade 
brought more males into the colonies 
than females; and the evil originat- 
ing in that trade is not owing to any 
thing in the treatment of the negroes 
after they have reached the West In- 
dies, but to the disproportion in the 
males to the femaies. But even had 
his fest been well founded, he ought 
to have shown, that the negro popu- 
lation was in its natural state.—Nor 
is his second test—the amount of 


crime—better founded. Look at his 
illustration :— 

‘In Trinidad, I find that the slaves be- 
longing to plantations, in number 16,580, 
appear by the records printed, to have 
been punished in two years for 11,131 
offences; that is to say, deducting the 
number of infants incapable of committing 
crimes, every slave had committed some 
offence in the course of those two years. 
It is true that the bulk of those offences, 
7,644, were connected with their condition 
of bondage—refusing to work, absconding 
from the estate, insolence to the owner or 
overseer; all incidental to their sad condi- 
tion, but all visited with punishment be- 
tokening its accompanying debasement. 
Nevertheless, other crimes were not want- 
ing: 713 were punished for theft, or above 
350 in a year, on a number of about 
12,000, deducting persons incapacitated by 
infancy, age, or sickness, from being the 
subjects of punishment. Let any one con- 
sider what this proportion would give in 
England: it would amount to 350,000 
persons punished in one year for larceny. 
In Berbice, on a population of 21,000 
plantation slaves, there were 9,000 punish- 
ments; no record being kept of those in 
plantations of six slaves or under: and in 
Demerara, of 61,000, there were 20,567 
punished, of whom 8,461 were women.” 


Sir, he does not say in what these 
slave offences consisted—and we are 
left to guess whether they were of le- 
gal origin or of natural delinquency ; 
for it must not be forgotten, that bad 
laws are as certain a source of crime 
as human delinquency. But the broad 
and simple fact of the numerical state- 
ment of the amount of population 
and of offences, proves nothing against 
West Indian slavery; it only tends 
to demonstrate the necessity of im- 
proving the administration of jus- 
tice ; and had not the argument been 
strained past its bearing, I should 
not have thus answered it. 

I do not offer any observation on 
the benefit which Great Britain de- 
rives from her West Indian colonies, 
for the question is not one of profit ; 
all I contend for—and I admit the 
grievance of slavery—is, that the ab- 
olitiorists should provide the means 
of indemnifying the planters for the 
mischief done and doing to their pro- 
perty before they proceed farther ; 
and that, as a prelude to manumis- 
sion, they should exalt by moral in- 
struction the condition of the slaves. 
It is nothing, therefore, to my view 
to say, that “‘ the planter derives an 
income, the mortgagee his interest, 
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and the widow and infant their sup- 
port,”’ from West Indian slavery ; far 
less, that ‘‘ Great Britain derives from 
her West India colonies an annual re- 
venue of six millions sterling ; or that, 
in the West India trade, 230,000 tons 
of shipping, and 25,000 seamen, are 
employed ;”’"—all these things weigh 
as nothing in the question. I admit 
at once that the slave should have his 
freedom. I only say, that before it 
is granted on the grounds of the pe- 
titions of the silly sheep, that fol- 
low each other, of the philanthro- 
pists, the state of society must be 
considered, and the acknowledgement 
made by law of property in the slave 
clearly verified, in order that the pro- 
prietors may be compensated for ta- 
king their property away from them, 
as if it were an old house at Cha- 
ring Cross, removed to make room for 
a public improvement, The question 
is not one which rests on expediency, 
but on right; and the more that is 
shown of the extensive interests in- 
volved in it, only strengthens the ar- 
gument to be cautious in the pro- 
ceedings. If there are many interests 
which require protection besides those 
I had principally in view in my first 
Letter, so much the worse. It only 
shows how difficult it is to deal with, 

and how much wiser if would be, if 
the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water in our own villages were ex- 
horted to leave the question to the 
management of better informed heads, 
and to abstain from clamour fraught 
with injury to another labouring 
class, to whom the degradation of the 
workhouse and the overseer is as yet 
unknown. 

But, besides the crafty artifice so 
visible in the matter and the manner 
of the two thousand six hundred pe- 
titions before Parliament, a graver 
charge may be brought against the 
philanthropists, especially against 
those kind-hearted lawyers who have 
shown such front in the cause. They 
deny that any property can exist in 
man due to another ; but, that I may 
not incur the charge of misrepresent- 
ation on this important point, I shall 
quote the very words of Lord Brough- 
am; for, with the accustomed supe- 
riority of that distinguished person- 
age, what he says on the subject is 
the sentiment of all his tribe. His 
words are :— 


“ But I am told that, granting the right 
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to be ours, we ought to shrink from the ex- 
ercise of it when it would lead to an en- 
croachment upon the sacred rights of pro- 
perty. 1 desire the House to mark the 
short and plain issue to which I am willing 
to bring this matter. I believe there is no 
man either in or out of the profession to 
which I have the honour of belonging, and 
which over all others inculcates upon its 
children an habitual veneration for civil 
rights, less disposed than I am lightly to 
value those rights, or rashly to inculcate a 
disregard of them. But that renowned pro- 
fession has taught me another lesson also ; 
it has imprinted on my mind the doctrine 
which all men, the learned and the un- 
learned, feel to be congenial with the human 
mind, and to gather strength with its 
growth, that law above and prior to all the 
laws of human lawgivers, for it is the law 
of God; that there are some things which 
cannot be holden in property, and above 
every thing else, that man can have no pro- 
perty in his fellow creature.” 

These are the words of Lord 
Brougham, and they are the thoughts 
and sentiments of every lawyer who 
has embraced his side of the argu- 
ment. Now, what is the fact? and I 
put the question to all of that “ re- 
nowned profession.” Explain to us, 
ye learned gentlemen, on what prin- 
ciple is the law of arrest and impri- 
sonment for debt founded ; that lawon 
which so vast a proportion of all your 
professional emoluments depends ?— 
Does not that law give the creditor a 
property in the person of the debtor ? 
Is ought in all West Indian slavery 
so atrocious as your practice under 
that law? So repugnant to Christia- 
nity, so contrary to the law of God ? 
and yet you talk of the usages that 
have made it sacred, and the neces- 
sities of society for its existence !— 
Sir, there is not one thing under all 
the various modifications of English 
law more constantly in use than ar- 
rest. Creditors are hourly tearing 
from their families the helpless deb- 
tors. Does West Indian slavery do 
more than this? When the debtor 
cannot discharge his debt, whether'it 
be the result of misfortune or of 
folly, no distinction is made in the 
case—does not the law give him 
over to his creditor as his property ? 
Does it not authorize him to be pu- 
nished with more than a negro dri- 
ver’s scourge, and for his inability, 
too, sickness is no excuse? Is not 
every debtor a slave? And if the 
humanity of the age had not in- 
vented a species of statute to re- 
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lieve him from bondage, would not 
the laws of debtor and creditor make 
him a slave for life? A slave too, not 
spared from brooding on his own mis- 
fortunes by any useful labour ; but 
doomed to endure the corrosive an- 
guish of regret or of idle rumination : 
and where? In a prison? Talk of 
West Indian slavery! deny that man 
can be holden as property by his fel- 
lows! and yet look at your prison- 
houses— at those fabrics for the ex- 
press purpose of punishing misfor- 
tune as crime. All upheld by the 
taxes of England—the sweat of the 
petitioners against West Indian sla- 
very. With what hardihood dare any 
British lawyer venture to maintain, 
in the face of such enormities, that 
man can hold no property in man! 
On this point lawyers should be si- 
lent, and the philanthropists should 
quench the burning shame of En- 
gland before they become incendiaries 
among the sugar works and canes of 
the West Indies. 

But, not to lay more stress upon 
the legal unsoundness of the lawyer’s 
dogma than the occasion requires, 
the humanity of every bosom will in- 
deed second my argument far more 
effectually than by any words I can 
employ, I would advert to the decep- 
tive character of referring in this 
case to first principles, shunned in 
others. The condition and interwo- 
ven interests of society do not now 
allow us to go back to the original 
state of things, 


** When Adam delved and Eve span ;”” 


our duty as fellow citizens, whose 
welfare is bound up together, is to 
conserve things as they are, by such 
improvements in the arrangement of 
parts as will draw our interests clo- 
ser, and make the bundle of society 
firmer and of a better form ; all which 
can be more effectually done by work- 
ing in the obvious course of nature, 
than by untying the sticks, and call- 
ing in question whether there should 
be cords to bind them atall. It cer- 
tainly has never occurred to the phil- 
anthropists that the arguments em- 
ployed by them against West Indian 
slavery, attack the foundations of the 
social structure in England. If we 
may now say man can hold no pro- 
perty in man, does jit not follow 
that we may also say every man has 
an equal right to an equal portion of 
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the earth, and that all other proper- 
ty deserving of protection must be 
the result of human labour and inge- 
nuity? In abstract reasoning, when 
we are in search of the principles of 
justice, such an observation is per- 
haps not out of place ; but to apply 
it to the existing institutions of so- 
ciety, is the very essence of crime. 
To take from a man what the law 
and immemorial custom has conse- 
crated as his own, without his con- 
sent, society declares to be robbery, 
when done with violence, and fraud 
when achieved by craft. Law and 
immemorial custom have sanctioned 
a property in slaves, and those who 
attempt to deprive the proprietors 
of their ‘‘ time honoured”’ rights, 
stand before society as nothing 
less than criminals, whatever their 
pretexts may be. We are not per- 
mitted to rob and cheat that our 
hands may be filled with alms for the 
service of charity. Society hath re- 
gard only to the legal action—the 
motive in which that action may have 
originated, it leaves to the sifting of 
Heaven. This must be allowed as the 
object and practice of all law, and 
yet the philanthropists are for some 
fancied good, some purpose of cha- 
rity, struggling to wrench from the 
West Indians their property. That the 
world may be improved, as they say 
it will, by what they are attempting, 
may be true; but with that question 
the West Indians have nothing to do. 
They only reply what I have urged, 

pay us for our property, and you may 
then do with it as you please ; but 
until you have paid us, your conduct 
is contrary to all the maxims of law, 
which it has been the aim of the wis- 
dom and intelligence of every age to 
establish. 

However, not to dive deeper into 
this subject, I would only ask what 
is civilization but the recognition of 
property in the possession of indivi- 
duals, and what the end of all go- 
vernment, but the protection of that 
property? ‘The object, therefore, 
which the philanthropists are pursu- 
ing, in denying the long acknowledg- 
ed legal right | of property in slaves, 
is nothing less than an attempt, an 
unconscious one I allow, to drive 
civilization back, and to recall the 
state of nature which it has been the 
endeavour of all that is known as art 
and science, wisdom and legislation— 
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in a word, the most honoured of all 
human aims—to carry us farther and 
faster from. If Government be in- 
duced to desert its duties so far as to 
regard property in slaves less hal- 
lowed than any other, and less en- 
titled to its fullest protection, it 
would desert the very purpose for 
which it was itself instituted, and 
be assisting in the demolition of the 
social fabric, which it is the most 
ennobling of the virtues of states- 
men to uphold. This desertion it 
will, however, probably never com- 
mit, nor, by the good sense of the 
British people, will it ever be permit- 
ted to do, even although the oracle of 
the woolsack has declared that what 
has always been considered a right 
is a crime—a declaration that no 
man who yet calls a spade full of 
earth his own, can listen to without 
alarm, for it awfully proclaims that 
what nature has given, no ordinance 
of society can be allowed to take 
away—a declaration which shews 
that within the spring and fountain 
head of the law, a principle is che- 
rished fatal to all that human inge- 
nuity and toil has acquired—a prin- 
ciple conceived in error, as if the 
rights of man had not ceased, and 
the privileges of society been substi- 
tuted for them from that moment 
when two or three first resolved to 
live in community together. 

It is a topic of fearful importance 
which Lord Brougham threw out for 
agitation in his speech in the House 
of Commons, on the 13th of July 
last, when he attempted to set the 
question of the property in slaves 
upon the same footing as the slave- 
trade, for he then furnished, as far 
as his high opinion could extend, a 
stimulus for those without property, 
to attack, as their natural right, those 
in possession of property. It was a 
second declaration of war between 
the cottage and the castle, at a time, 
too, when the tendency of the cir- 
cumstances of the kingdom required 
that all discussion of changes in 
theoretic dogmas should be cauti- 
ously avoided, and every instigation 
calculated to widen the breach then 
opening between the labourer and 
the employer, studiously avoided. 
That his lordship had no evil inten- 
tion towards the existing institutions 
of society in the imprudence of many 
things which, in the zeal of the mo- 
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ment escaped from him during that 
speech, I most sincerely believe ; but 
what are we to think of the safety of 
property of any kind now, when the 
head of the law asserts that it is a 
‘‘monstrous pretension” to speak to 
him of acts of Parliament and trea- 
ties sanctioning and protecting West 
Indian property. Has the right to 
property in land in England any ho- 
lier ratification ? 

The zeal of an advocate has no li- 
mit, when his client is, on his trial, at 
war with society : in the struggle, he 
is justified to protect himself by eve- 
ry argument that he thinks may mi- 
nister to his defence. But it is not so 
with the legislator. His first duty is 
to maintain existing things, and only 
to supply those repairs and remedies 
which altered manners, and the exi- 
gencies arising from them, demand. 
He is therefore required to have re- 
spect to all that time,and custom have 
consecrated, and to avoid every excite- 
ment that may tend to engender dan- 
ger to the institutions he is bound 
to protect. But, it is said, no man 
can be bound to protect slavery. That, 
however, is not the drift of our ar- 
gument. I seek as little as Lord 
Brougham to protect it, and I grieve 
that it exists as strongly ; but [ say 
there is a property that will be de- 
stroyed by abrogating it, and that the 
proprietors ought to be indemnified. 
I urge not the continuance of the sla- 
very—I have no respect for the ques- 
tion of free or slave labour—I throw 
aside, as unworthy of attention, all 
the vast commercial advantages and 
interests which constitute the sole 
consideration of many of the West 
Indians, and only maintain, that if, 
for the public good, convenience, or 
ornament, you will have the property 
in the slave abolished, act justly—pay 
the proprietors as you would the 
landlords, when, for a road or canal, 
or any other public purpose, you 
would impair the value of their es- 
tates. 

I have, however, reiterated this 
point so often, and the end and aim 
of all 1 have written on the subject 
is so obvious, that I trust and hope 
no other motive will be imputed to 
my humble endeavours, than a desire 
to see the fair grounds of the West 
Indian claim to compensation more 
generally established ; and it is only 
because Lord Brougham does not ad- 
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mit that any such ground exists, that 
I have taken so much liberty with his 
\ doctrines. In all other respects I am 
not aware of any essential difference 
of opinion between us. And I can- 
not agree, that the resolutions adopt- 
ed by the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Mr. Canning, are so expli- 
cit on the point of compensation as 
Mr. Wilmot Horton, in his able pam- 
phlet, seems to consider. Something 
more definite is wanted ; both for the 
satisfaction of the West Indians, and 
to apprise the credulous petitioners 
for THEIR RUIN of the vast expense 
in which they are seeking to involve 
the country. 
Joun Gatr. 


N. B.—Since the foregoing has 
been in type, I observe, by the news- 
papers, that Mr. Macaulay has stated 
very well in Parliament, that the 
West Indians have all the means in 
their power which the philanthro- 
pists possess for advocating their 
case. This is quite true, but they 
do not use them so well. Mr. Mac- 
aulay and his friends are all as active 
as fleas, and venomous as gnats; but 
the West Indians only act like moths, 
idly fluttering round the candle. It 
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is on this account that I have ven- 
tured to animadvert so freely on the 
inefficiency of their endeavours to 
correct public opinion with respect to 
their own interests. 


*,* My unknown correspondent 
“Farr Pray,” has not attentively 
considered the plan in my last for 
the indemnification of the West In- 
dians. No doubt the creation of so 
much stock would be highly objec- 
tionable to the fundholders ; but had 
he examined the suggestion better, 
he must have seen that I did not pro- 
pose the new stock to be brought 
into the market at once, but only as 
it was found necessary on the report 
of commissioners of investigation. 
In fact, the measure is nothing but 
granting to the commissioners for the 
redemption of the national debt, a 
credit on the kingdom, and to em- 
power them to receive an annual 
sum equal to the interest of a no- 
minal sum, which annual sum may 
be employed, before any of the credit 
is wanted, in purchasing stock, on 
the same principle, and in the same 
way that the debt is redeemed. The 
object of my plan is to disturb no 
existing interest. 


SONNET. 


“ 


Give me excess of it 


Play on, 


That strain again ;—it had a dying fall!” 


TweLrtu NIGHT. 


To the dark depths of melancholy thought, 
And holy feelings of unuttered woe, 
Which to a heartless world I scorn to shew, 
Thy magic power a mournful solace brought! 
Rapt by thy song, my softened spirit caught 
A mild, yet not the less impassioned glow, 
Bidding the long-sealed fount of tears to flow— 
A silent shower, with boundless blessing fraught! 














When heaves my heart with the internal hell 

Of shunless strife against a world’s vile force, 

Would that I still might seek that soothful source, 
And on those tones of tenderest beauty dwell, 

Till won, O W ! to Feeling’s gentler course 
By thy deep music’s overpowering spell ! 
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SWINGS LETTER TO OLIVER YORKE. 


[We have received the following menacing missive, signed “‘ Swing.” 


After 


having taken the opinions of Sir Richard Birnie and Charles Kemble, Esq., 
we feel bound to say, in justice to those gentlemen, that not a doubt remains 
in our minds as to the matter being involved in very considerable mystery. 


The letter will speak for itself. 


We shall do the same, 


declaring that no 


threats of any kind shall deter us from discharging our duty, as Editor of the 
only Magazine which represents the wishes and meets the wants of the period 


in which we live. O. Y.] 


TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ., 


Sir,—Feeling, as I do, that no mo- 
tive but the basest can have any 
weight with the Editor of a Magazine 
of such abominable baseness as yours, 
I bring this motive here before you. 
It is fear—y es, sir, fear—and know 
that, unless you immediately change 
your tone on the topics which I am 
about to enumerate, your own house, 
your publisher’s shop, and your 
printer’s offices, shall be set in a si- 
multaneous blaze—a lamentably lu- 
minous evidence of the punishment 
awaiting prostituted talent and pre- 
posterous criticism. 

Firstly.— You must make the 
amende miserable to the manes of Mr. 
Omnipresence Montgomery, whom 
you, with unblushing barbarity, slew 
in the open face of day, at the outset of 
your murderous career; and whose 
unimportant remains you have muti- 
lated, number after number, in a 
manner too disgusting to be de- 
scribed. Know, sir, that when the 
pages of your pitiful malice shall 
have past to those portmanteaus from 
which no magazine returns, the in- 
conceivable blank verse of multifa- 
rious Montgomery will sooth the 
wearied soul to slumber, and form 
the best possible adjunct to the feet- 
on-the-fenderish snuggery of a long, 
long winter evening. Yes, often 
shall the omniswallowing sons and 
daughters of men drink at this dull 
source, and find a trumpery oblivion 
of their woes! While you, sir, and 
your incalculable colleagues are only 
remembered by the thoughtless herd, 
who love to laugh and dine at other 
folks’ expense. 

Secondly.—You must fight Mr. 
Clarkson, on whom you have made 
a most beggarly attack. He magna- 
nimously came forth 

“ In spite 
Of nature and his stars, to write,” 


and, taking his station by the sense- 


less body of his annihilated friend, 
assailed you in a way which excited 


EDITOR OF FRASER’S MAGAZINE. 


the ridicule of all mankind. I re- 
peat, sir, you must fight Mr. Clark- 
son, since, upon his most satisfac- 
tory shewing, he is a man fully enti- 
tled to be shot, in consideration of 
the unquestionable pugnaciousness 
of his wife’s family, no less than of 
his own. Fight you must, or burn 
you shall—so take your choice. 
Thirdly.—You must regularly send 
copies of your Magazine to the Al- 
bion. I dare say you think I mean 
the tavern. But no, sir, | mean that 
egregious evening paper, established 
and conducted upon the novel prin- 
ciple of supporting a departed mi- 
nistry, and enforcing arguments de- 
serving of our deepest commisera- 
tion, when we consider how often 
and how powerfully they have been 
knocked on the head. 1] know your 
reluctance to comply with this re- 
quest, and I rejoice at it. Your 
own ruthless and ribaldristical criti- 
cism makes you fear getting a Roland 
for your Oliver, (I mean no pun 
upon your paltry name) ; but, though 
you justly fear the irresistible might 
of the Albion, you will submit your 
work to the lash, in consideration of 
this staring fact, made manifest on 
all the walls and palings of the 
metropolis—namely : that 


THE ALBION 


Is THE 


BEST EVENING PAPER. 


This being the case, your sneak- 
ing self-interest will induce you to 
seek a notice. But, if not, your 
cowardly terrors shall. You must 
honour the Albion, or burn. 

Fourthly.—Never again must you 
dare to abuse, vilify, misrepresent, or 
speak plain truth of the Literary 
Union Club, upon which may the 
blessing of heaven repose! If grati- 
tude could possibly animate such a 
breast as yours, I might particularly 
allude to the fact, that the Club in 
question has done its best to extend 
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the sale of your insufferable work, by 
refusing to take it in, and thus oblig- 
ing its eight or nine hundred mem- 
bers to purchase each a copy for him- 
self. But you, of course, cannot feel 
the beauty of this bountiful obliga- 
tion. The Literary Union has given 
another evidence of anobleness, equal- 
ly beyond your conception. It has 
received into its bosom that personi- 
fication of all that is gentlemanly and 
humane, who, having killed one man, 
feels himself at liberty to bully all 
others. The base spirited members 
of Brookes’s body politic thought fit 
to turn their backs upon this brave 
and bloodless hero, because, forsooth, 
he would not face that Ancient Pistol 
who wished to wing him for a higher 
world. Not so the Literary Union. 
They beheld the breadth of brim out- 
quakering all the quakers, and quaked 
before high quackery. The rejected 
of others is the received of them 
Plain speaking and humanity are ho- 
noured : and the potato, supported by 
gammon and spinage, takes prece- 
dence in the compound of bubble and 
squeak! That these great claims to 
consideration are too exalted for your 
grovelling ken IL am convinced. [ 
therefore use my all-powerful argu- 
ment of terror; and tell you to reve- 
rence the Literary Union, or I insure 
you a fire, more warm than comfort- 
able. 

Fifthly.—In your gallery of Illus- 
trious Literary C haracters—which I 
admit to be good and clever—you 
must, without further delay, give 
faithful representations of two of the 
greatest poets this country ever pro- 
duced—Coleridge and Peter Robert- 
son. Of the last mentioned gentle- 
man’s beautiful poem—The Hypothek 
—you, I doubt not, know as much as 
I do. Still I cannot refrain from thus 
publicly declaring, that every man I 
ever met, who was at all competent 
to enter into the deep beauty of the 
subject, has avowed, that it is han- 
dled with delightful precision and 
perfect success. The great poet is 
now, I believe, in London, correcting 
the proof sheets of his vast work, On 
the General Question. Apply to him, 
therefore, and obtain the likeness of 
a man, whose countenance to any 
work or meeting must, of necessity, 
shed a glory and a gladness never to 
be eclipsed but by the intolerable lus- 
tre of its own transcendant light !— 
Coleridge has, I am told, given thirty- 


four sittings to your artist, under dif- 
ferent moods and modifications of 
poetic feeling. I, therefore, require 
nothing very difficult when I ask, that 
his image and likeness may speedily 
appear. Look to this, or you shall 
light your pipe by your own fireside. 
Sixthly and lastly—You mustmo- 
derate, prune, and pare down your 
exuberance of ridiculous thought and 
expression, by some called wit, and 
laughed at by all. If you are really 
so lost as to set any value on the 
noisy merriment which you every 
where occasion—still don’t make a 
Judy of yourself. Let some sub- 
jects and some persons be sacred 
from the epigrammatic point of your 
pragmatical pen. Reflect that, when 
you are jubilant, others may be sad, 
and that what only tickles your 
fancy, may sting them to the heart’s 
core. My remonstrance here is mild 
—and for this reason—that, while I 
abhor and despise your criticisms, 
your merriment appears to me to 
be rather heedless than malicious— 
rather wounding by an unbounded 
prankfulness, than by a wish to in- 
flict pain. But what the plague does 
any one of the wounded care for this 
distinction? And are there not ac- 
knowledged fools and knaves enough 
in this abominable world to occupy 
your quizzical capacity, without your 
irreverently mentioning names, never 
to be uttered but with respect— 
some, indeed, which never should be 
uttered at all? Mind what I am 
saying to you on this chapter. I am 
bothered enough on finding every 
drawing-room I enter full of nothing 
but the quips and cranks of your 
Magazine: let me not have the ad- 
ditional bore of pointing out to the 
laughers, that the source of their 
mirth is a polluted one, streaked with 
the dye of a bleeding heart. Disre- 
gard this—and look out for a lodg- 
ing, for your present abode shall be 
speedily one of those towering struc- 
tures which are rased to the ground. 
Fail not to comply with every one 
of the requests and suggestions here- 
inbefore contained, or, by the Absa- 
lom honours of a shaven crown, you 
shall have the abode of the houseless, 
and the purse of a poet for your per- 
petual inheritance, with full remain- 
der to the male heirs of your grand- 
mother’s wig, lawfully begotten. 
Swine! 
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‘‘ THE GALLERY oF ILLUSTRIOUS uirerary CHARACTERS.” 
No. VIII. 
THE DOCTOR, 


“ Siste pedem, Sienirer, hic optumé manebimus :” be pleased to sit still, 
if you can (even on paper) but for a moment, that the European public may 
familiarize itself with your outward mannikin. Your name, (“ Dog on it,’ 
as the Baillie says) has long been familiar to us all; but how few of the 
admirers of your genius have ever seen in the flesh E nsign and Adjutant Sir 
Morgan O’ Doherty? ? Profit by this opportunity, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is the veritable Milesian, the undoubted heir and representative of the old 
Chiefs of the great Clan or Sept O’Gin. 

This extraordinary specimen of the real original Phenician (or Punic) breed 
is now, we are credibly informed, in the thirty- seventh year of his age; but 
though Burns, Bellingham, and Byron worked themselves out by that time of 
day, “the Doctor is still considered in full possession of many of his faculties. 
His locks indeed are silvery, and till of late that circumstance told against him ; 
but in grief and vexation ‘he shaved all off, at the period of “ the bree aking 
in upon the Constitution ;”’ and having subsequently mounted an elegant 
nut-brown scratch, (the maste rpiece of old Morgan of St. James’s-street,) 
he now wears on the whole a juvenile aspect rather than otherwise. Our 
artist has caught, with singular felicity, the easy, good humoured nonchalance 
of this learned and libellous countenance. High Church and State doctrines 
should be seriously adopted, and manfully maintained. Whigs, Papists, 
Radicals, whatever comes under the disgusting category of Liberalism, should 
be exposed, insulted, stabbed, crucified, impaled, drawn, and quartered—in 
Essay, Disquisition, Review, Romance, Ballad, Squib, Pasquinade, and Epi- 
gram—in Greek, in Hebrew, in Latin, in Irish, in Italian, in English, and in 
Slang: but no interference with the calm pursuits of the scholar, or the 
graceful amenities of the gentleman. Take things easy after seven o’clock ; 
from that hour until two in the morning be your own man; from two to 
ten be your own wife’s man; from ten till seven again be the man of the 
public. Carpe diem. Leave no moment absolutely idle, and suffer no sense, 
however just, of superiority, to influence your conduct and demeanour. Be 
a Bentley, if you can, but omit the brutality—rival Parr, eschewing all 
pomposity—outlinguist old Magliabecchi, and yet be a man of the world— 
emulate Swift in satire, but suffer not one squeeze of his seva indignatio 
to eat your own heart. Be and do all this, and Tue Docror will no 
longer be an unique. 

Whether shining a precocious gem, in Trinity College, Dublin—or illu- 
minating the young ideas of the Corkers—or sustaining the power and 
glory of Blackw ood—or now co- editing the grand, ‘unrivalled, staunch, sturdy 
organ of orthodoxy, the Standard—(we say nothing of a casual contribution 
to Regina) the redoubted O’Donerry has always been, is, and ever will be, 
the jovial also, the simple-hearted, the careless, and the benignant. FLoreat 
Doctor !—Long may he continue at once the star of our erudition, our phi- 
losophy, and our dialectics, and, in his own immortal words, 


“ A randy, bandy, brandy, no Dandy, 
Rollocking jig of an Irishman !””— 
Long may his mellow voice be heard in the land, now pouring out a rich 
flood of hexameters, pwavra oueroew, and now cheering the festive circle with 
the hearty, jolly, soul-stirring chaunt, which he indited in the days of his 
youth,— 
“ Drink to me only from a jug, and I wiil pledge in mine ; 
So fill my glass with whisky punch, and I’ll not ask for wine !’— 


We have always been of opinion, that had the Poet Laureate and “ The 
”? . 
Doctor” taken orders, they would have made two adm rable Bishops. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REFORM, AND THE VOTE BY BALLOT. 


Since the appearance of our last 
Number, the Rye petition of appeal 
has been adjudicated. After the ex- 
position of its merits which we there 
gave, our readers will of course at 
once conclude that such petition of 
appeal of the Rev. Dr. Lamb, the 
notorious boroughmonger, was at 
once scouted, and the parson-peti- 
tioner severely animadverted upon 
by the indignant Committee of Pri- 
vileges. This, perhaps, to the unen- 
lightened minds of the vulgar public, 
might seem the natural deduction, 
but the Committee had a better and 
deeper insight into the characters of 
Dr. Lamb, and Colonel Baillie, and 
Mr. Bonham, of the Steyne, Brigh- 
ton, on the one side, and of Colo- 
nel Evans and Mr. Smith, on the 
other. With such opportunity, and 
in the exercise of its high preroga- 
tive, it has upset the decision of the 
former Committee—has again closed 
the borough, and, by such last deter- 
mination, according to the fiat of the 
absurd act, 28th Geo. III., has declar- 
ed the corrupTION oF RYE TO BE, 
FOR THE FUTURE, IMPREGNABLE. 
This late Committee was, with one 
or two exceptions, composed of new 
Members, and, consequently, of men 
almost entirely ignorant of constitu- 
tional law and parliamentary prac- 
tice. The Committee of last session 
was presided over by Lord Palmer- 
ston, and was principally composed 
of old Members of Parliament, who, 
independently of this, were well 
known for their enlargement of 
mind, and,clearness and quickness 
of comprehension. The evidence 
adduced before the one Committee 
and the other, was identical—the 
number of days which the exposition 
of the circumstances of the case oc- 
cupied was the same—and yet the 
latter tribunal upset the judgment of 
the former tribunal. There appears 
a strange anomaly in this, and yet it 
is most true. Under the Wellington 
administration a Committee of old 
members destroyed the venality of the 
borough of Rye—opened it to the 
addresses of honourable and indepen- 
dent men like Colonel Evans; but, 
under a Whig administration, the 
breath of whose nostrils ought to be 
liberalism, a Committee to new 


members has declared the decision 
of its predecessor null and void— 
has reinstated the Corporation of the 
Port in its monstrous privileges—has 
placed in the hands of the Parson 
Lamb the choice of the representa- 
tives, which, therefore, is made avail- 
able to the purposes of such a thick- 
headed legislator as Colonel Baillie, 
and such a specimen of a Member 
of Parliament as Mr. Bonham, of 
the Steyne, Brighton, a person who, 
for efficiency of zeal and understand- 
ing, whether at Brighton or London 
—at Crockford’s or the House of 
Commons—is no more nor less than 
& TRUMP CARD. Indeed we believe 
the honour of a practical and good- 
humoured joke to this effect, has 
really been conferred upon him; for 
some wag once, over night, exercised 
his powers of jocularity, on the Mem- 
ber for Rye’s street door. 

The decision is as follows :— 
“That the right of election was in 
the mayor, jurats, and inhabitants, 
paying scot and lot, and duly admit- 
ted and sworn as freemen.” The 
plain English of this is, that the ma- 
jority of the corporation may make, 
whom they please, freemen; and as 
the majority of such freemen are either 
the relatives, the friends, or the ser- 
vants of Parson Lamb, this same 
Parson Lamb is to continue the pa- 
tron of the said borough until such 
time as the present liberal-minded 
Whig administration shall be pleased 
to introduce and pass their measure 
for Reform, and emancipate the un- 
fortunate borough of Rye from its 
present state of slavery. 

In the course of the arguments of 
one of the learned counsel, who ap- 
peared before the Committee on be- 
half of Parson Lamb, it was gravely 
asserted, that he was not the venal 
boroughmonger of the place, and that 
it was a piece of calumny to bring 
that charge against so worthy and es- 
timable a character. Heaven save the 
mark! What monstrous absurdity 
will people next try to stuff down 
our throats?—Parson Lamb not the 
venal boroughmonger of Rye? Why 
the thing is as notorious as the sun 
at noon-day ;—as notorious as that 
Sir Massey Lopez was imprisoned 
for bribery and corruption-—that he 
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is the patron of Westbury—and that 
Sir Robert Peel, being kicked out 
of the university of Oxford, was 
obliged to have recourse to that 
old Jew to return him for one of 
his rotten boroughs. Mention this 
subject to a man of Rye, and he will 
insult you—and justly—by laughing 
outright in your face; and he will 
bring you evidence of such a damna- 
tory nature, as to make old Parson 
Lamb appear in his true colour of 
the dark hue of Erebus, even were he 
previously arrayed in the brightness 
of one of the angels of Heaven. In- 
deed, the people of Rye make no se- 
cret of the matter; as will appear 
from the bold language of the fol- 
lowing petition, just presented to 
the House of Commons, and praying 
for some general measure of re- 
form :— 


“The Petition, &c. &c. of the Inhabi- 
tants of Rye. 

** Humbly Sheweth—That the ob- 
security natural to corruption, and 
the guilty collusion of artful, and 
often powerful accomplices, have 
so shrouded the prevailing venality 
in the representation to Parliament, 
‘that the laws for the ostensible 
** preservation of this greatest of evils 
‘have hitherto been of no useful 
* avail. 

“That, as your Petitioners have 
been peculiar sufferers under this 
shameful and ruinous abuse, they 
proportionately rejoice on the ac- 
cession to the Government of a 
Ministry pledged to the repression 
* of it. 

“‘ That under these circumstances, 
considering that information tend- 
ing to elucidate the subject may be 
of use towards guiding the Legis- 
lature in the great remedial mea- 
sures about to be entertained, your 
Petitioners respectfully represent, 
“ that, should your Honourable House 


“ 


“e 


“e 


«« 


“e 


“« 


“« 


«fe 


** deem fit in your wisdom to pass a 
« Bill of Ir idemnity for the examina- 
“ tion of accomplice witnesses—they 
** (your Petitioners) engage to prove 
“at your bar— 

“© That the two seats in Parliament 
*« for this town and port of Rye have 
“regularly, for many years past, 
“sold or bartered for mone y, or 
«<« 


other valuable considerations, and 
“* that there are at present eleven in- 
* dividuals, either belonging to the 
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‘« Established Church, or Members 
“ of either branch of the Legislature, 
“‘ who have been concerned as prin- 
* cipals in these foul and unlawful 
*‘ bargains ; from whence flow, as a 


** consequence, such grievous local 
“as well as general oppression, 
“misery, and distress throughout 


*« the Empire. 

«« That though these high infringe- 
ments of the liberties and privileges 
“‘ of Parliament and the people are 
as notorious as the sun at noon- 
** day, and though some of the per- 
“sons actually implicated have not 
hesitated occasionally to disclose 
‘‘ in private the amount even of the 
sums they have paid for nominally 
representing this town in your Ho- 
nourable House, there is, accord- 
ing to the framing of the existing 
laws, no probable method what- 
“« ever of effecting a full exposition of 
‘those offences but that which we 
respectfully suggest; and 

“That, should your Honourable 
House deem it meet to adopt the 
‘ same, it will be the means of bring- 
ing to light a series of curious, 
deplorable, and flagrant details, 
exemplify ing cons picuously the 
character of the evil and the urgent 
necessity of its removal—details, 
the exposure of which would, your 
‘* Petitioners therefore humbly con- 
ceive, be of material benefit at the 
present juncture, to the public in- 
terests. 

** And your petitioners shall ever 
pray, &c.” 


“ 
“« 


“e 


There is no shuffling in this plain 
straightforward language. If the 
allegations of the petition be true, 


the Hlouse of Commons is bound to 
listen to them, and make some in- 
quiry into their truth. If the charges 


be fals se, and a rank libel, it behoves 
Parson Lamb, as he considers him- 
self a gentleman and a man of ho- 
nour, to indict the whole body of 
subscribers for a conspiracy, and as 
the subscribers are actual household- 
ers in Rye, by convicting them, the 
Parson will effect two important 
matters at the same moment—vin- 
dicate his character so basely attack- 
ed, and by routing out his enemies 
from the borough, "be able to fill the 
vacancies by his own creatures, and 
rivet the enslaving chain of his cor- 
poration in yet closer links. 
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We have given the Rye petition ; 
we now give one which is in course 
of signature at Hythe, and with a 
copy of which we have been favoured. 

This also speaks in unequivocal 
language; and if the sitting members, 
Messrs. Stewart Marjoribanks, and 
John Loch, have a regard for their 
character, they will not allow it to 
pass without a sufficient reply. 


“‘ The Humble Petition of the under- 
** signed Rated and Rateable Inha- 


** bitants of the Town and Port of 


‘‘ Hythe, in the County of Kent, 
** one of the Cinque Ports. 


“‘Humbly Sheweth—That, much 
danger to the public weal is to be 
dreaded from the present excited 
state of the people of Great Britain 
and Ireland; and that it is much 
better to conciliate the love and 
affection of a people than curb the 
utterance of their free opinions, by 
the strong arm of the law. 

‘That the most efficacious mode 
of meeting the wishes of the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
ensuring peace and tranquillity in 
the Realm, is by passing a general 
and sweeping measure of Reform. 
** That close Boroughs are a curse 
to the country, and ought to be 
abolished. 

** That your Petitioners have grie- 
vous cause of complaint against the 
gross usurpations of the corporate 
body, to which for many years 
this town has been the victim, and 
that from a former flourishing con- 
dition, this town, in consequence 
of the abominable proceedings of 
“their corporation, is fast sinking 
into ruin, which but for the merci- 
ful interposition of this Honoura- 
ble House, must be irretrievable. 
“That at so early a date as the 
reign of the ( onqueror, the town 
of Uythe contained two hundred 
and thirty-one efficient Burgesses, 
as will appear from Domesday 
** Book. That in 1710, the period 


. 


a 


«“ 
- 


«“ 
- 


“ 


« 


7 


« 


€ 


** of the last decision of a Committee 
* of Privilege, there were only four 
** out-resident freemen of the town, 
** and those four had served in Parlia- 
“ment. That by the customs of the 
** Cinque Ports, there should be re- 
“ sident in Hythe one mayor, twelve 
‘ Jurats, and twenty-four common 


councilmen. 
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«« But that, in consequence of the 
malpractices of the corporation, 
having for their object the making 
this a close and venal borough, 
the number of resident freemen is 
at the present period only nine- 
teen; the number of jurats is only 
three, of whom one is bed-ridden, 
and too aged and feeble for office ; 
the number of common council- 
men only four, but the number of 
out-residents about four hundred 
and fifty. 

“That your Petitioners have had 
nothing to do with the election of 
the two members returned for the 
town and port of Hythe; and that 
in consequence of the vicious and 
destructive custom of out resi- 
dence, a custom abetted by the 
two acting resident jurats, and the 
two sitting members, who main- 
tain almost all the out-residents in 
their service, by gifts, emoluments, 
and places (as your Petitioners are 
ready to prove, if called to the bar 
of this Honourable House, and as 
a certain Mr. Cropper, one of the 
porters of the East India House, 
can also prove, if called up to the 
bar of this Honourable House), the 
return of the two members at pre- 
sent seated for the town and port 
of Hythe has been effected in vio- 
lation of the dearest and most sa- 
cred rights of the Cinque Ports 
generally, and the town of Hythe 
in particular. 

“That the business of election in 
the town of Hythe is a contemp- 
tible farce, and that it might as 
well be conducted in the counting- 
house of Mr. Stewart Marjoribanks, 
or the private room of Mr. John 
Loch, at the East India House, 
as your Petitioners are ready to 
prove, if called to the bar of this 
Lionourable House; and as Mr, 
Cropper can also prove, if called 
upon, as aforesaid. 

** That unless a general Reform be 
immediately carried, by the Legisla- 
ture giving the elective franchise 
to every rated and rateable inha- 
bitant of the town of Hythe, your 
Petitioners pray that the colour- 
able privilege of returning Mem- 
bers to Parliament may be taken 
away; for the business of elec- 
tions, as it is at present conducted 
in the said town, is by them con- 
sidered an open insult to them- 
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selves, as such rated inhabitants 
of the said town—as a violation of 
their dearest privileges and rights 
—and is the fatal cause of bring- 
ing down almost irretrievable ruin 
upon their heads.” 


The feeling, in the present Par- 
liament, although under a Whig ad- 
ministration, is decidedly hostile to 
insulated measures of reform. Jn 
no one case has a petitioner been seat- 
ed. But this is not the worst. In 
some of the instances, upon the au- 
thority of the misconceived Act of 
28 Geo. III., the cases of the petiti- 
oners have not been sufiered to be 
even opened. The Marlborough and 
many other cases are evidences of 
the former—of the latter, those of 
Dartmouth and Calne are memora- 
ble instances, and will not easily be 
forgotten. The last of these is the 
most curious, both on account of 
the conduct of the Committee gene- 
rally, and the supposed fact of the 
Chairman, Mr. Wynne, having in 
his pocket, at the moment of his 
taking his seat as Chairman of the 
Committee, his appointment to the 
office of Secretary at War. Against 
the decision of the Committee the 
inhabitants of Calne prepared a pe- 
tition, the presenting of which was 
entrusted to Mr. O’Connell; but 
this gentleman, for reasons best 
known to himself, delayed the ful- 
filment of his pledge, and the two 
candidates, in disgust, 
the whole business, and were glad 
to retire speedily into the coun- 
try. 

The Committ 


threw up 


>on the Calne peti- 
tion required statements of the right, 
which they should not have done, if 
there was a last determination that 
was conclusive. 

Afterwards they decided that the 
petitioners | 
dence to support th 
opened, because the 
tion was final. 


And, 


should into evi- 


not go 
} 


at last, they declared them- 
selves the meaning of the last deter- 
mination, without having received 
‘any evidence to prove what it was. 
And, in explaining the meaning, re- 
ferred to the election and swearing, 
according to the ancient constitu- 
tion of the borough ; without having 
heard any evidence to shew that any 
election or swearing was necessai vy, 
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or what was the ancient constitution 
of the borough. 

And they negatived the right 
stated by the sitting members, and 
yet seated them without further in- 
quiry. 

And, in pursuance of such determi- 
nation, the Right Honourable Charles 
Watkin Williams Wynne, from the 
Select Committee appointed to try 
and determine the merits of the pe- 
tition of Edmund Hopkinson and 
Edward Cheyney, Esqrs., complain- 
ing of an undue election and return for 
the borough of Calne, in the coun- 
ty of Wilts, informed the House— 

That it appeared to the Commit- 
tee that the merits of the petition did 
depend, in part, upon the right of 
election; and that, therefore, the 
said Committee required the counsel 
for the petitioners, and the counsel 
for the sitting members ¢o deliver to 
the clerk of the said Committee, 
statements in writing of the right of 
election for which they respectively 
contended. 

That, in consequence thereof, the 
counsel for the petitioners delivered 
in a statement as foliows :— 

“ That the Right of Election is in 
‘‘the ancient Burgesses only, such 
** ancient Burgesses being the inha- 
bitant householders resident in the 
said Borough, duly sworn.” 


“e 


That the counsel for the sitting 
members delivered in a statement as 
follows :— 


*“* The counsel for the sitting 
Members will contend that the 
“ Right of Election of Burgesses 
**to serve in Parliament for this 
“ Borough, is in the ancient Bur- 
‘* gesses of the said Borough; only 
‘meaning thereby the select body 
“* of the Corporation.” 


“ 


r 


That, upon the statement deliver- 
ed in by the counsel for the petition- 
ers, the said Committee have deter- 
mined— 

That the Right of Election, as set 
forth in the said statement, is not 
the Right of Election for the said 
borouch. 

That, upon the statement delivered 
in by the counsel for the sitting 
members, the said Committee have 
determined— 

That the Right of Election, as set 
forth in the said statement, is not 





the Right of Election for the said 
borough. 

‘That the said Committee have de- 
termined that the Right of Election 
for the said borough, is in the ancient 
Burgesses of the said borough only, 
meaning by the term ancient Bur- 
gesses, Burgesses duly elected and 
sworn, according to the ancient con- 
stitution of the borough of Calne. 

That the said Committee have also 
determined— 

That Sir James Macdonald, Bart., 
is duly elected a Burgess to serve in 
Parliament for the said borough. 

That Thomas Babingdon Macau- 
lay, Esq., is duly elected a Burgess to 
serve in Parliament for the said 
borough. 

That the said petition did not ap- 
pear to the said Committee to be fri- 
volous or vexatious. 

That the opposition to the said 
petition did not appear to the Com- 
mittee to be frivolous or vexatious. 


The proceedings of Committees, 
in regard to last decisions, have been 
grounded on misconception.—Here 
is our proof of the fact. 

The mistake has arisen from the 
latter part of the fourth clause 2d 
Geo. Il. Fromanote, p. 755 of Cob- 
bett’s Parliamentary History for 1729, 
this latter part, it will be seen, was 
added by the borough-owning Lords 
in the Upper Honse, and, on being 
returned to the Commons, was car- 
ried by a majority of two only—the 
numbers being, for it 91, against it 
89. Even then, however, the Lower 
House did not understand the clause 
to refer to aught beyond the busi- 
ness of the hustings. In 1735, on 
the debate of 7th March, it will 
be further that though six 
years had elapsed since the passing 
of the above act, the general Commit- 
tees for election matters had never 
understood the passage in question 
to have any reference to them; and 
that the proposal to give it an ex post 
facto force was strenuously opposed, 
on the ground, that such construc- 
tion would fetter the Committees, 
and give a power never contemplated 
in passing the act. By reference to 
the History for 1770, the reader will 
perceive, that although the preamble 
of the 10th Geo. III. c. 10, condemns 
the old method of arriving at deci- 
sions, Mr. Grenville so stigmatis- 
ed the mode of proceeding in Com- 


seen, 
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mittees of privilege, that it is ex- 
traordinary and monstrous to hold 
sacred any decision prior to the year 
1770. 

We fear that the feelings which 
actuated the departure from London 
of the candidates for Calne have been 
but too common with the numerous 
petitioners before Parliament. Ho- 
nourable and independent men, con- 
sider it as vain toappeal to Com- 
mittees, which are actuated by a 
spirit of partisanship, swayed by 
borough-mongering influence, and 
pay little or no attention to the 
nature of the evidence before them. 
When a flagrant case, like that of 
East Retford, or Evesham, or even 
Liverpool, is brought before the 
House of Commons, much loud lan- 
guage will be heard from the Wel- 
lingtonites and Peelites, as well as 
the Whigs, and the end in view in 
doing this is evidently to blink the 
grand question of reform, by throw- 
ing out what is vulgarly called a tub 
to the whale; or in other words, by 
a little plausibility of demeanour, by 
an assumption of liberality, to hood- 
wink the nation, and take the chance 
of some other cause of excitement— 
continental wars, or some other grand 
and moving accident—drawing away 
the attention of the people of Eng- 
land from the main and vital cause 
at issue between the nation and the 
legislature, that is to say—a Reform 
in Parliament. But the nation is not 
so easily to be satisfied. The reform 
introduced must be broad and sweep- 
ing. Nothing else will meet the 
general wishes of the people; for 
the people, led by continental ex- 
amples, believe their strength to be 
irresistible, and are clamorous for 
free participation in the elective fran- 
chise. Their wishes to this effect 
may be extravagant, still their call 
must be attended to by the legisla- 
ture, otherwise exasperation may en- 
sue, and lead to the most lamentable 
results. We have seen, in frequent 
instances of late, on the continent, 
the unhappy effects of popular in- 
surrection ; and, as like causes pro- 
duce like effects, we may well ima- 
gine what would be the sure con- 
sequence of such a movement in this 
country. To reason with such masses 
as are the cause of insurrections, 
would be as idle as talking to the 
winds. If it were not so we should 
never hear of popular commotion or 
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revolution. The lower orders of the 
people, as a body, have no common 


sense, nor reason, nor judgment. If 


it were so, they would hardly have, 
during our late provincial disturb- 
ances, laid waste and destroyed the 
very staple of food, and thus have 
brought themselves nearer the thres- 
hold of general starvation. To talk 
reason, therefore, to the populace is 
idle: to counteract their passions 
impossible. Because, if a whole na- 
tion rise with a simultaneous move- 
ment, what earthly power can allay 
the fermentation? An army, under 
such circumstances, is utterly use- 
less; for, comparatively speaking, the 
most numerous army of the conti- 
nent, when brought to bear against 
a whole population, will be but a 
contemptible force. We have an in- 
stance of this in the late revolution 
of France; where Marmont and his 
troops were obliged to betake them- 
selves to precipitate flight before the 
ragged Parisian rabble. The pub- 
lic mind in England is now intent 
upon reform; and every substantial 
man in the country, conceiving him- 
self an efficient subject of the realm, 
is anxious to participate in the elec- 
tive franchise. By satisfying this 
wish, all danger may be averted; 
every other general measure may be 
carried by the ministry, because the 
people, in the first burst of gratifica- 
tion, will deny nothing, and the con- 
tinuance in office of such a minister 
as shall bring in a general reform 
will be perpetuated. 

That the introduction of this ques- 
tion will be attended with difficulties 
we can very easily conceive. The bo- 
rough-owners will no doubt offer eve- 
ry opposition, and what iscalled a vest- 
ed interest in property, will be attempt- 
ed to be defended. 
Old Sarum, Bletchingley, 
Newport, Gatton, and ot 
roughs, will unquestionably raise an 
outcry for the preservation of their 
property, and the m 
their power. But is such a paltry 
opposition as this to thwart the ge- 
neral question of reform? Is the 
opposition of an hundred families to 
overweigh the demands of a whole 
nation? The answer is obvious, and 
the matter itself into this 
alternative—a general reform or no 
reform—tranquillity or commotion : 
meeting the wishes of the people, 
and thus removing all cause of com- 
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plaint; or by counteracting those 
wishes, either by no measures or by 
half measures, to drive them to 
desperation. Here is the plain ques- 
tion: it can be reduced into no 
other shape; and ministers must 
choose between the good and the 
evil. We sincerely wish for the con- 
tinuance in office of the present ad- 
ministration. If they fulfil the pro- 
mises which they made to the nation 
on first taking places, they will de- 
serve general confidence, and they will 
have the best wishes of the country, 
and every right-minded man _ will 
fervently hope that they may long 
continue in the exercise of that pow- 

r which they will have so excel- 
lently dispensed. If, however, the 
question of reform should not be 
brought forward in a satisfactory 
shape, through the factious opposi- 
tion of political middlemen, Lord 
Grey and his colleagues must in- 


stantly deliver up their seals, and 
the consequences resulting from 


public irritation will be horrible in- 
deed. 

A multiplicit y of pamphlets have 
been lately put blished on this momen- 
tous question, which has been can- 
vassed in every possible shape. It 
will be out of the power of mini- 
sters to select a plan which has not 
already been treated in some one 
of these publications. Whatever may 
be the diversity of opinion on other 
points, all seem agreed, that the fran- 
chise should be exercised by the in- 
habitants of the town returning mem- 
bers to Parliament ; and if that par- 
ticular town should have too few in- 
habitants, that the next large town 
or towns in the neighbourhood, 
should have a share in the return, 
No less than five hundred rated in- 
habitants should be allowed such 
privilege. The great question is— 
what limitation should be observ- 
ed as to the classes of inhabitants 
qualified to vote. This, indeed, is a 
point for serious consideration. The 
conclusion must be, however, that 
nothing but an extreme limitation 
will be satisfactory :—-that is to say, 
every man who is a substantial house- 
holder, the great as well as the little, 
the rich as well as the humble—every 
man bearing the burthens of the place, 
and paying to the king, to the church, 
and to the poor, should have partici- 
pation in the franchise. That this is 
not without some concomitant evils 





we admit; but this objection can be 
made against every human institu- 
tion. There is no doubt that some of 
the poorer inhabitants of a place 
might submit to receive bribes ; this, 
however, is no drawback to the sys- 
tem. The thing we strive for is, to do 
the greatest quantity of good with the 
leas t possible evil. It might with equal 
justice be said, that members of a jury 
may be tampered with—that members 
of the church may preach heresy. 
Jurymen have been tampered with— 
members of our church have preach- 
ed heresy—yet this constitutes no 
tenable objection against the general 
question at issue. Human ingenuity 
may strive till the day of judgment 
to invent some perfect mode of popu- 
lar representation, and be as far from 
the mark as at the present moment 
The fact is, that it is impossible to 
have a better system than that 
grounded on the principle of every 
rated and rateable inhabitant having 
a vote in the eiection of members to 
serve in Parliament. 

Mr. Serjeant Merewether, one of 
the deepest constitutional lawyers 
among us, and who, from the first 
moment of his appearance at the bar, 
has given the undivided energies of 
his mind to the elucidation of Parlia- 
mentary rights, has just published a 
pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ An Address to 
the King, the Lords and Commons, 
on the Representative Constitution 
of England.” It is a production full 
of deep interest at the present mo- 
ment, and, as emanating from so 
learned and enlightened a man, it 
merits at all hands the gravest at- 
tention. We cannot do better than 
lay some passages from this admira- 
ble letter before our readers : 


* That abuses exist, nobody can deny ; 
that they are not few, must be admitted ; 
that they are injurious, is self-evident. 

* That Old Sarum should return Mem- 
bers to Parliament; that large and in- 
creasing places should be excluded; that 
the right of representation should be de- 
posited in the chests of the owners of 
Burgage-tenure Boroughs ; that the muni- 
cipal jurisdiction and authorities intended 
for the public good should be reduced to 
the possession of a few individuals for the 
purpose of Parliamentary influence; and 
that for the same object non-residents and 
honorary Freemen should be increased to 
an unlimited extent, are crying and op- 
pressive evils. 

“* Many of these have originated in 
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decisions of your House, and its Commit- 
tees, founded on error and mistake; and 
nothing is necessary to expose and correct 
those mistakes and errors, but a patient 
inquiry into the subject. 

“ For instance, if the ancient practice of 
our Constitution is examined, it will be 
found that Old Sarum has actually ceased 
to be a Borough. The origin of the re- 
presentation of Boroughs sprung out of 
their separation from the county ac large: 
the increase of population in a particular 
spot rendering the common division of the 
county into hundreds and tithings inap- 
plicable to a place so crowded: and hence 
the large towns were subdivided into 
wards, with their e/der men, or Aldermen, 
presiding over them; by virtue of which 
separation from the county they had ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, and in consequence of 
the exercise of that jurisdiction within 
their limits, they were exempt from the 
interference of the Sheriff. They had 
themselves the return of all writs, and the 
Sheriff for that purpose could not enter 
their limits; from whence it followed, that 
neither could he call upon them to concur 
in the election of the Knights of the Shire, 
nor to contribute to the payment of their 
wages after they were elected. With re- 
spect to duty therefore, it was unreasonable 
they should be exempted from sending 
representatives to Parliament, or from pay- 
ing their wages: and with respect to right, 
it was unreasonable that they should not 
be represented at all; therefore precepts 
were directed to them to return Members 
for themselves, and they were compelled 
to pay amongst themselves their expenses. 
Whenever this state of things ceased— 
whenever the population was not sufficient 
to require such a separation—whenever 
the exclusive jurisdiction was either not 
necessary or its exercise impracticable, it 
ceased, and the place was again reabsorbed 
into the county, and became subject to its 
jurisdiction. When it had not either 
electors to return Members, or persons fit 
to be returned; or the inhabitants were too 
poor to pay the Members, it ceased to send 
them; of which there are abundant in- 
stances in our history. Therefore Old 
Sarum having no person residing within it, 
and consequently no population to con- 
tinue its separate jurisdiction, having no 
Court at all, nor inhabitants to elect or be 
elected, or to pay the Members’ wages, its 
existence as a Borough is gone.” 

The author then goes on to sav— 
that as large towns increased in im- 
portance, they had Charters granted 
to them, making them Boroughs, as 
in the numerous places in Corn- 
wall. Again, when important places 
had lapsed into poverty, and af- 
terwards revived, precepts, which 
had been held in abeyance, were 
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again issued without any new Char- 
ter ; of this there are many precedents 
in the reign of Henry VIII., Queen 
Mary, and at the beginning of that 
of Elizabeth. The learned Serjeant 
shows the absurdity of the burgage- 
tenure: 

“ The Burgage-tenure right of voting 
has been founded entirely in mistake; the 
chapter in Littleton, which has been relied 
upon for its support, has been totally mis- 
apprehended and perverted from its pro- 
per application, which relates only to the 
nature of tenure of the entire Borough 
under the Crown or other Lord, and not 
to the tenure of particular individuals with- 
in the Borough. 

“ The absurdity of this right of Election 
in any particular Borough is also apparent 
in this, that all Boroughs were originally 
held by Burgage-tenure, and therefore it 
cannot be applicable to any particular place ; 
but if the right of any, wouid be the right 
of all. 

“ The truth is, that this mode of elec- 
tion has been adopted in a few places, from 
the accidental circumstance only of the 
Court Leet and Court Baron being usually 
held together ; the former grew gradually 
into desuetude; the latter being continued 
with more perseverance, owing to the pro- 
fits and fees accruing to the Lord and the 
steward; and consequently more pains 
were taken in recording the names as 
tenants, rather than in their character of 
resiants, in respect of which they owed 
their suit at the Court Leet. 

“In fact, they were identically the same 
class, though described by different names ; 
for inasmuch as a resiant or inhabitant 
must have a house to live in, and he who 
lives in a house and occupies it must be 
the tenant, it follows that the tenant must 
be the inhabitant. And if the early cases 
supposed to have established Burgage-te- 
nure be examined, it will be found, that 
they decide no more than that the Bur- 
gage-holders are the voters; which, as 
Burgage rueans a house, is in truth a de- 
scription of householders, the most accu- 
rate term for defining the person really 
entitled to vote by the ancient Constitu- 
tion in its purest day ; namely, the inha- 
bitant paying scot and lot, which neces- 
sarily is the householder. 

“Hence it appears that the supposed 
right of founded in 
error and misconception ; and thus by in- 
vestigation it may be restored to its ancient 
purity. 

* All the abuses arising from the too 
limited and too extended number of cor- 
porators and of non-residents, are attri- 
butable to one error, which has been adopt- 
ed by the House and Committees, that the 
right of election is in any respect a cor- 
porate right. I venture to call this an 
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error, because it can be proved to be ab- 
solutely impossible. The greater propor- 
tion of Boroughs have returned Members 
from the close of the reign of Edward I. 
down to the present time. Though eccle- 
siastical and eleemosinary corporations and 
guilds (which latter were bodies separate 
and distinct from the Burgesses,) have ex- 
isted from time immemorial; yet there 
were no municipal corporations in this 
country before 1440, the 18th of Henry 
VI., when the first Charter of Incorpora- 
tion was granted to Kingston-upon-Hull. 
None of those which precede it on the 
Rolls have any words of incorporation ; 
but that Charter contains nearly theysame 
words of incorporation which are used to 
this day, and which had been before that 
time adopted in grants to ecclesiastical 
bodies as abbeys, priories, convents, &c.; 
to eleemosinary bodies, as hospitals; and 
to guilds; but had not been applied to 
municipal bodies till the time of Henry VI. 
This fact can be proved without the chance 
of contradiction.” 


Municipal corporations, he says, 
are neither mentioned in our Saxon 
laws, our oldest text authors, nor in 
the commencement of the Year- 
books. These are the earliest legal 
authorities. The whole of our cor- 
poration law is exclusively confined 
to such corporations as are enume- 
rated by the learned Serjeant. These 
bodies acted on the rules and prin- 
ciples of the civil law. About the 
time of Henry IV., although many 
towns had enjoyed privileges and 
grants without being incorporated, 
as is established by Madox in his 
jirma Burgi, yet the ecclesiastics 
disputed the right of lay munici- 
pal bodies to enjoy, without being 
incorporated, privileges interfering 
with their own. These discussions, 
as will be seen from the Year- 
books, continued for some time, and, 
as Serjeant Merewether conceives, 
produced the charter of Kingston. In 
confirmation of this view, the word 
Corporation does not occur in the 
text of the Year-books as applied to 
any municipal body, till long after 
the date referred to by the Serjeant. 

“ But,” says the author, “as the Year- 
books were printed at a considerable in- 
terval after the time when the cases which 
they report were decided, the word Cor- 
poration is often inserted in the margin 
with reference to Towns and Boroughs, 
when it dogs not occur in the text; from 
which it is evident that the principles of 
Corporation Law were not applied to them 
till long after the cases were decided to 
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which these marginal annotations are 
added.” 


It may be assumed that, as muni- 
cipal corporations did not exist till the 
reign of Henry VI., and as the right of 
representation began with Edward I., 
one fact can have no connexion with 
the other. As further corroboration 
of this point, it may be added, that 
many incorporated places do not 
return members to Parliament, and 
that many unincorporated places do; 
that many incorporated places return 
members without the corporators 
participating in the franchise; that 
places once incorporated, and which 
have since forfeited or lost their cor- 
poration, still continue to return 
members to Parliament. From all 
which we may fairly infer that the 
returning of members to Parliament 
is in no wise the exclusive privilege 
of corporations. The learned Ser- 
geant then continues :-— 


* All the evils resulting from the reduc- 
tion of the number of corporators, the un- 
limited increase of them, and the intro- 
duction of non-residents, are attributable 
to this one erroneous assumption, that the 
right of returning Members to Parliament 
is in any degree founded on corporate pri- 
vileges. 

“* Because, in the first instance, the ef- 
fect of so considering it is, that as Corpora- 
tions can only be created by the Crown, 
the right of election is thus submitted to 
the power of the King, of which our an- 
cestors would have been in no slight de- 
gree jealous. 

“The next consideration is, that the 
Charters of the Crown are to be enforced, 
and the abuses of them corrected, by the 
interposition of the courts of law; and 
therefore, for some time, acting upon the 
same mistaken principle, it was the prac- 
tice of your House to insist that those who 
claimed corporate rights for themselves, or 
disputed those of others, should previously 
apply to a court of law to enforce the one 
or dispossess the other, before the House, 
or the Committees, would treat those 
rights as established or negatived. But 
this doctrine, which never could be sup- 
ported or suggested by any but those in- 
terested in its adoption, has of late years 
been most reasonably rejected by Com- 
mittees; because it was absurd to say, 
that a man, who once in seven years is 
called upon to discharge a public duty by 
voting for Members of Parliament, should 
previously incur the ruinous expense of 
proceedings in a court of law to assert his 
own right, or negative that of his neigh- 
bour. And therefore, as long as such a 
principle was actcd upon by Committees of 
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the House of Commons, few usurpations 
were corrected, and they would have been 
rarely assailed to the present day, had not 
that error been abandoned. 

‘“* A farther consideration, and perhaps 
the most important, is that the courts of 
law have assumed, that every Corporation 
has a power of perpetuating its own body 
and of selecting such }-ersons as they think 
fit for that purpose. This is the great 
master-evil of this system ; and by it Cor- 
porations are enabled on the one hand to 
reduce their bodies to the smallest possible 
number, or, on the other, to increase them 
to the most unlimited extent. 

“T have ventured to say that the Courts 
of Law have in this respect proceeded 
upon erroneous grounds, and, with all re- 
spect for those high tribunals, I presume 
to affirm that nothing is more unfounded 
or more gratuitously assumed than this ar- 
bitrary right of election. There is no 
pretence for it in the general principles of 
our Law—there is no real ground for it in 
the Charters. There is a manifest absur- 
dity in the application of it, and it gives to 
a few members of Corporations an uncon- 
trolled power, which, if carried to its full 
extent, would be too powerful for the 
Crown, for your House, or the People. 

“‘ This principle was first adopted in the 
courts of law, in the Nottingham case, in 
the year 1811, when it was decided that 
such a power necessarily existed in a cor- 
poration, on the authority of a case from 
the Year-books, which dces not in my 
humble opinion in any degree support it. 

“In the Nottingham case there was a 
general incorporation, under which certain 
persons were presumed to have a right to 
be admitted as members; and the court 
decided, that as those persons who were 
so entitled to be admitted, might not be 
sufficiently numerous to continue the Cor- 
poration, it must necessarily be inferred, 
that the Crown intended to give a power of 
perpetuating it by discretionary election. 

“Surely the obvious conclusion would 
be, that if the King created a Corporation 
to be continued from time to time, by the 
successive introduction of persons having 
certain qualifications, that when they ceas- 
ed, the Corporations also should be at an 
end; there is no reason whatever for in- 
ferring that the King intended that the Cor- 
poration should continue beyond the suc- 
cessive duration of those persons to whom 
he granted it. 

“The ancient case upon the authority 
of which the Court of King’s Bench de- 
cided, was to this effect: —the King having 
granted a charter, by which he directed 
that there should be a specified number of 
aldermen, further provided, that in case 
any of that number should die, the Corpo- 
ration should elect another in his stead 
within eight days. They omitted to do so 
within that period; the question then 
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arose, whether they might afterwards elect 
an alderman: and it was decided they 
might : because the King had directed that 
they should have twelve aldermen: and 
although they had not elected within the 
specified time, that might be considered as 
merely directory, and they might proceed 
to the election afterwards; for the King 
clearly intended that they should have 
twelve aldermen, and that intention would 
be defeated if they did not so elect. 

“What analogy has this to the case of 
Nottingham? The King had only incor- 
porated those who had certain qualifica- 
tions, and when these ceased why should 
the Corporation continue? The intention 
of the King was effected; why should 
another class be gratuitously introduced ? 

“ Properly considered, there is no ana- 
logy between these cases. The Notting- 
ham case therefore being founded upon 
the former, but being in truth not sup- 
ported by it, is not maintainable; and 
consequently I venture to repeat the as- 
sertion, that this arbitrary power of selec- 
tion by Corporations, as it is not sanc- 
tioned by the common or statute law, nor 
supported by authority or charter, is to- 
tally untenable.” 

The author then proves the right 
of non-residents to be founded on a 
fallacy. This, however, is so obvious 
to common sense, that little or no 
trouble need have been taken on this 
topic. Is it not acrying shame, that 
strangers should have a right, and 
that the most solemn and valuable 
right that Englishmen can enjoy; 
when the inhabitants of the place who 
constitute the town, without whom it 
would be waste land, who bear all the 
necessary burdens, pay to the King, 
pay to the Church, pay to the poor, 
have no voice in the franchise, and 
are compelled to allow strangers who 
pay not one shilling towards the ex- 
penses of the place, to exercise their 
dearest privilege? Thus argues com- 
mon sense: how argues the notori- 
ous fact? In the early period of our 
history it appears that all Burgesses 
ought to have been resident. Thus 
it continued for some time; but as 
members of Parliament received wa- 
ges from their constituents, which 
were increased according to the 
journies they had to make to the 
place where the Parliament assem- 
bled; it became a practice with the 
Burgesses to find some persons near 
the place of assembly, in order to 
lighten their own payments ; and to 
comply with the exigency of the 
writ, they admitted such person a 
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Burgess of the place he was to re- 
present. In 1660, after many per- 
sons, in compliance with the statute 
of the 13th of Charles II., had been 
displaced from their respective cor- 
porations, the principal officers of 
state were admitted into them 
throughout the greater portion of the 
kingdom. Afterwards, people ar- 
gued that a person once admitted to 
freecom, was always free: that whe- 
ther resident or non-resident his 
right never lapsed—he was still an 
efficient member of the corporation. 
On this notion, at the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, non- 
residents were in some cases allowed 
to vote; and this evil of non-resi- 
deuce has gone on increasing in so 
wonderful a ratio, that at the pre- 
sent moment, through the tricks and 
manceuvres of boroughmongers, many 
places have no more than perhaps 
a dozen resident freemen, whilst the 
number of out-voters amounts to as 
many hundreds. This is evident in 
the case of Hythe, for the reader will 
perceive that this abuse is the great 
subject of complaint in their petition 
to Parliament. The following extract 
from the learned Sergeant is more 
lucid than any words we could em- 
ploy on this subject. 


“ Be assured, that our old institutions 
will be your best guide; resort to them, 
and they will sweep away, as it were with 
giant force, the intricate, discordant, ano- 
malous system which has sprung up from 
successive usurpations and gradual aber- 
rations from the simple system of our fore- 
fathers. And in the progress of your in- 
vestigation of the past, you will find 
evolved, instead of the present complicated 
system, which is intelligible to none—ser- 
viceable to none but those who wish to 
continue the whole in mystery for the pur- 
pose of their cwn private advantaze—a 
system so plain, so simple, so universal, 
that it would be beneficial and intelligible 
to all, and would admit, atleast for a great 
length of time to come, of no intricacy or 
perversion. 

“ The first writs which were issued in 
the close of the reign of Edward I. di- 
rected that citizens should be returned for 
every city, and burgesses for every bo- 
rough, which of itself would raise the in- 
ference that they were all of the same 
class and description. Besides, an in- 
spection of their charters will establish that 
in fact they were so. For although they 
may vary in some slight degree in their 
language, in their import and substance 
they are all the same. Again, none of the 
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early charters define who were the citi- 
zens or burgesses; because they were 
sufficiently denoted by the common law. 

“ Tt will be the province of this attempt 
to show who they were by the common 
law, and who they are proved to be by the 
practice down to the present day; al- 
though that practice is much misunder- 
stood, and the facts have been perverted in 
a manner almost incredible; particularly 
when it is considered that this has been 
done under the authority of legal deci- 
sions. 

** Allour early law text writers commence 
with the division of society into two 
classes, the Freemen and Villains. Our 
early statutes record the same division. 
And in the year-books, the same distinc- 
tion is preserved. Numerous are the 
writs, the proceedings, cases, and deter- 
minations, which are founded upon the 
relative rights of Freemen, the Lords, and 
their Villains. The result of this state of 
society was, that the Lords were respon- 
sible for their Villains, and absorbed in 
themselves all their public rights and 
duties. 

“ The Freemen were those only who enjoy- 
edany public rights, and were consequently 
called on to perform all public duties ; these 
Freemen were bound by oath to the King 
to abide by the laws; that oath which com- 
menced iu our Saxon institutions, and has 
been continued to the present moment, 
and is emphatically and properly called the 
Oath of Aliegiance. 

** Every free inhabitant in the country 
sO sworn was, in the language of the law, 
‘ law-worthy ;’ and hence it is, that in 
early periods we find all the public duties 
discharged, the public offices filled, the law 
administered, and questions between man 
and man decided, by the ‘ liberi et legales 
homines.’ The next point to be considered, 
is how these Freemen were ascertained :— 
some were free by birth, as born of free 
parents—some were made free by mar- 
riage, as marrying a free woman, by con- 
sent of the Lord, express or implied— 
others were made free by living away from 
the Lord for a year and a day without his 
claim or controul. These are the rights 
of birth, marriage, and servitude, acted 
upon to this very day, but most mistakenly 
and absurdly applied to corporations, with 
which they have no affinity whatever; and 
not attributed, as they ought to be, to the 
earliest principles of our common law. 

“ The right of servitude is stated above 
to be connected with absence from the 
Lord for a year and aday. This may re- 
quire a few words in explanation. Thata 
Villain who lived away from his Lord fora 
year and a day without claim, was thereby 
free, is laid down by all our early writers. 
A Villain could not enter into a contract 
with his Lord; if, therefore, a person en- 
tered into a contract with another, it was 
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evident that he was not his Villain. Con- 
sequently, if he served any one under a 
contract for more than a year and a day, 
inasmuch as the individual with whom he 
served was proved not to be his Lord, it 
was clear that he could not be the Villain 
of any one; for if he had a Lord, he had 
lived more than a yeir and a day away 
from him. Hence an apprentice who had 
served seven years, was clearly proved to 
be free, and was entitled to be so consi- 
dered. And even a servant, though not an 
apprentice, if he had served for a year and 
a day, would be free: of which instances 
may be found. 

“ Thus it may be clearly established, that 
the right by apprenticeship, so constantly 
supposed to have reference to corporate 
rights, has nothing to do with them, but is 
like the rest founded upon the common 
law ; of which a further confirmation might 
be obtained if necessary from the fact, that 
there are instances of there being freemen 
sworn at a court leet in a borough, in which 
there is no pretence for saying that a cor- 
poration ever existed. 

“ And as the service of seven years is 
usually required, it is a curious coincidence, 
that although no time is fixed by the Eng- 
lish law, during which a Lord might reclaim 
his Villain under the writ de nativo reple- 
giando, by the leges burgorum it appears, 
that after seven years the Villain was abso- 
Jutely irreclaimable. 

“ Such being the rights of freemen, the 
next question is, where were those rights to 
be enjoyed ? 

“ A free inhabitant of a county took his 
oath of allegiance at the sheriff’s tourn— 
did his suit and service there—and, until 
the statute of 8th Henry VI., voted for 
knights of the shire. The number of such 
persons dwelling in the counties becoming 
unmanageably great, it was enacted, that 
the knights should be elected by people, 
dwelling in the county, having free land and 
tenement of the value of forty shillings a- 
year, and excluding all who could not ex- 
pend that sum annually; not altering the 
class of persons who were to vote for coun- 
ties, (viz. the inhabitants and dwellers 
there,) but only restraining the right of 
election to that portion of them who had 
free \and to the annual value of forty shil- 
lings. 

“* Within the circuit of the counties there 
were many places which had exclusive ju- 
risdiction—courts leet, view of frankpledge, 
the return of writs, and the exemption from 
suits of shires. At the courts leet the in- 
habitants, within those districts, took the 
same oath of allegiance, which the inhabi- 
tants of the county did at the tourn of the 
sheriff. As the privileged places had the 
return of writs, the sheriff could not inter- 
pose there, nor did the inhabitants within 
them vote for the knights of the shire, or 
contribute to their expenses; and, there- 
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fore, as has been stated before, the sheriff 
directed his precepts to the King’s officer at 
those places, whether reeve, provost, mayor, 
bailiff, or constable, to return the citizens 
or burgesses; and the same officers had 
afterwards to assess upon the inhabitants 
the wages due to the members.” 


The author insists that no muni- 
cipal corporation existed before the 
reign of Henry VI.; and as a right 
of election, once vested in any class 
of persons, cannot be abrogated, the 
right exercised in boroughs anterior 
to the time of Henry VI., cannot be 
affected by subsequent charters as 
usurpations. Corporations, there- 
fore, have nothing to do with the 
right of election. Since the time of 
Henry VI., a corporate construction 
has been applied to the word bur gess; 
and the word has been robbed of its 
primitive meaning. Burgess only 
signified a free inhabitant of a bo- 
rough. The following is the learned 
gentleman’s plan of reform :— 

“In counties the right will be con- 
fined to the resident frecholders, by which 
the expense of taking non-residents to the 
poll will be cut off. The poll will be short- 
ened—the representation will assume more 
of a local character—and men of integrity, 
respectability, and talent, though of small 
fortunes, may be enabled, without inevita- 
ble ruin, to offer themselves as candidates. 

* The number of voters for Counties will 
also be lessened by excluding persons resi- 
dent in Boroughs. This is but reasonable, 
and was the ancient practice of our Con- 
stitution, which ought now to be enforced 
to obviate the present disproportionate in- 
fluence the Boroughs have in County Elec- 
tions. 

* In Boroughs, every inhabitant house- 
holder had uniformly throughout the king- 
dom the right of voting, and the public 
rates would, as a necessary consequence 
of their being householders, denote to the 
electors, as well as the candidates, the 
persons entitled to vote at the election. 

“ And as all inhabitants would be in- 
cluded in the right, so as a consequence all 
non-residents would be excluded ; by which 
the enormous expense attending their 
transport would be avoided, and their un- 
due control of the elections be prevented 
Thus would one uniform system prevail 
throughout the country, intelligible both 
to the electors and candidates, who might 
then carry on the election without the aid 
of those-innumerable and expensive agents 
who are now rendered indispensably neces- 
sary by the present complicated and mys- 
teridus rights of election. 





And this is followed up by the fol- 
lowing remarks :— 


« But, it will be asked, what then stands 
in the way of this plain and useful re- 
form ?—Only two provisions of the Legis- 
lature, which, upon dispassionate consi- 
deration, cannot, in my opinion, be sup- 
ported by reason or principle. By the clear 
unequivocal provisions of the statute of the 
Ist of Henry V., the choosers of Knights of 
the Shire were commanded to reside in the 
county, and those of Cities and Boroughs 
to be free and resiant within them, and 
that continued to be the law till the 14th 
Geo. III. 1774; when, by a most extraor- 
dinary and unprecedented recital of the 
Legis!ature, the former Act of Parliament 
was declared “ by long usage to be unne- 
, and to have become obsolete.” A 
declaration certainly not to be supported by 
any principle of Law, and it cannot be un- 
wise to remove from the Statute Book so 
extraordinary an asserition—and to repeal 
the statute founded upon it. 

“ The other provision of the Legislature 
which requires repeal, is that clause which 
has made the last determination final. 

“ This was, first, merely a Resolution 
of the House, after which the substance of 
that Resolution was strangely introduced 
into the Bribery Act; and, subsequently, it 
was included, with some modifications, in 
the Grenville Act, and the later statutes 
which have amended it. 

* But, surely, this clause cannot be sup- 
ported by reason or principle. Was there 
any investigati ion preceding it, to establish 
the ground upon which alone it could be 
justifiable—namely, that the rights which 
had been established were correctly deter- 
mined? Certainly not: but the Resolu- 
tion was made and adopted in the dark, in 
total ignorance of what had passed before, 
and without investigation of what were the 
real rights. What is the consequence ?— 
If there were erroneous determinations, 
those errors were perpetuated ; that there 
were such decisions no persons can doubt ; 
for notwithstanding all the rights of Elec- 
tion were originally the same, they are 
now almost as numerous as the places, and 
every possible variety, contradiction, and 
anomaly, exist in the different determina- 
tions. 

* For instance, in Boroughs which were 
clearly held by Burgage-tenure, Corporate 
rights of Election now prevail ; in some 
Corporations, scot-and-lot payers vote; in 
others, the select bodies; in others, under 
precepts directing that the return should 
be by Burgesses, Freemen vote. In other 
Corporations Freeholders unite with the 
Freemen. In some, residents only vote ; 
and in others, non-residents ; and on two 
Charters identically the same, granted by 
the samme Queen, in the same reign, and on 
the same day, two different rights of Elec- 
tion are established. 

“ It is monstrous to perpetuate a system 
so contradictory and anomalous by such a 
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sweeping enactment; and reason and ne- 
cessity will sooner or later require the 
repeal of it. One obvious objection to it is 
that the last determination is often made 
conclusive upon those who were not parties 
to it, as when the right is established by the 
acquiescence of the candidates, and it is af- 
terwards used to bind the voters,” 


Upon this vital subject, another 
very able pamphlet has beensent tous. 
Itstitle is, ‘‘ A Letterto Henry Brough- 
am, Esq. M.P. for the county of York, 
on the present State of the English 
Representation,” and was published 
during the short interval of sanguine 
hope, between the election of the po- 
pular member, and his elevation to 
the first legal dignity in the land. 
We call this an interval of hope; be- 
cause, with all consideration for the 
conduct of Lord Brougham since his 
acceptance of office, we cannot be in- 
sensible to the fact, that the indepen- 
dent and spirited advocates of reform, 
who impatiently awaited his promised 
appearance as their champion, Invest- 
ed with the power and authority of 
Representative of the most important 
county in England, do now behold 
the elevation—which, at a somewhat 
later period, they would have esteem- 
ed the fair reward of long labour, and 
undeviating consistency—as a mis- 
chievous interruption in a bright ca- 
reer of usefulness and glory. What 
now is but vague anticipation, might 
have formed the subject of happy re- 
trospect ; for we do not think any 
thing could have withstood the over- 
whelming attack which the member 
for Yorkshire threatened, and all Eng- 
land so loudly urged. But let us 
hope that Lord Brougham will yet be 
true to himself, and to that character 
which now stands before his country- 
men too marked and decided for the 
slightest change, or shadow of change, 
to pass over it without notice, and 
withering reprehension. By his ad- 
vocacy of reform, Lord Brougham 
must make or un-make himself for 
ever. 

We agree with the author of the 
pamphlet before us, that those who 
make the extension of the elective 
franchise to large towns the main ob- 
ject of their reform, are wrong, in 
attending to the supply of omissions, 
before they remove and eradicate 
gross and corrupt defects. The giving 
the franchise to those towns from 
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which assuredly it should not, and 
cannot be any longer withholden, is a 
measure which, however imperative, 
must be regarded as inferior in ur- 
gency to the abolition of the venal 
and abominable system practised in 
borough elections. So long as this 
is unremoved, it is idle to talk of re- 
form having been effected. Important 
omissions in the representative system 
may be supplied: but reform, and 
the destruction of the borough sys- 
tem, are one and the same. To this 
then the Government must address 
themselves. They must look the mat- 
ter boldly in the face. Opposition 
they will meet with, we know; but 
we also know, that they can meet 
with no opposition able to defeat their 
honest exertions, backed by a nation 
which leaves the’ borough-owner to 
choose between reform and an alter- 
native to which we will not more 
specifically allude. However, it is 
needless to dwell upon any induce- 
ments to the adoption of measures on 
the part of the ministers, which they 
must adopt, or go out. This is a 
consideration which will always have 
its weight with any ministry, good or 
bad ; and we doubt not that the pre- 
sent cabinet are fully aware of its im- 
portance. 

We perfectly concur in the denun- 
ciation of what are called open bo- 
roughs, by the author of the pam- 
phliet before us. The prevalence of 
venal and corrupt agency is quite 
as strong, and it may be more de- 
moralizing, in the return of the out- 
bidding candidate, as in the simpler 
process of paying down the round 
sum and taking the seat. Of the 
true nature of the charters given to 
cities and boroughs, the author 
gives the following clear andcondens- 
ed statement :— 


“ The original intent of the charters 
given to the cities and boroughs of Eng- 
land cannot be mistaken. Unquestion- 
ably, it was meant that the inhabitants of 
the place so chartered should elect for 
themselves representatives in parliament. 
It was not, however, intended that this 
should be done by an universal-suffrage 
scheme. Nothing can be plainer than 
that the mere day-labourer, uneducated, 
and ignorant of all political doctrines, and 
also necessarily exposed to the influence of 
his employer, was intentionally left out in 
conferring this important franchise. No- 
thing can be more clear than that this 
class was passed over, in bestowing the 
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right of election. The franchise is always 
found to be vested, distinctly, in some de- 
fined and select class of the inhabitants,— 
in the freemen, or the free burgesses, or the 
free barons, of the place so chartered,— 
clearly showing, that it was intended to 
place the elective power in the hands of 
the middling classes of each town. This 
would have been more effectually done by 
enfranchising all who were assessed upon 
a certain value to the poor-rate ; but these 
charters were given before the poor-rate 
book was brought into use; and therefore 
the only means that then existed were 
adopted, of confining the franchise within 
the desired limits. Occasional residents 
in these boroughs were not meant to be 
included, therefore it was stipulated, that 
the elector should have acquired his free- 
dom, which generally rendered a certain 
servitude necessary, and ensured his being 
a bond fide inhabitant and denizen of the 
town. The labourers of the place were 
not contemplated, —and therefore for a se- 
cond reason the franchise was made to ac- 
company the freedom ; the principal object 
of obtaining which, at that period, was to 
enable the possessor to become a master- 
trader, and to do business on his own ac- 
count. 

“ Beyond question, therefore, the ori- 
ginal design of this part of the representa- 
tive system must have been, to give the 
right of choosing members to all such of 
the inhabitants of the town so privileged 
as could be supposed to possess some por- 
tion of that intelligence and independence 
which were requisite to the right exercise 
of that franchise.” 

The attention of the reader is next 
directed to the fact, that since the 
period of the granting of the charter 
a large class of educated and inde- 
pendent inhabitants of the middle 
elasses has sprung _up, who can- 
not claim their freedom either by 
apprenticeship or paternity. Pro- 
fessional men, too, and j 
small fortunes, are entitled to demand 
a new enactment which would give 
them the elective franchise in right 
of their assessment to the parochial 
burdens. 

After some remarks on the change 
in the usages of trade, which leaves 
the seven years’ servitude, conferring 
the right of freedom rather on those 
persons only who will probably be 
journeymen all their lives than on 
those who are destined to be traders, 
this author also, like Mr. Serjeant 
Merewether, proceeds to animadvert 
on the preposterous practice of ad- 
mitting large numbers of non-resident 
freemen to the elective franchise; not 
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also on that of parentage. Of this 
he gives an instance, too remarkable 
not to be here quoted. 


‘* Matters of this kind are best illus- 
trated by example. A deputation of keen 
electioneerers came up, on the last occasion, 
from Barnstaple, to search for two can- 
didates who were willing to spend some 
money, and also for voters, either in ex- 
istence, or who might be manufactured. 
Having found their candidates, they also 
met with a young man whose employer I 
well knew, whom, with many others, they 
proposed to make into a voter. He had 
only completed his twenty-first year three 
days, when he was carried down to that 
borough ; his freedom granted to him, the 
cost being paid by the candidates; his 
whole expenses defrayed; and he was sent 
back to town with from 102. to 152. clear 
profit, He had never before seen Barn- 
staple, nor had he any interest in the place, 
or any knowledge of the candidates or 
their principles. What, then, was his 
claim to become an elector of that borough ? 
Merely this, that his father had possessed 
the freedom, and that his descent therefore 
entitled him to be admitted to it. And 
this was no solitary case. Scores of simi- 
lar votes were manufactured in that very 
place, on that same occasion; and many 
thousands in the various open boroughs si- 
milarly circumstanced.” 


He then goes on to say: 

* The natural consequence of the elec- 
tive power being thrown into the hands of 
this class of men, is now beginning to be 
clearly seen. Statutes against bribery may 
be multiplied ad infinitum, but as long as 
nine-tenths of the voters consist of la- 
bourers and mechanics, who come to the 
poll without a sovereign that they can call 
their own—and as long as candidates and 
their agents are found to slip into their 
hands bank-notes for 10/. or 20/.,—-so long, 
in defiance of five hundred anti-bribery 
statutes, will the most extensive venality 
flourish. I passed through several boroughs, 
at the period of the late election, and heard 
everywhere the same open confession of 
the proceedings then going on. At Not- 
tingham, one gentleman confessed to hav- 
ing paid away, in the election of 1826, 
above 3,000/. in bribery in a single day. 
At Leicester, the voters, in anticipation of 
a contest, expressed their hope that the 
price of votes might rise to 102, as they 
said it commonly did, if the struggle was 
severe. At Hull, one of the sitting mem- 
bers dared nut appear before his constitu- 
ents—not for any defalcation of duty in 
Parliament, but because he had not paid 
* the polling money’ for the last election. 
At Shrewsbury, and at Maidstone, and at 
Evesham, and at Bristol, the same kind of 
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language showed clearly that the price of 
votes was in every case the prevailing idea 
in every elector’s mind.” 


The author’s plan of reform in 
these open boroughs is the follow- 
ing :— 


* But let it be decided that the fran- 
chise shall in future be given to the whole 
of the respectable householders of each 
town, and to them only. Laying down 
this basis for all future admissions to the 
freedom of such places, the existing gene- 
ration of out-dwelling voters will, in a 
few years, dwindle away in the ordinary 
course of nature. 


** We want, therefore, 


“ A BILL, enacting that in (either 
describing the class of boroughs, or else 
naming them, severally,) every person 
who shall have actually resided in, and 
been assessed to, the poor-rates of that 
borough, for the space of three years, 
upon tenements or lands, of the rateable 
value of 15/. per annum, should be en- 


titled to claim his freedom in right of 


such residence and rating. 

*‘ But, further, that the certificate of such 
freedom should expressly state, that the 
party therein named should not be en- 
titled to vote at any election of mem- 
bers of parliament for that borough, ex- 
cept he was then, at the time of such 
election, actually resident in such bo- 
rough, and rated to the poor-rates with- 
in the same; and had been so resident 
and rated for at least twelve months be- 
fore such election. 

** And, further, that in all the certificates 
of freedom given in such boroughs, after 


a certain day named, on the right of 


servitude or parentage, it should be 
stated that the person therein named, 
and so taking up his freedom, should 
not be entitled to vote at any election 
for members of parliament for the said 
borough, except he was then, at the 
time of such election, actually resident 
in such borough, and rated to the poor- 
rates within the same, upon lands or 
tenements of the rateable value of 102. 
per annum, and had been so resident 
and rated for at least twelve months be- 
fore such election. 


** By a simple measure of this kind, in- 
juring no single individual, depriving no 
person of his franchise, but regulating all 
admissions to that franchise upon a plan 
rendered necessary by the altered circum- 
stances of the times ;—by this simple mea- 
sure would bribery and venality be banish- 
ed from at least one hundred boroughs ;— 
opportunity would be 
talen 


men of 
, but of moderate fortune, to render 
service to their country without risking an 
expense which would beggar their fami- 


given to 
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lies;—two hundred members, freely and 
fairly chosen upon the grounds of public 
principle and esteemed character, would be 
constantly sent into the House of Com- 
mons ;—while the people of all these towns, 
restored to the rights which are now either 
withheld, or rendered nugatory by the 
multitude of non-residents, would become 
really and deeply attached to the thus re- 
stored constitution.’’ 


He then proceeds to the considera- 
tion of the use of the marketable 
close boroughs, on the subject of 
which he very truly says that very 
little difference of opinion exists. 
The opinion, the desire, the determi- 
nation of every honest man in the 
kingdom is, that this infamous traffic 
must be abolished. As to the royal 
commission proposed by the author 
for the purpose of taking away the 
franchise from decayed boroughs, 
and assessing and paying the value of 
the same to parties proving an actual 
possession of the privilege, we are de- 
cidedly opposed to any such med 
sure. We would have no commis- 
sion, no ceremony, no respect for a 
pretended vested right in these uncon- 
stitutional sources of venal emolu- 
ment. Vested rights, indeed! What 
right could ever have been possessed 
in such property? The holders of 
these boroughs ought to have known 
and felt that amy advantages they 
thus possessed, were possessed by 
sufferance ; and that, whenever the 
time should come, as come most cer- 
tainly it would, spite of every fac- 
tious reclamation, for enquiry into 
their untenable pretensions, the effect 
must be the same as in every other 
species of property held by a tenure 
founded on abuse and corruption, 
and a bad title. The idea of com- 
pensation is, then, preposterous. 
Compensation, if to be given at all, 
should be made to the public by 
those who have so long fattened on 
such monstrous means. Take the fol- 
lowing list of decayed boroughs, 
which still return members, and 
which, as the author truly says, 
might easily be swelled to more than 
thrice its len eth. 

Population. 

* Old Sarum ° e eabout 6 

Demir 3s. ss es oo 
Cee. 6 kaw os 2 eee 
Newton . . . . about 200 
St. Michael’s. . .. - 148 
Castle Rising. . . . ~ 254 


Beeralston about 200 
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TS eee 
St. Mawes » - about 300 
Ludgershall . . . . . 477 
East Looe ie aie er 
Corfe Castle. . $23 
re ee 
WestLooce .... « O53 


“The pop tlation here stated, however, 
is generally that of the entire parish ; the 
borough, which exercises the right of re- 
turning the two members, being seldom 
more than a miserable huts. There 
in all these cases, but one real voter, 
the patron, who is generally the Lord of 
the Manor; and although the popu: 
may amount to few hundreds, the 
minal voters seldom exceed twenty.”’ 


few 


is, 


ution 


a no- 


And then let us bear in mind that 
the following, among other 
remain unrepresente 


r 


towns, 
Population. 
*“* Manchester. . . 
Birmingham... 
SS ei, bs tes es! 
EE 5. Go: ce 
Brighton Be ett ae ats Se 
Bolton “ee ae ge 





Blackburn . . . . 21,940 
Stockport . . . . 21,726 
Woolwich be Sr 


14,725 
18,336 
12,483 
10,709" 


Sunderland. . . . 


Cheltenham. . .. 
Whitehaven. . . . 
Kiddera.inster . . 


One word as regards close corpo- 
rations, which are as monstrous as 
any other part of the present into- 
lerable system. The great body of 
the townsmen are excluded from the 
exercise of a privilege to which they 
have an undoubted right, and which 
is exclusively monopolized by the 
corporations whose motives in keep- 
ing up the monopoly may be easily 
conceived. The irhabitant house- 
holders in these towns, as also in 
boroughs where the franchise is con- 
fined to the holders of certain bur- 
gage-tenures, should be entitled to 
vote when rated at a reasonable sum; 
and a final blow thus struck ata 
system of corruption, the baseness of 
which is, if possible, exceeded oe its 
gross and almost incredible absurdity. 

The principal points in the great 
measure of reform, should, in our 
— be as follows :—the intellect 

»f the country should be represented 
cialis with the property—every 
frecholder, copyholder, and _lease- 
holder—every man in a state of sol- 
vency, and bearing the bur- 


rates, 


Parliamenta: 


dens, and assessments of his place of 
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domicile, should also be represented. 
Every election throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland should take ef- 
fect on the same day. No person 
should have the privilege of the 
franchise in more than one place, 
and that the place of domicile; and 
even then the franchise should not 
be capable of being exercised until 
a year and a day after his settle- 
ment in the particular town. Poll- 
booths for county elections should 
be erected in every wapentake, 
or hundred; and the various out- 
booths should send up their se- 
veral votes to the head booth, presi- 
ded over by the sheriff, who should 
then make the majority known to 
the candidates. This plan was 
well expounded by Lord Brougham 
on the occasion of his return 
member for Yorkshire ; and we hope 
he will not now unsay the words 
of promise which he then made to 
the people of England. There should 
be a fixed and general Law for elec- 


as 


tions. There should be a fixed and 
general tribunal for the decision of 


all matters touching the right and 
legality of elections. The present 
mode of adj ‘udication by committees 
should be done away with; for it is 
a method too futile and contemptible 
for the advanced state of knowledge 
of the people of England. Or if 
there must be a committee of mem- 
bers of Parliament to constitute tri- 
bunals of privilege, let such com- 
mittees be presided over by a per- 


petual judge, some lawyer of high 
character and long standing who 
shall sum up the case as our com- 


mon law judges, and each member 
of the jury-committee shall deliver, 
in writing, to the judge, his opinion 
on the matter at when the 
judge shall pronounce according to 
the majority of such opinions, and 
then carrying such decision and opi- 
nions up to the bar of the House of 


issue, 


Commons, and they shall be entered 
together in the journals as a me- 
mento for honour or dishonour, 


against the several members who 
shall have delivered in such opinions. 
And, finally, let each member on 
taking the oaths and his seat, take 
an additional oath that he is, either 
by himself or by his agents or friends, 
guiltless of bribery and corruption. 
Such are the obvious safe guards for 
upholding a reform in Parliament.— 
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The length to which we have al- 
ready gone will prevent us from 
treating the subject of the “vote by 
ballot’? with such grave considera- 
tion as its importance merits. The 
great champions for this innovation, 
on our political regulations, are the 
Mxaminer and the Westminster Re- 
view, and, although we cannot ad- 
mire the loud and ferocious tone in 
which the advocacy of their favourite 
scheme is insinuated, yet the ability 
with which they have handled their 
arguments has made a decided im- 
pression on the country, and mainly 
attributable to their efforts are the 
loud calls which, by newspaper, 
pamphlet, declamation at public 
meetings, and petitions to the House 
of Commons, we have seen recently 
urged for the introduction of this 
mode of reform. In the few obser- 
vations which we shall make upon 
the matter, we beg most distinctly 
to state that we are not actuated by 
any captious spirit of opposition. 
If it can be made apparent to us 
that the ballot will distribute the 
power of electing members to Par- 
liament equally between the several 
classes of society, then it is advisable 
to adopt it, and the sooner the better ; 
but this important feature in the 
scheme is by no means, at present, 
made manifest to our weak vision. 

It is necessary that the aristocracy 
should no longer enjoy their political 
monopoly—it is expedient that the 
ifouse of Commons should be con- 
stituted by the free and unbiassed 
suffrages of the people of England. 
Would the ballot effect so desirable 
an end ?—if so, let us have it, in the 
name of all that is good. Its ad- 
vocates have not yet stated, speci- 
fically, the limitation to the vote. 
In a passage, however, in the West- 
minster Review we have the follow- 
ing passage :— 

** Allow every thing else to remain as 
it is; keep to the same votes exactly, and 
distribute them after the same manner. 
Do not even alter the duration of Parlia- 
ments. Not that these things are as they 
should be; they might be altered, we 
think, for the better; but the ballot would 


operate so powerfully, as an instrument of 


good, that the inconveniences which might 
still arise from these defects, if we had the 
ballot, would be far less severely felt.” 


If every other arrangement in the 
machinery of elections remain un- 
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changed and stationary, as the Re- 
viewer would allow it, the whole 
power of choosing representatives 
must inevitably fall into the hands of 
the lowest orders of the community. 
Look into the economy of corporate 
or open boroughs, and we shall then 
see that, as the principal portion of 
the electors consists of men who are 
dependant on the daily sweat of their 
brows for food, and who when com- 
pared to the independent voters are 
in an overwhelming majority, they 
would of course carry matters after 
their own will. It would be a fright- 
ful issue if the lowest were to gain 
the ascendancy over every other order 
of society. Nor would the affair as- 
sume a different aspect, if universal 
suffrage were to be the order of the 
day, because then also the lowest 
would outnumber the other orders. 

The Reviewer is a most acute so- 
phist, and manages to conceal his 
false reasoning with infinite ingenu- 
ity. At the outset of his disquisi- 
tion, he assumes that, as it is not 
good that the power of choosing re- 
presentatives should be confined to 
the few, it should therefore be sent 
into the opposite extreme, and be re- 
sumed for the exclusive participation 
of the many. The rich, however, 
are just as much a constituent por- 
tion of society as the poor, and as 
such ought to have a corresponding 
influence. If, as he says, fraud and 
force have hitherto hand in hand ef- 
fected the subjugation of the people, 
the position of affairs will now belie 
the conclusiveness of that assertion. 
However fraud may be characteristic 
of the higher orders, force most cer- 
tainly is the tremendous weapon in 
the hands of the opposite order. As 
“* force left by itself is not competent 
to ensure obedience,” so it is not 
right that it should exercise any par- 
ticular privilege in which the other 
classes of society have no participa- 
tion. And as no body politic as an 
aggregate has been ever noted for 
wisdom, so the weaker intellect must 
become enslaved by the stronger. So 
the poor will yield to the rich—so 
the aristocracy must ever have an as- 
cendancy over the lower orders of the 
community. 

The grand desideratum in reform 
is to give all efficient classes of society 
an equal share in the franchise. If 
we have ballot without further inno- 
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vation, the poor will gain the supe- 
riority over the higher orders; if 
with every other kind of innovation, 
still we must come to the same dan- 
gerous conclusion. If there is an 
evil in the higher orders tyrannizing 
over the lower, greater does the evil 
become when the lower are rendered 
capable of tyrannizing over the 
higher—for the fiercest of all tyrants 
is the slave. The ballot in our opi- 
nion would be no safeguard against 
venality and perjury. Could human 
nature be regenerated, and the human 
heart be steeled against the whisper- 
ings of Mammon, then indeed might 
the poor man exercise a stoical vir- 
tue, and hold forth a front of defiance 
to all the bribes of the wealthy. But 
this isa dream of ideal perfection, and 
can never be realized. Long as man 
remains unchanged in nature, so long 
will he labour under moral weakness 
—so long will passionssway his breast 
—so long will avarice or poverty force 
latter resolutions into degradation ; 
and the less instructed the victim, the 
easier will be his fall. No human 
contrivance will cure the depravity 
of men. If there is a tendency to 
evil, and if conscience has lost its 
sting, crime will be committed, and 
every barrier will be overleaped with 
an all-daring spirit. If perjury is 
committed at elections with an un- 
blushing front, is it to be supposed 
that such a weak contrivance as the 
Ballot will keep men from being tam- 
pered with, or being bribed, and then 
from voting according to that bribe 
or according to their own inclination, 
which is hostile to the party of him 
who has tried to influence the voter’s 
support by such bribe? We think 
not. At contested elections in small 
boroughs, voters have accepted bribes 
from one side and from another, and 
men have appeared at the poll-table, 
swallowed the oath against bribery, 
and then voted under the certainty of 
having 
they will dare open shame for money, 
will they be backward in incurring 
hidden shame for the same reason? 
The ballot will conceal the reality of 
their vote, while they will accept rea- 
dily the bribe while glorying in their 
impunity; and candidates who are 
base enough to do so, will always be 
prepared with their bribe, in the hope 
of obtaining the suffrage. At the 
elections for the India House, and 
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the various clubs where the ballot is 
in general use, it is the common prac- 
tice to solicit, by personal applica- 
tion, the support of the various vot- 
ers, and the labour of such solicita- 
tion is undertaken in the fond expec- 
tation of ultimate success crowning 
the efforts of the candidates. Thus 
would it also be at elections, and the 
same motive and hope that prompted 
the personal application, would also 
prompt the secret bribe; and in nine 
cases out of ten, the party to whom 
it was offered would ae be strong 
enough in moral feeling to resist the 
temptation. 

In France and in the United States 
of America, the system of voting by 
ballot has been used, but the example 
set by one or the other is in no way 
applicable to us. This is shewn in a 
pamphlet entitled Parties and Fac- 
tions in England at the accession of 


William the Fourth, on which we 
make no comment. 
In vain may the advocates of the 


ballot contend that secret voting has work- 
ed wellin France, and that therefore they 
have the sanction of experience for the ar- 
rangement they propose. In France, the 
elective franchise is exclusively in the 
hands of the wealthiest classes;—in En- 
gland, it is almost exclusively in the hands 
of the poorest classes. The ballot in 
France secured electors against the influ- 
ence of the crown, and gave the real power 
of returning deputies to the rich ;_ the bal- 
lot in England would secure electors from 
the influence of property, and give the real 
power of returning members to the poor. 
In the two countries, secret voting, instead 
of producing analogous, would produce dia- 
metrically opposite effects. In one coun- 
try the ballot might be followed by the 
most beneficial, in the other by the most 
injurious consequences. The ballot ex- 
ists also in the United States of North 
America; but to the experience of its prac- 
tical working in that country its advocates 
in this reluctantly refer. As they regard 
government as the object, not of experi- 
mental, but of abstract and demonstrative 
science, they may imagine that they do 
not invalidate their argument for the ballot 
by thus evading a reference to experience. 
Let us, however, relieve them from all 
embarrassment respecting the state of facts, 
in North America, by conceding, for the 
sake of argument, that in that country 
also the system of secret voting works 
well. 

“ Even with this admission, the experi- 
ence of North America will form no case 
in point from which the advocates of the 
ballot in this country can fairly argue. 
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In the United States the elective fran- 
chise is so widely extended, that the pos- 
sessors of no description of property are 
excluded from exercising it; while the 
value of labour in relation to land is so 
high, that the lowest classes of voters not 
only earn a high rate of wages, but have 
an almost certain prospect of acquiring pro- 
perty. In America, therefore, voting by 
ballot does not exclude property from all 
influence in the elections, and does not 


place the return in the hands of a class of 


voters, the great majority of whom can 
with difficulty earn the necessaries of life. 


Life.—Death.—Hope and Fortune. 
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In England, on the contrary, these effects 
would assuredly be produced by secret vot- 
ing. When, in America, the population be- 
comes so dense that the high value of land 
and the low value of labourreduce the ma- 
jority of the voters to a state but one step 
removed from want, and when, under 
these circumstances, the ballot works well, 
then, and not before, will the effects of the 
system as applied to America enable us to 
ascertain, by a legitimate induction from 
experience, what would be the effect of 
the system as applied to England. 


INSCRIPTIONS. 


LIFE. 


Tog v5 aveu Savare ce puyo, Bis; 


O Lirz, how may we pass from thee, 
Except along the valley drear, 

Where Death is sitting, for thy face 
Is ever darken’d by a tear ; 

And we do long to flee away, 

Our spirit hath no dwelling here. 


Thy home is among glorious things :— 
The pleasant earth, the sea— 

The sun, the stars, the summer moon, 
Are companions unto thee ; 

And joy doth hang about thy neck—alas ! 
That sorrow by thy side should be ! 


DEATH. 


ise ld 
Tov Vavarov ts poceicls, Tov nouxing yevernpa. 


Pave walker in the silent night, 
Dreaming some ancient harmony, 
While thy feet, like moonlight, pass 
Over the mossy cemet’ry— 

With thy finger close mine eyes, 
Oh, take me to thy company ! 


Watcher at the churchyard gate, 

I sit down by thee on the stone, 
Thine arm is round me, and thy voice 
Soundeth like some olden tone 

From my mother’s lips—it calleth 
The weary one—thine own! 


HOPE AND FORTUNE. 


EAmig xas cu Tuxn, prtya x aipers. 


Hope and Fortune, fare ye well, 

I fear not now the winter’s blast ; 
Let the whirlwind’s feet go by, 

The vigil of my heart is past— 

The little stream hath found its way 
Into the sca of Time at last! 





Boaben, we take it for granted, must 
have been a‘vandle-snuffer, or scene- 
shifter, or bill-sticker to a theatre for 
a considerable time. In no other de- 
partment could he have acquired the 
recondite knowledge of theatrical af- 
fairs which his works prove him to 
possess. Of the contents of a play 
he knows little or nothing; when he 
ventures upon a criticism, on either 
a passage or a performer, nothing 
can be more helplessly ignorant ; but 
of all exterior circumstances connect- 
ed with the drama, his stores of eru- 
dition are unrivalled. He knows 
precisely the very day on which an 
actor or actress made the débui—has 
a small-beer chronicle of all the va- 
rious splendid efforts of genius pro- 
duced under the titles of tragedies, 
comedies, and farces, at all our thea- 
tres—is critical to a day as to the 
death of an old fiddler, or the birth 
of one of Frederick Reynolds’s unut- 
terable drivellings—learnedly points 
out the spot where an actor’s face is 
best lit—has by heart the history of 
foot-lights and curtains, flats, sides, 
and drop scenes, and in the history 
of play-bills, is a scholar beyond 
compare. How but as one or other 
of the above named functionaries, 
could he have accumulated such in- 
telligence? He must be a person of 
an uncommon age, for he talks as 
familiarly of his play-visits fifty years 
since as if they occurred yesterday ; 
indeed, in one passage we rather 
think he wishes us to believe that he 
was a friend of Cibber’s, whose quar- 
rel he most enthusiastically adopts 
against Pope. 

This new book is the third reheat- 
ing of an old hash, The bill-sticking 
history of the last fifty years of the 
stage was once served up under the 


* The Life of Mrs. Jordan ; including 
rous Anecdotes of her Contemporaries, 
Life of Kemble, §c. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 

+ Take the following as a sample. 


Boaden’s Life of Mrs. Jordan, 
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name of the Life of Kemble—again 
under that of Mrs. Siddons—and now 
we have it once more, an intolerably 
nauseous dose @ /a Jordan. Poor 
Mrs. Jordan’s share in her own book 
is small enough; except in the be- 
ginning, where he has pilfered from 
Tate Wilkinson’s amusing memoirs, 
which, by telling most stupidly, he 
has made his own, we see very little 
of her. Why should we? Boaden 
wanted to make a book, and page- 
filling was the object, not biography. 
Mrs, Jordan is a good peg, and ac- 
cordingly, whatever can be hung up- 
on it is useful and ornamental. 

It would be hard to find the con- 
nexion between the lady whose name 
this pseudonymous book bears, and 
the debates on the regency question 
(vol. i. p. 148, &c.), or the duel be- 
tween the Duke of York and Colonel 
Lennox, here given at great length 
(p. 152), or the French revolution 
(pp. 160, 337, &c.), or the history of 
old Drury Lane theatre, and the build- 
ing of the new, which occupies 
about thirty pages; or the thousand 
times repeated stories of old Sheridan 
and his pot companions—or imper- 
tinent sneers at Sir Walter Scott, 
(vol. ii. p. 158,) or Burke’s opinion 
on historical style, (p. 20, &c.) or 
indeed with nine-tenths of the mat- 
ters lugged into these pages. As for 
actors or plays, it is quite enough 
that the one performed, or the other 
was acted during the life of Mrs. 
Jordan, to give them a legitimate 
claim to swell the pages. Boaden’s 
own old letters to newspapers, on the 
subject of antiquarian drapery, are 
of course naturally transplanted here : 
it would have been cruel to leave the 
world in darkness for want of such 
luminous flashes of wit.+ 


original Private Correspondence, and nume- 


By James Boaden, Esq., Author of the 


“‘ The reader remembers the antiquary, who troubled Mr. Colman’s Banquet Gallery 
with his presence ; and, finding the manager, like Othello, not much moved, he resumed 
his visitations, simply as a sort of summer amusement, and submitted the Red Cross 
Knights of my late friend Holman, to a review, which they were little calculated to sus- 
tain. Thus flushed with victory over the defenceless, he paid his respects to Peeping 
Tom at Coventry, and read poor blind O’Keefe a lecture upon the history of England. 


A few of his discoveries may amuse the reader, till we can return to the opening of 


Drury Lane, in September, under a manager, somewhat of an antiquary himself. 
“ There was a proclamation at the Cross, anno 1043, in the reign of Edward the 


Confessor, though Coventry was wifhou? one till the rcign of Henry the Sixth—they 
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The most enormous event of mo- 
dern times appears to Boaden to have 
been the appearance of Young Ros- 
cius. The French revolution was bad 
enough, but the infamous success of 
young Betty throws its lesser enor- 
mities into the shade. He cuts a si- 
milar figure in all Boaden’s books; 
and it might not be difficult to con- 
jecture whence the candle-snuffing 
book-maker received so deep an im- 
pression. A quarter of a century has 
not cooled his blood. Even in the 
very begitining of the work we have 
a prefatory note of admiration. 

“ William Woodfall, it may be observed, 
gave the same advice to Mrs. Siddons, that 
she should keep to small theatres in the 
country, where she could be heard, she 
was too weak for the London stages. This 
indeed at the time was the fact; but let 
me add, in behalf of the great genius of 
tragedy, that, had the Cumzan Sybil her- 
self announced the more than rival pro- 
gress of the boy Betty, she would have 
been credited, perhaps, by the Muse of 
neither tragedy nor comedy, though such 
a poet as Virgil had added to her ravings 
the charms of immortal verse. 

*¢ Can such things be, 
And overc’ine us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder ?” ” 


With deference to Mr. Boaden, the 
muses are, or in old days were, 
« goddesses,” (we have it on the 
highest authority,) ‘‘ who know all 
things ;”’ but it seems that even they 
could not credit any thing so mon- 
strous as the success of Betty. When 
the ominous hour arrives that is 
to produce Roscius in London, all 
matters are forgotten to criticize the 
boy’s forgotten playing. His début 
is finely done :— 

* At length, dressed as a slave, in white 
linen pantaloons, a short, close, ruszet jac- 
ket, trimmed with sable, and a turban hat, 
or cap, at the command of the tyrant, on 
came the desire of all eyes, Master William 
Henry West Betty.” 

So far for Betty. 
en :— 

* With the sagacity of an old stager, I 
walked quietly into the house, at the end 
of the first act—made my way into the 
lobby of the first circle—planted myself at 
the back of one of the boxes, outside, and 


Now for Boad- 
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saw him make his bow, and never stirred 
till the curtain fell at the end of the play.” 


Whether the white linen panta- 
loons of Betty, or the sagacity of 
Boaden, should be the more applaud- 
ed, is a difficult question. Both are ex- 
quisite ; but, most sagacious Boaden, 
there is something very pitiful in your 
now republishing all the paltry green- 
room gossip about young Betty’s not 
playing for Drury Lane Fund, being 
advertised to perform in Easter week 
in Coventry—the attempts of an old 
needy prompter on his purse, &c. ; 
more especially when they have no 
more to do with Mrs. Jordan than 
with the man in the moon. 

The staple of the book consists 
of similar rubbish ; but it is only fair 
that we should let him criticise his 
heroine. His favourite idea on this 
subject is contained in the preface. 
“‘ Her acTING, indeed, was heart in 
action, and its pulsations vibrated to 
the extremities of its theatrical habi- 
tation” If the reader does not un- 
derstand this, we cannot help him 
better than giving a sort of commen- 
tary upon it, which appears in the 
77th page of the first volume. 

* In a word, it was Nature herself shew- 
ing us the heart of her own mystery, and at 
the same time throwing out a proud defi- 
ance to Art to approach it for a moment. 
She long continued to delight the town 
with her Viola, which she thus acted for 
the first time on the 11th November, 1785.” 

It was “ thus,’’ she acted Viola, 
by setting her heart in action to such 
a degree, that its pulsations vibrated 
to the extremities of the theatrical 
habitation, 7. e. to the upper gallery, 
while nature on her side was busy in 
showing the heart of her own mys- 
tery, and challenging art to approach 
it. What a clear and luminous idea 
we have of the precise style in which 
Viola was acted on the 11th Novem- 
ber, 1785! It must, however, ap- 
pear very satisfactory to the old 
scene-shifter himself, because he re- 
peats the sentence in the next page 
but one, with a drunken iteration that 
would have done honour to Justice 
Shallow. 


“ In the great variety of the character 


Jingle a peal of triple bobs for a leg of mutton and trimmings—an Apothecary’s Pestle 


and Mortar—Old Corporal Standfast—the Clock struck twelve—Knift 


and Fork— 


Smoking Tobacco—wearing a Hat, and thinking of a Side Saddle, though, for Three- 
hundred years after Tom and his peeping, the fair dames of England rode astride like 


’ 


the men.’ 


How learned! how judicious! how useful! O'Keefe’s own Lingo is not superior. 
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with the Duke, Olivia, and the drunken 
assailants, Mrs. Jordan found ample field 
for her powers; and she long continued to 
delight the town in Viola, which she thus 
acted for the first time at Drury Lane 
theatre, on the 11th of November, 1785.” 


One other bit, and we conclude. 
It suggests a parallel we never re- 
member before attempted. 


“ She [Mrs. Jordan] never gave herself 


the credit of much study, and the truth 
was that, except as to mere words, her 
studies lay little in books; with her eye 
and ear she would become _insensibly 
learned:—all the peculiarities of action 
and the whole gamut of tone were speedily 
acquired ; the general notion of a character 
once settled, she called upon nature, with- 
in her own bosom, to fill up the outline, 
and the mighty parent stored it with 
richer materials than ever fancy could de- 
vise ; except it was the fancy that em- 
bodied Falstaff, a part so made out, that 
every speech is a lesson as to the mode of 
its delivery, and to understand whose lan- 
guage thoroughly, is to be himself. 

“ T have named these two Great Wo- 
MEN together, though they had not the 
slightest resemblance.” 


These two great women! No other 
names but those of Mrs. Jordan and 
Falstaff occur in the sentence, or in- 
deed for a couple of pages before— 
and we willingly admit that even the 
fat knight's “‘ admirable dexterity of 
wit in counterfeiting the action of an 
old woman,”’ does not give him a 
claim to eminence in the same style 
of acting as Mrs. Jordan. Great, no 
doubt, as a woman he was, and sin- 
cerely do we desire that the saluta- 
tion with which he meets when he 
appears on the stage, were bestowed on 
the critic. The cudgel of Ford could 
not be employed to more advantage. 

Splendid as Boaden is in_the 
management of a sentence, it would 
be doing him injustice if we dismissed 
him without acknowledging tnat he 
is occasionally equally great in the 
management of a word. ‘ Organ” 
was the favourite in his former works 
—voice, figure, manner, life, thought, 
sentiment, reason, scenery, every 
thing was an organ. The word which 
cuts the most agreeable figure in the 
present work is his heroine’s name. 
Among his thousand fooleries, one is 
the affectation of prefixing “‘ the” to 
the surname, in the fine Italian man- 
ner, we suppose, as a distinguishing 
mark of renown: as, for example, 
* the Siddons,” &c. A crotchet 
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strikes him, that it would be very pro- 
per to honour his heroine in a simi- 
lar way, and the effect is often very 
fine. For instance, in page 30, he tells 
us with all due gravity, that ‘‘ The 
Jordan, is a name sufficiently devoted 
to fame,”—At p. 50, that ‘ The 
Jordan might be said to be doubly 
armed :’—p. 60, that Tate Wilkin- 
son “‘ was fond of applying to the 
Jordan :”—p. 194, that Kemble went 
up as ‘* the Jordan went down :” 
and at p. 187, we have the following 
touching appeal to a lady:—* Pray, 
madam, suspect anything rather 
than a want of good taste in the Jor- 
dan.” With which quotation we 
conclude, leaving our readers, male 
and female, to admire, at their leisure, 
the good taste in the Boaden. 

As for the concluding part of the 
book we shall make short work of it. 
This disgusting trash never would 
have been published—an idea of bio- 
graphizing ‘‘the Jordan” would never 
have crossed the muddy brain of 
Boaden, but for the present circum- 
stances of Mrs. Jordan’s children. 
The ladies of the Fitzclarence family 
are married into some of the noblest 
houses of the land, and women more 
highly qualified to adorn society by 
their virtues and graces do not exist. 
Of the men, those who are before the 
public have earned an honourable 
name and standing in their profes- 
sion, and Colonel George Fitzcla- 
rence is one of the best specimens 
which the army can produce of the 
combination of the scholar with the 
soldier. It was supposed, therefore, 
that a raking up of the ashes of their 
mother, with a revival of the unhappy 
events of the last days of her life, 
would be a matter neither agreeable 
to the King nor his family, and it was 
hoped that announcements of pub- 
lication of private correspondence, 
&c. might be followed by the regular 
persuasions to silence, particularly 
under existing circumstances. Such 
was the true motive of this book. 
Mrs. Jordan has been dead fourteen 
years—she has been off the stage, 
with the exception of one provincial 
campaign, for more than twenty— 
all that is worth knowing in her 
theatrical life could be told in fifty 
pages, (these volumes indeed do not 
contain as much about it,) and no- 
body was particularly anxious on the 
subject. Can there be any other 
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reason for bringing forward this book 
now but the one, viz.—that the Duke 
of Clarence has ascended the throne, 
and that the speculation was worth 
trying. 

Boaden has pilfered some extracts 
from old Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
twaddling memoirs, and got hold of 
one ortwo unimportant private letters, 
but he knows nothing of the unhap- 
py affairs of the end of Mrs. Jordan's 
life. If he had any papers, he would 
have been but too happy to publish 
them ; he has the gross impertinence 
to print a couple of private letters of 
Colonel G. Fitzclarence’s, on the 
merest domestic trifles, in which the 
public cannot have the slightest in- 
terest ;—but the man has nothing. 
He therefore swells his volume by 
reprinting Mr. Barton’s statement in 
exculpation of the Duke of Clarence, 
published six years ago—a statement 
perfectly unanswerable ; to which he 
has the meanness to add a letter of 
sneering insult, signed Hamanus, in 
order to neutralize its power as much 
as possible. 

We perceive that in the puffs 
which Boaden is putting about, he 
boasts that he has not been induced 
to withdraw any of the private let- 
ters from his second! edition. This 
boast tells the secret of his book. 
It was with the hope that somebody 
would be foolish enough to induce 
him to withdraw these private letters 
that the work was projected; and 
such is the absurd policy often pur- 


sued, that a hope of this kind was not 
altogether groundless before their pro- 
duction : but he must pardon us for 
disbelieving that any one, after he 
had published, and shown that he 
had nothing worth reading to com- 
municate, should have taken the 
slightest trouble to suppress a few 
trumpery letters which had already 
been as extensively circulated as li- 
terary gazettes and newspapers could 
make them. Boaden may print 
them uninduced to the contrary, in 
fifth and sixth editions, as bond fide 
as his second. They will excite no 
further curiosity. The concluding 
chapters, which relate to the private 
affairs of Mrs. Jordan, are as mean 
and uninteresting as the remainder 
of the work, relative to her profes- 
sional history, is stupid and ridicu- 
lous—and both parts are marked by 
profound ignorance of almost every 
matter introduced. 

Enoughabout Mr. Boaden; heisab- 
solutely not worth another line. If it 
were a matter of the slightest im- 
portance, we could give some little 
anecdotes respecting the getting out, 
as well as the getting up of his book, 
which would be rather amusingly il- 
lustrative of the machinery of the 
puff system; but we must reserve 
our remarks upon that noble branch 
of mechanical science for some more 
important occasion. Boaden, we take 
it for granted, appears upon the field 
of authorship no more. 


SOME PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF THE LATE MR. ST. JOHN LONG. 
No. I. 
“ Aye—there’s the rub.”—HAMLET. 
« ?T1s all one!” 


said I, laying down 
the newspaper on the breakfast table, 
after reading an erroneous represen- 
tation of myself and the Marquis of 
Sligo: ‘ 1 am resolved to remove 
this stain from my character, and, if 
hard-rubbing can do it, I may hope to 
succeed.” I had scarcely pronounced 
these words, when my servant en- 
tered the room to inform me that a 
person hadarrived in breathless haste, 
imploring my assistance for a gentle- 
man in a dying condition. Heedful, 
as I ever am to attend to the suffer- 


ings of others—a pursuit in which I 
have found ample fee-licity—I drew 
on my boots and followed the appli- 
cant to the house of the suffering 
gentleman. ‘This was situated in a 
picturesque part of the metropolis, 
and, on knocking, the door was open- 
ed to me by a man who might be six 
and forty years of age—there, or 
thereabout. Guessing the purport of 
my visit, he said nothing, but led me 
up to his master’s room, when a 
spectacle of the most appalling cha- 
racter met my eyes. A gentleman 
















































in the prime of life, lay extended on a 
bed—his hair dishevelled, his dress 
disordered, and his complexion a mid- 
way hue between the tints of chalk 
and Cheshire cheese. His tongue 
hung out of his mouth, loaded with 
evidence of internal strife. I natu- 
rally believed that the present was a 
confirmed case of phthisis pulmonalis, 
and I accordingly had recourse to my 
well known, and, with-few- excep- 

tions-always-successful remedy of in- 
haling. In this instance, however, 

it did not answer my expectations. 
Instead of benefitting the frachea, it 
produced a sympathetic affection of 
the stomach and diaphragm, and the 
esophagus formed the medium of com- 
munication between the patient and 
myself. Having taken a pinch of snuff, 

I was about to give my other infallible 
remedy a fair trial, when the patient 
opened his eyes. But, gracious hea- 
ven! what eyes! The visual orb was 
swoln, blood-shot, troubled and in- 
tolerably dull. At the same moment, 
some incoherent expressions fell from 
the unfortunate gentleman. After a 
reference to the kidneys, he seemed 
to wish for something to be found in 
the coal-hole, or the cider- cellar ; 
but the search of the servant below 
stairs was unavailing. I now began 
to apprehend delirium. To be sure 


of the state of his mind, I inquired if 


there were any clergyman whom he 
would wish to see: He exclaimed, 
“ O venerable old Offley!” But 
when I expressed to the servants a 
wish that this reverend gentleman 
might be sent for, they assured me 
they nad never heard of him! The 
patient then muttered some inarticu- 
late sounds, and turned on his side. 
This position being favourable for 
my original operation of rubbing, I 
slit up the back of his coat, w aist- 
coat, and all other vestmental impe- 
diments, and smartly applied a solu- 
tion of tartarised antimony along the 
course of the spine. The effect was 
instantaneous on the alimentary ca- 
nal, and a griping in the transverse 
arch of the colon well nigh put a full 
stop to the patient’s sufferings. The 
ductus communis choledochus again de- 
luged the stomach, and with the 
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customary consequences. The scene 
now became almost insupportable. 
An aged nurse, who had, from the 
infancy of the patient, been his do- 
mestic, declared that she could hold 
out no longer. Poor creature! the 
tear of affection glistened in her eye; 
while her convulsed features betrayed 
uncontrollable sensations. It was a 
struggle between the heart and the 
stomach: the heart remained true, 
but the stomach turned. At this the 
patient commenced cursing, swear- 


ing, and blaspheming, in a way 
which wil! be found fully detailed 
with all due dashes —! —! —! &c. 
&c. in the last number of a Northern 
magazine. ‘ Zounds!” cried he, 


starting up on his seant—‘*‘ Who are 
you? who sent for you? May the 
fiends catch you and cleave to you 
for ever! Give us the hips! a small 
glass of brandy! ha! ha! ha! O 
my back!) D—n all doctors! Here 
am I stung and tortured with gas- 
tritis, hepatitis, splenitis, nephritis, 
epistaxis, odontalgia, cardialgia, diar- 
rhea, and a whole legion of devils 
with Latin names ! D—n all doctors 
again, sayI!”? And with this ex- 
clamation, he hurled a curious crown 
of crockery at my head, which fitted 
on so tightly, that only by breaking 
it, could I disengage myself from the 
delfic diadem. ‘T hastily 1 ran down 
stairs, and, meeting the man of six 
and forty in the passage, I inquired 
of him very minutely concerning the 
state of his master. He answered 
all my questions with perfect can- 
dour, and not without a certain arch- 
ness of look and manner rather un- 
usual among men of six and forty in 
his rank of life. From all I elicited, 
and also from certain corroborative 
proofs, which J do not think it neces- 
sary now to specify, I have no hesi- 
tation in declaring, for the informa- 
tion of the profession to which I do 
not belong, and of the public gene- 
raily, that in this case my abstruse 
remedies had not a fair trial, inas- 
much as the patient’s state was vul- 
garly simple. He had been drunk 
the night before ! 


J.Sr.J. 1. 
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THE 


Ir would appear that the death- 
hour of despotism is at hand. Hardly 
have we time to express our admira- 
tion of popular heroism in one coun- 
try, ere in another it puts forth 
fresh claims to wonder and homage. 
{ts latest manifestation in Poland 
is peculiarly calculated to delight 
the lovers of rational liberty; for 
no nation on earth has been more 
hardly dealt with, or has struggled 
with more heroical devotedness for 
all that is dear to a people than have 
the Poles. Enthusiastically attached 
to their native country, its institutions 
and recollections, they have at all 
times evinced a proportionate detes- 
tation of foreign interference, and es- 
pecially of that of Russia. There are 
few instances on record, of a more 
deep-rooted animosity between two 
nations, than between the Poles and 
Russians—an animosity not to be 
accounted for by any signal dif- 
ference in language, manners, or 
customs; in all of which, they 
greatly resemble each other. This 
natural antipathy has, we may con- 
ceive, been materially increased by 
the dismemberment and long oppres- 
sion of Poland by her more powerful 
neighbour. The measure of the par- 
tition of Poland was worthy of the 
cruel and reckless ambition of Cathe- 
rine, but its adoption by the Empress 
of Austria and the King of Prussia, 
must be considered a lasting stain on 
the characters of those two sovereigns. 
‘The first partition, which divided one 
half of the kingdom among the just- 
mentioned powers, was soon followed 
by asecond, and Poland, as a nation, 
was blotted from the map of Europe, 
Russia obtaining the great sweep. 
Warsaw and its adjacent provinces 
were, by this partition, given to Prus- 
sia; but at the treaty of Tilsit, Na- 
poleon raised Prussian Poland into an 
independent duchy, under the sove- 
reignty of the King of Saxony. On 
the downfall of the French emperor, 
the Great Powers, at the Congress 
of Vienna, in 1815, gave the Duchy 
of Warsaw to Russia, an equivalent 
being afforded to Prussia in the Rhe- 
nish provinces and an important part 
of the Saxon kingdom. The Empe- 
ror Alexander made Poland a sepa- 
rate kingdom, and gave it a national 
representative diet, the first meeting 
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POLISH INSURRECTION. 


of which was opened by his Imperial 
Majesty in person, and the present 
Grand Duke, Constantine, was re- 
turned a Polish representative by the 
suburb of Praga. The constitution 
granted by the emperor, established 
a Chamber of Deputies, elected by 
the people, and a senate answering to 
our House of Peers. The govern- 
ment was carried on by a Viceroy 
and a responsible ministry, appointed 
by the Emperor. 

Though it is not to be supposed, 
that the despot of all the Russias 
had any real intention of giving con- 
stitutional liberty to a vanquished 
people, while his own subjects were 
in the most abject slavery, still the act 
itself was so spontaneous, so unex- 
pected, that the Poles, dazzled there- 
by, believed they had really obtained 
a free constitution. They were soon 
undeceived: the Grand Duke, appoint- 
ed commander-in-chief of the Polish 
army, was not slow in throwing off 
the mask. Every method by which 
disregard and contempt for national 
feelings could be conveyed, was 
adopted by him, in open violation of 
the principle of that constitution 
which his imperial brother had given 
to the Poles. Into the Polish army 
he introduced corporal punishment, 
which he often inflicted with his own 
hands. Self-destruction in some in- 
stances followed such intolerable out- 
rage. Excesses, indignities, barbarities 
of all kinds were committed under 
various pretences, by this miserable 
scion of despctism, who being deem- 
ed unfit to rule in his own country, 
was thought well calculated to crush 
the spirit of the Polish people. But 
at length this trampled spirit turned, 
and with a moderation which we can 
hardly admire, they have suffered the 
brutal mimic of manhood to escape, 
without wreaking vengeance on him, 
for his oppression and murder of 
their long-suffering countrymen. 

On the 29th of November, an af- 
fray broke out between the Russian 
guards and the pupils of the military 
school. The flame spread rapidly, 
and, as at Paris, armed women and 
youths distinguished themselves by 
a devoted heroism, which, if tyranny 
were to be taught at all, might teach 
it that a spirit too mighty for op- 
pression—a spirit strengthening the 
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feeble with unconquerable energy, 
has roused the nations to an assertion 
of their rights. We regret that this 
heroism on the part of the Poles has 
not been marked by that modera- 
tion which so nobly distinguished 
the glorious struggle in Paris. But 
it should be remembered that the 
French rose to shake off a despotism, 
it is true, but not a foreign one; 
that they had no festering wounds 
from the galling chains of a foreign 
yoke, to sting them to maddened fury ; 
and that the drivelling dolt whom 
they hurled from his throne, how- 
ever despicable and deeply sinning, 
was yet their countryman, and the 
descendant of an illustrious family, 
which their ancestors had delighted 
to honour. For, always excepting 
the sanguinary period of the first re- 
volution, France has ever been dis- 
tinguished by a most loyal attach- 
ment to the person and family of the 
reigning sovereign. But in the re- 
cent—the actual case of Poland, not 
only was there nothing to call for 
similar sympathies, but every possi- 


ble inducement to the adoption of 


measures of stern retributive justice ; 
and we think a dispassionate observer 
will rather find cause to wonder at 
their forbearance, than to censure 
the momentary impetuosity by which 
some of their oppressors were sacri- 
ficed. 

The Provisional Government have 
issued a proclamation acknowledging 
the authority of Nicholas, but re- 
quiring, on his part, that the Consti- 
tution granted by Alexander be pre- 
served, and administered according 
to its original and true interpretation 
—that the States be kept separate— 
that no foreign troops be admitted 
into Poland—and that the old Polish 
provinces, formerly separated from 
the kingdom, and added to Russia, 
be now restored to Poland. That 
these demands will be deemed extra- 
vagant by an autocrat schooled in the 
doctrines of despotism, and flushed 
with the success of recent and impor- 
tant victories, is to be expected. But 
we are willing to hope that even he 
and those of his order may perceive 
—we know that they shortly must 
be taught—that there is a right prior 
and more indefeasible than their 
own, and that no longer can it be 
thwarted or oppressed. Meanwhile 
all possible precaution; is being 
taken by the Poles. An immediate 
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levy of 200,000 men has been decreed, 
and that invaluable force, the Bur- 
gher Guard, has been formed for the 
preservation of order, no less than for 
the achievements of freedom. The 
whole population will arm, and, i 
war must decide the question, it will 
be war to the knife. 

There is every reason to hope that 
Gallicia and Posen will respectively 
shake off the trammels of Austrian 
and Prussian dominion, With all our 
conviction of the bigotted despotism 
by which the courts of Vienna and 
Berlin are guided in their estimate of 
popular rights, we are yet disposed to 
believe that the y will have enough to 
do at home for some time to come. 
And at St. Petersburgh too, the capital 
of that imperial philanthropist, who is 
reported to have sworn with ungo- 
vernable rage, that the rascally Poles 
should return to his benevolent guar- 
dianship, or he would slay every man 
of them—even at St. Petersburgh 
certain indications have appeared of 
a nature to alarm his fatherly soli- 
citude. We see that the government 
have found it necessary to issue a 
proclamation against young men of 
rank, and of no rank, for combining 
together for the purpose of—what 
think you, reader ?—of breaking the 
windows. This care on the part of 
the executive, proves, as the Peters- 
burghians are told in the proclama- 
tion, how watchful the government 
are for their welfare, and for the pre- 
servation of order. To us it proves 
something more—namely, that in the 
present convulsion of the political 
world, the autocratic thrones begin 
to totter, and that, while Nicholas 
and Metternich, and the Prussian 
state-pilot, are gnashing their idle 
rage at the movement they would fain 
control in Poland, their immediate 
efforts may be required in Peters- 
burgh, in Austrian Italy, and among 
the often bamboozled patriots of Ber- 
lin. In this latter city, a convulsion 
is expected, and, may we not say 
hoped ? 

“ High deeds, 
from you !” 


O Germans, we expect 
And we doubt not that you will find 
better work for his Prussian Majesty 
than looking after Posen. 

Wishing Nicholas and our friend 
Metternich the compliments of the 
season, we here conclude for the 
present. 
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Amone Luther’s Spiritual Songs, of 
which various collections have ap- 
peared of late years,* the one en- 
titled Eine feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
is universally regarded as the best; 
and indeed still retains its place 
and devotional use in the Psalmo- 
dies of Protestant Germany. Of the 
Tune, which also is by Luther, we 
have no copy, and only a second- 
hand knowledge: to the original 
Words, probably never before printed 
in England, we subjoin the following 
translation ; which, if it possess the 
only merit it can pretend to, that of 
literal adherence to the sense, will 
not prove unacceptable to our read- 
ers. Luther's music is heard daily 
in our churches, several of our finest 
Psalm-tunes being of his composi- 
tion. Luther’s sentiments, also, are, 
or should be, present in many an 
English heart ; the more interesting 
to us is any the smallest articulate 
expression of these. 

The great Reformer’s love of mu- 
sic, of poetry, it has often been re- 
marked, is one of the most signifi- 
cant features in his character. “But, 
indeed, if every great man, Napoleon 
himself, is intrinsically a poet, an 
idealist, with more or less complete- 
ness of utterance, which of all our 
great men, in these modern ages, had 
such an endowment in that kind as 
Luther? He it was, emphatically, 
who stood based on the Spiritual 
World of man, and only by the foot- 
ing and miractlous power he had ob- 
tained there, could work such changes 
in the Material World. As a partici- 
pant and dispenser of divine influ- 
ences, he shews himself among hu- 
man affairs a true connecting me- 
dium and visible Messenger between 
Heaven and Earth; a man, therefore, 
not only permitted to enter the sphere 
of Poetry, but to dwell in the purest 
centre thereof: perhaps the most in- 
spired of all Teachers since the first 
apostles of his faith; and thus not a 
Poet only, but a P rophet and God- 
ordained Priest, which is the highest 


* For example: Luther's 
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form of that dignity, and of all dig- 
nity. 

Unhappily, or happily, Luther's 
poetic feeling did not so much learn 
to express itself in fit Words that take 
captive every ear, as in fit Actions, 
wherein truiy, under still more im- 
pressive manifestation, the spirit of 
spheral Melody resides, and still au- 
dibly addresses us. In his written Po- 
ems we find little, save that Strength 
of one ‘‘ whose words,” it has been 
said, ‘‘ were half-battles ;” little of 
that still Harmony and blending soft- 
ness of union which is the last per- 
fection of Strength; less of it than 
even his conduct often manifested. 
With Words he had not learned to 
make pure music; it was by Deeds 
of Love, or heroic Valour, that he 
spoke freely ; in tones, only through 
his Flute, amid tears, could the sigh 
of that strong soul find utterance. 

Nevertheless, though in imperfect 
articulation, the same voice, if we 
will listen well, is to be heard also 
in his writings, in his Poems. The 
following, for example, jars, upon our 
ears; yet is there maien in it 
like the sound of Alpine avalanches, 
or the first murmur of Earthquakes ; 
in the very vastness of which disso- 
nance a higher unison is revealed to 
us. Luther wrote this Song in a time 
of blackest threatenings, which, how- 
ever, could in no wise become a time 
of Despair. In those tones, rugged, 
broken as they are, do we not recog- 
nise the accent of that summoned 
man, (summoned not by Charles the 
Fifth, but by God Almighty also,) 
who answered his friend’s warning 
not to enter Worms, in this wise: 
«Were there as many devils in Worms 
as there are roof-tiles, I would on ;”— 
of him who, alone in that assemblage, 
before all emperors, and _ principali- 
ties, and powers, spoke forth these 
final and for ever memorable words : 
“Tt is neither safe nor prudent to do 
aught against conscience. Here stand 
I, l[cannot otherwise. God assist me 
Amen!” It is evident enough that 


geistliche Lieder nebst dessen Gedanken iiber die musica, 


(Berlin, 1817); Die Lieder Luther’s gesammelt von Kosegarten und Rambach, &c. 
+ “ Till such time, as either by proofs from Holy Scripture, or by fair reason or argu- 
ment I have been confuted and convicted, I cannot, and will not recant, weil weder sicher 


noch 


Gott he ife mir. Amen!’ 


gerathen ist, elwas wider Gewissen xu thun. 


Hier stehe ich, ich kann nicht anders. 
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to this man all Popes’ conclaves, and 
Imperial Diets, and hosts and nations 


were but weak ; weak as the forest 


EINE FESTE BURG 


Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott, 
Ein’ gute Wehr und Waffen ; 
Er hilft uns frey aus aller Noth, 
Die uns jetzt hat betroffen. 

Der alte bise Fiend, 

Mit Ernst ers jetzt meint ; 
Gross Macht und viel List 

Sein grausam’ Riistzeuch ist, 


Auf Erd’n ist nicht seins Gleichen. 


Mit unsrer Macht ist nichts gethan 
Wir sind gar bald verloren : 

Es streit’t fiir uns der rechte Maun, 
Den Gott selbst hat erkoren. 

Fragst du wer er ist ? 

Er heisst Jesus Christ, 

Der Herre Zebaoth, 

Und ist kein ander Goit, 

Das Feld muss er behalten. 


Und wenn die Welt voll Teufel wiir, 
Und wollt’n uns gar verschlingen, 
So fiirchten wir uns nicht so sehr, 
Es soll uns doca gelingen. 

Der Fiirste dieser welt, 

Wie sauer er sich stellt, 

Thut er uns doch nichts ; 

Das macht er ist gerichtt, 

Ein Wortléin kann thn fillen. 


Das Wort sie sollen lassen stahn 
Und keinen Dank dazu haben 

Er ist bey uns wohl auf dem Plan 
Mit seinem Geist und Gaben. 
Nehmen sie uns den Leib, 

Gut’, Ehr’, Kind und Weib, 

Lass fahren dahin. 

Sie haben’s kein Gewinn, 

Das Reich Gottes muss uns bleiben, 
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with all its strong Trees, may be to 
the smallest spark of electric Fire. 


IST UNSER GOTT. 


A safe stronghold our God is still, 
A trusty shield and weapon ; 
He’ll help us clear from all the ill 
That hath us now o’ertaken. 

The ancient Prince of Hell, 

Hath risen with purpose fell ; 
Strong mail of Craft and Power, 
He weareth in this hour, 

On Earth is not his fellow. 


With force of arms we nothing can, 
Full soon were we down-ridden ; 
But for us fights the proper Man, 
Whom God himself hath bidden. 
Ask ye, Who is this same? 

Christ Jesus is his name, 

The Lord Zeboath’s Son, 

lle and no other one 

Shall conquer in the battle. 


And were this world all Devils o’er 
And watching to devour us, 

We lay it not to heart so sore, 

Not they can overpower us. 

And let the Prince of Ill 

Look grim as e’er he will, 

He harms us not a whit, 

For why? His doom is writ, 

A word shall quickly slay him. 


God’sWord, for all theircraftand force, 
One moment will not linger, 

But spite of Hell, shall have its course, 
’Tis written by his finger. 

And tho’ they take our life, 

Goods, honour, children, wife, 

Yet is their profit small ; 

These things shall vanish all, 

The City of God remaineth. 
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L’ ENVOY. 
OURSELVES, THE GREY ADMINISTRATION, AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


We have now completed our year, and have got over that period of probation 
fairly enough. In fact, without boasting, we may say that no Magazine 
within our memory, ever made its way so successfully in so short a time. 
We are now fairly and firmly fixed and recognized, as leading members of the 
highest class of periodicals. Our opinion is quoted in all directions—our praise 
is an object of hope or gratitude—our censure a matter of fear and mortification. 
Every body knows this, and therefore it is unnecessary to dilate upon it any 
further. If our readers should ask, is our sale as great as our unprecedented 
reputation—or if anybody prefers it, our unprecedented notoriety—would lead 
them to suppose? we answer, that there are secrets which we must keep to 
ourselves. We content ourselves with saying, that we sell considerably 
more than three times the number sold by Blackwood at the end of his first 
year; and as every number is gathering like a snow-ball, we have no reason 
to complain, 

Of our literary merits we suppose we need not say much. If they do not 
speak for themselves, recommendation will do them little service. As to our 
critical labours, we think we have pretty fairly kept to our original compact 
with the public, and most unsparingly hunted down literary humbug wher- 
ever it crossed our path. It was to no purpose that it came before us arrayed 
in all the panoply of puff. A touch of our Ithuriel spear exposed the impos- 
tor in his true nakedness, and we completed the ceremony by a bastinado in 
the manner of Algiers. It is by this time sufficiently evident, that we are 
not connected with any of those pestilential coteries, whether of authors or 
booksellers, or a mixed commission of both, who infest literature to the 
delusion of the unw ary. Nobody is praised in Fraser’s Magazine because he 
publishes at Longman’s, or Murray's, or Colburn’s, or Whittaker’s, or Saun- 
ders’s, or Simpkin’s ; the idea appears to us ridiculous. Let those gentle- 
men produce good works, and from us they shall receive good words, but 
upon no other condition. If they produce things abominable and unuttera- 
ble, as every one of them very freque ntly does, they may be sure that our 
practice will continue to be, to hold the abomination up to the full gaze of 
the indignant reading public of England. It is the same way with authors. 
There is not one of the tribe, from north of Sutherland to the south of De- 
vonshire—from the east of Norfolk to the west of Galw: ay, that possesses the 
power of averting the rigidity of one of our Rhadamanthian rescripts. Name 
with us is nothing. Jl mio nome non e peccato, said the Italian sinner to an 
inquisitive confessor, who had asked the name of him who was revealing his 
crimes. If the penitent was right, (as we think he was,) equally correct is the 
determination which we have laid down, to consider that no man’s name is to 
be a merit—a passport into the paradise of our applause. We know that 
we have not a little astonished by the freedom of our strictures, certain vete- 
rans who have been, God knows how many years, living upon the traditional 
fame of a handful of songs and ballads; and who, thinking that on the 
strength of this glory they are entitled to applause as a matter of course in 
everything they attempt, have been somewhat rufiled when we dissented from 
their “ palming off crusts upon us for mutton.” 

We know that some have considered us rather too severe every now and 
then, and recommended more lenient applications. We suppose that never 
was there critic against whom the same complaint was not made. Sunt qui- 
bus in satird videor nimis acer, Says Sonaie. quiet and finikin as his satire is. 
We say, in our justification, we have a constant and daily provocation to our 
spleen, in the flourishing vigour of the puff system. There is not a book pub- 
lished of the slightest importance—( 7. e. which costs the publisher any sum 
of money worth caring about)—which in one quarter or another of the critical 
or pseudocritical world, is not sure of being lauded in terms of the most out- 
rageous eulogy, were it the stupidest and the basest of all human composi- 


tions. We take shame to ourselves, as the Emperor of China says in his 
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proclamations, that we have not exposed the minute underwork of the sys- 
tem, [we know it well] by which this fraud is carried on; but we shall take 
an early opportunity of so doing. In the meantime we have pretty well de- 
molished two or three knots of author-knaves, who owed whatever reputa- 
tion they had to the puffing of themselves and their co-rogues ; and we have 
another covey or two immediately within range of our Manton, into which 
we intend to let fly ere long with deadly and unsparing aim. It certainly 
moves our indignation, to see Mr. A.’s book published by Mr. B. Jauded in * 
Journal, the * * Magazine, the * * * Review; Journal, Magazine, and Re- 
view, all belonging to the said Mr. B.: nor is our wrath much abated, if we 
find the laudatory strain prolonged in the * * * * Newspaper, or the * * * * * 
Gazette, on the strength of the said Mr. A. having been a reporter on the 
one, or a pot companion of the Editor of the other; or by any other means 
able to influence these dispensers of critical renown. We have seen advertise- 
ments of books, with a dozen extracts from reviews, magazines, literary 
journals, and ordinary newspapers, all loud in eulogy of a trumpery book, 

every one of which we could have traced to the dictation of author or pub- 
lisher. And yet this no doubt passes off as the genuine effusion of honest 
criticism, and sells the work. ‘‘ Sure it must be a good one, pa’, when you 
see how highly it is spoken of in so many places.” Determined, if not to 
put down, that perhaps is beyond our power, (we shall try however) yet to 
offer some check to this system of swindling, for it is nothing else, we shall 
pursue the course we have already marked out for ourselves , and bestow 
our buffets with the same severity and impartiality, careless if every now 
and then a cry should arise from a mischievous dwarf, sore from our well 
deserved infliction, of ‘‘ Man of age, thou smitest sore.” 

Our politics must be tolerably familiar to our readers by this time. We 
started Ultra Tory, and so we continue. We do not believe in free trade, or 
any of the other dogmas of the political economists ; and we have taken some 
pains, which we are happy to say have not been altogether thrown away, to 
prove that their desperate system has brought the financial and commercial 
interests of the country to the verge of destruction. We are as firm as any 
of the most sturdy of our sect for Church and King, and therefore our opi- 
nions within the last two years, have come round decidedly in favour of 
Reform in Parliament, as the only means left of securing both from the as- 
saults of discontent on the part of the populace, and the undermining of 
treachery on the part of the boroughmongers and their allies. ‘The Parlia- 
ment as at present constituted is not one on which any person, who wishes 
well to the institutions of the country, can rely. All that that body seeks 
is to perpetuate the power of those who mainly constitute it—to increase 
their influence—to load them with honours, and places, and pay, perfectly 
careless whether in so doing they sacrifice the interest of every other person 
in the state. The large body of the nation which was hostile to Catholic 
Emancipation, supported the parliamentary system, under the mistaken idea, 
that it was the best calculated instrument for averting the evil which they 
dreaded. It is useless to say how they were deceived. From that moment 
forth the ranks of the opponents of Parliamentary Reform became wonder- 
fully thinned—they lost, in fact, almost every man of intellect and integrity 
which they had formerly contained. 

The ready subserviency to the solitary government of the Duke, a govern- 
ment formed upon the principles of the camp, which the last Parliament dis- 
played, increased the general disgust. Outside the doors of St. Stephen’s 
the measures of the Duke were in general the objects of dislike or ridicule ; 
he was unpopular, his colleagues were despised : within those doors the mi- 
nisters had every thing their own way. This was not “ working well.” 
Whatever force was left to the people, they exerted in the elections against 
him, and the result was a Parliament that, on a well chosen question, de- 
feated him by a poor majority of 29. Had the election been really in the 
hands of the ‘people, the Duke’s administration would not have had nine and 
twenty votes in all. This really after all is not working much better. 

We have now a Whig ministry, which is so far better than the Duke’s, 
that it is pledged to at least some show of xespect for popular opinion, and 
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cannot pretend to govern upon his principle of Sie volo, sie jubeo, stet pro 
ratione voluntas. It is bound to give us reasons for its rule. Old recollec- 
tions of Whiggery are however so closely inwoven into the very texture of 
our minds, that we cannot well conceive an honest Whig ministry. It seems 
to us that there must be job, and shuffle, and trick, and scheme, and intrigue, 
somewhere at work. We may not yet see them, but we feel a consciousness 
that they are in existence, and only want a little time to be brought to light. To 
do our new Premier justice, he has not lost any time in showing that, so far 
as jobbery is part of the creed, he hath not departed from it. He has in the 
course of his first month of office, provided for thirteen of his own relations, 
honestly giving as a reason, that, as he had been forty years in the winter of 
opposition, it was only fair that when the sun of office shone upon him at 
last, he should lose no time in making use of his unexpected opportunity. 

To speak the plain truth, we have a low opinion of Lord Grey. We 
see enough, even in the short time that he has been in office, to be con- 
vinced that, as far as ministerial integrity is concerned, he will be in no 
whit superior to any of his predecessors. His talents have never had 
any thing like an efficient trial. It requires no great force of intellect, or 
vast expanse of knowledge, to keep up such an opposition as that in 
which he distinguished himself. A small quantity of oratory, well hus- 
banded, and kept up for three or four great occasions in the year, will go a 
great way, and pass off its possessor as a man of commanding eloquence. 
We shall now see whether he will find it as easy to act as to advise; to 
guide the state as to blame the guidance of others ; to do the business of 
the country as to make the crack opposition speech of the session. We 
think he will fail. It is quite evident that he is already backing out of the 
cause of reform, of which he was the prime champion and authority, and 
whispers are afloat that he is negociating for a coalition with the more 
shameless part of the ejected ministers, in order to carry on his admi- 
nistration, according to the old and received code of Treasury maxims. If 
this be true, the doom of his premiership is sealed. We do not think he 
will long continue at the head of affairs as it is, but it ought to be a 
matter of consequence to him whether he falls with decency or disho- 
nour, 

Of his colleagues, Lord Brougham and Vaux is, we think, rather a fa- 
vourite, and Lord Althorp is doing his business remarkably well. We have 
not heard any thing respecting the other members of the cabinet, but 
we suppose they are alive. It is a ministry that wants mending. 

But some one will say—whom do you want? You were as gay as a 
sky-lark when the Duke was ousted, and now you are growling at Lord 
Grey. 

We say—softly. Be not in a passion. We are no cabinet manufac- 
turers—no prime-minister bakers. We will have some persons in at last 
to please us; and the more remote they are chosen from the club fac- 
tions of the House of Commons, or the debasing atmosphere of the pub- 
lic offices, the better it will be for the country. In the first place, how- 
ever, reform in Parliament. Depend upon it, good people, it must come; 
and even if you do not like it, it will be good policy to pretend you do. 

This is our present faith. Of course we shall evolve our principles more 
at length, and in many a more orderly paper hereafter. 

In the mean while, good readers and gentle, we wish you a merry 
Christmas and a happy new year. Why should we bother either you or 
ourselves with politics in days devoted to roast beef and plumpudding 
—the true Tory and orthodox food of all God-fearing people at this holy 
season. Eat therefore largely and drink deeply, without spoiling your 
digestion by any idle indulgence in the faculty of thought. It is no time 
for such nonsense. Or if you do think, divert and instruct your minds 
by reflecting that you have outlived the wonderful and horrific year of 
1830, chequered with so many important events. We just sect down a 
dozen of them, which, for the more clear understanding of our readers, we 
shall reduce into a tabular form. We rather think, that since the com- 
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mencement of the world, such a number of events, so striking and so inter- 
esting to the human race, never occurred in a single year :— 
1. The death of George IV. 
The battles of Paris. 
The expulsion of Charles X., with his tail. 
4. The dismemberment of the kingdom of the Netherlands. 
5. The abdication of the king of Saxony. 
6. The kicking out of the duke of Brunswick. 
7. The utter slating of the Dey of Algiers. 
8. The death of our Lord the Pope. 
9. The death of the king of Naples. 

10. The revolution in Poland. 

11. The dethronement of the duke of Wellington. 

12. Tue EstasiisuMENT or-FRASER’s MAGAZINE. 

Gracious heaven! Just think of that list of wonderful and important 
events crowded in that short space. One pope, two kings, dead ; two kings, 
one duke, one dey, missing; one great, half a dozen small states revolutionized ; 
two ditto dismembered ; four ministers in gaol for life; fifty ditto kicked out 
of office for the same period: and our MaGazine ser up!—all in the one 
year. People a hundred years hence will not believe it. And yet it is 
true. Well may we call 1830, the ANNUS MIRABILIS. 

But, go to your plumpudding, go—go: mind, however, you take a large 
glass of brandy after it. 
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1. 


And in a bumper high, as the waning moments fly, 
Let us bid a gay good bye to the year that is zone; 

May hopes of joy and light, merry thoughts and prospects bright, 
Gladden all the twelvemonths’ flight, of the year —31! 


2. 


We’ve done with all the quarrels about old doting Charles, 
And blazing are tar barrels about king Louis’ throne ; 
But who so bold to say for whom Paris will huzza 
Upon the Christmas day of the year —31! 
3. 
Against the rebel Poles, his whiskered hordes in shoals, 
The Czar of Russia rolls from the Dnieper and the Don ; 
And many a field of fight gleams red upon the sight— 
May God defend the right in the year —31! 


4. 


The Germans are awake—the Italian gives a shake— 
And the Swiss by hill and lake still growls, grumbles on— 
And the Belgians, thanks to Potter, without or bread or butter, 
Will cause no little splutter in the year —31! 


0. 


There is nobody can tell what is doing with Miguel, 
But all cannot be well with that yellow-visaged Don ; 

And king Ferdinand of Spain must battle to maintain 
His days of troubled reign in the year —31! 


6. 


So where’er we look around, chance of fighting’s to be found ; 
We, linked in ocean’s bound, may all quietly look on— 
And peaceful and serene, behind our rampart green, 
Read Fraser’s MaGazine all the year —31 ! 








*,* Our months do not yet bind up pleasantly : we shall mend that in the 
course of the year by a double number. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Forthcoming.—The Life and Death of 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald, by Thos. Moore, 
Esq., with portrait. 

The Sixth Part of the Botanic Garden, 
by B. Maund, F’. L. S. 

A Course of Lessons in French Litera- 
ture, by Mr. Rowbotham, on the plan of 
his German Lessons. 

The Incognita, or, Sins and Peccadilloes, 
a Tale of Spain, by the author of “ The 
Castillian,” &c. 

Theoretical and Practical Dictionary of 
Commerce and Commercial Navigation, by 
Mr. M‘Culloch, Professor of Political Eco- 
nomy in the University of London. 

The Author of “ Marriage’’ has another 
Novel almost ready for publication, to be 
entitled “ Destiny.” 

The Rev. Henry Tattam, and W. Os- 
burn, jun., Esq. have announced their 
intention of publishing, in a cheap form, 
an Egyptian Lexicon of the Colpic, Schi- 
dic, and Bashmuric Dialects; containing 
all the words preserved in all the acces- 
sible manuscripts and published works in 
the dialects of ancient Egypt; with their 
significations in Greek, Laiin, and English. 

Nearly ready, the First Volume of A 
Concise View of the Succession of Sacred 
Literature, in a chronological arrange- 
ment of authors and their works, from 
the invention of alphabetical characters to 
the year of our Lord, 1445.—Part l. By 
Adam Clarke, LL.D., F.A.S. &c. &e.— 
Part II. By J. B. B. Clarke, M.A., of 
Trin. Coll. Cambridge; and chaplain to 
H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex. 

In the press. The Daughter of Hero- 
By Henry Rich, Esy. 

Sir James South has announced for im- 
mediate publication a work on the pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society, &c. the 
Necessity of a Reform of its Conduct, and 
a re-modelling of its Charter, &c. 

Nearly ready, an Introduction to the 
Study of Human Anatomy. By William 
Paxton, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, &c. 

A narrative entitled “ An Only Son,” 
by the author of “ My Early Days.” 

Memoirs and Correspondence of the late 
Sir J. E. Smith, President of the Linnean 
Society. 

Very shortly, in 1 vol. foolscap 8vo 
The Gentleman in Black! ! By one of the 
principal contributors to Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine. Illustrated by numerous engrav- 
ings, from designs by George Cruikshank. 

The Life of Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart., 
late President of the Royal Society, &c. 
By J. A. Paris, M.D., F.R.S. &c. In 1 vol. 
with Portrait, &c. 

Colonel Montague’s Ornithological Dic- 
tionary of British Birds, with additions by 
J. Rennie, the newly-appointed Professor 
to the King’s College. 


dia ,a Tragedy. 


Travels in Chili, Buenos Ayres, and Pe- 
ru, by S. Haigh. 

Lectures on Music, by Dr. Crotch. 

Mr. Dunkin has in the press a second 
edition (unavoidably limited to Thirty Co- 
pies, in consequence of the destruction of 
the plates,) of The History and Antiqui- 
ties of Bicester. 

A new work by M. Rey Dussueil, enti- 
tled “ The Endof the World,” is on the eve 
of appearing in Paris; it will contain a re- 
view of the opinions of Carlists, Bonapar- 
tists, Republicans, &c. 

A Selection of Mz. Hogg’s best Songs is 
in the press, and expected to appear about 
Christmas. 

The following works are also announced 
for speedy publication :— 

View of the Hindoo State of Society ; 
exhibiting an Account of the Form of Go- 
vernment, Manners, Customs, &c. of the 
Inhabitants of India. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Stewart. In 3 vols. 8vo. 

Christus in Celo, &c. 
Brown, of Whitburn. 

The Brazen Serpent. By Thomas Er- 
skine, Esq, Advocate. In 12mo. 

History of the Covenanters, from the 
Reformation to the Revolution in 1688. 
In 2 vols. 18mo. 

Lives of Captain Hugh Clapperton and 
Dr. Oudney, Travellers in the Interior of 
Africa. In 18mo. 

Scripture the Test of Character. An 
Address to the Influential Classes of So- 
ciety on the effects of their example. De- 
dicated to the Queen. In 8vo. 

A Memoir of the late Rev. Dr. William 
Ritchie, Professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and one of the Mi- 
nisters of the High Church of that City. 
In 18mo. 

Biographical Sketches and Authentic 
Anecdotes of Horses, and the Allied 
Illustrated by Portraits, en- 
graved on Steel by W. H. Lizars, of cele- 
brated and remarkable Horses. By Cap- 
tain Thomas Brown, F.L.S., &c. 

In the a History of the late 
French Revolution. By an Eye Witness, 
the Rev. Arthur Johnson, M.A., late Fel- 
low of Wadham College, and Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. 

A Manual of the History of Philosophy, 
translated trom the German of Tenne- 
mann. By the Rev. Arthur Johnson, 
M.A., late Fellow of Wadham College, 
and Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 

Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, 
and Commerce, of the principal Nations of 
Antiquity, translated from the German of 
A. H. L. Heeren, Knight of the Guelphic 
Order, Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen, and Member of nu- 
merous learned Societies. 


By the Rev. J. 


Species. 


press, 
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Professor Heeren’s Manual of the His- 
tory of the European States-system and 
their Colonies. 

The Beauties of Modern British Poetry, 
systematically arranged, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay. By David Grant, Aber- 
deen. 

A fourth edition of “ Laconics.”’ 

The third volume of Lieut.-Colonel Na- 
pier’s History of the Peninsular war, with 
Plans. 

The Talba; or, the Moor of Portugal, 
a Romance, by Mrs. Bray. 3 vols. 

Vegetable Cookery ; with an Introduc- 
tion, recommending Abstinence from Ani- 
mal Food and Intoxicating Liquors. 

In 1 vol. Svo. a new edition of the ex- 
traordinary Biack Book, comprising a 
comp'ete Exposition of the Abuses in the 
Church, the State, and Colonies; with 
Lists of Pluralists, Placemen, Pensioners, 
&c. 

The Foreigner’s English Conjugator, 
elucidated through French Examples. By 
Justin Brenan 

Essays concerning the Faculties and 
Economy ofthe Mind, by William Godwin. 

Mr. John Taylor, formerly Editor of the 
Sun, is at present, and has been for some 
time past, busy in writing his Memoirs, or 
Reminiscences. 

The Devil’s Drive, a Satirical Poem on 
late Events. 

In the press, by L. F. de Porquet. 1. 
Sequel to Trésor, or the turning of Eng- 
lish into French; 2. Introduction to Pari- 
sian Phraseology ; 3. Le Grand Secrétaire 
Francais, selection of English Letters on 
Business, to be read from English into 
French at sight, with Notes for the use of 
Boys; 4. I) Tesoretto, or turning English 
into Italian at sight; 5. The Fenwickian 
System of teaching French; 6. Le Tra- 
ducteur Parisien. 

In the press, Knox’s History of the 
Reformation of Religion in Scotland, with 
an Historical Introduction and Notes. By 
William M‘Gavin, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo. 

A Second Edition, very much augment- 
ed and improved, of Professor Millington’s 


Epitome of the Elementary Principles of 


Mechanical Philosophy. The work will 
be in an 8vo. volume, and will contain 
160 wood engravings. 

A Key to a complete set of Arithmetical 
Rods, containing Directions for their 
Use, and Answers to nearly Three Thou- 





sand Questions in the First Four Rules of 


Arithmetic, simple and compound, which 
may be performed by means of sixteen 
rods, according to the plan of Lord Napier, 
Author of the Logarithms, upov which 
system more than one-half the time usu- 
ally employed may be saved to both 


Gunnell and Shearman, Crown Court, Fleet Street. 





Teachers and Pupils. By P. B. Temple- 
ton, Master of Cannon-street Academy, 
Preston. 

A Second Edition of the First Volume 
of the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library.” 

Mr. Jones Quain'’s Two Lectures on the 
Study of Anatomy and Physiology, deli- 
vered at the opening of the Medical Ses- 
sion, 1830, in the Medical School, Alders- 
gate-street. 

A Collection of Statutes relating to the 
Town of Kingston-upon-Hull. By Wil- 
liam Woolley, Solicitor. 

Hall’s Contemplations, with an Essay 
on his Life and Writings. By the Rev. 
Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Help to Professing Christians, in 
Judging of their Spiritual State and Growth 
in Grace. Containing Directions for Self- 
Examination, the False and Genuine Evi- 
dences of True Godliness, and the Nature, 
Maiks, Hinderances, Means of Promoting 
and Advantages of Growth in Grace. By 
the Rev. John Barr, Glasgow. 1 vol. 
12mo. 

Barnett’s Lays of the Passions, with 
Drawings, the Poetry by Mrs. C. B. 
W ilson, 

The celebrated Treatise of Joachim For- 
tius Ringel Bergius de Ratione Studii. 
Translated from the Edition of Van Erpe. 
By G. B. Earp, C. C. College, Cambridge. 

Beauties of the Mind, a _ Poetical 
Sketch ; with Lays, Historical and Ro- 
mantic. By Charles Swain, Author of 
** Metrical Essays.” 

An Examination of the English System 
of Balancing Books. By E. T. Jones, 
styling himself Professor of the Science of 
Perfect Book-keeping. Exemplified in a 
Ledger wherein every entry is wrong 
posted, and which is proved by his System 
to be perfectly correct. By a Practical 
Bookkeepx Yr. 

Roxobel. By Mrs. Sherwood. In 3 vols. 

The Annals of My Village, being a Ca- 
lendar of Nature, for every Month in the 
Year. By the Author of “ Select Female 
Biography.” 

Practical Observations on the Nature, 
Cure, and Prevention of Diseases of the 
Lungs, and other important Parts, are 
preparing for publication. By Mr. John 
Smith, Lecturer on Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Surgery. 

Divarication of the New Testament into 
Doctrine and History. By T. Wirgman, 
Esq. 

An Analysis of Archbishop Secker’s 
Lectures on the Church Catechism, ar- 
ranged asa Course of Sermons preparatory 
to Confirmation. By the Rev. Richard 


Lee, B.A. 
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INDEX TO VOL, II. 


ABERDEEN, Lord, 262—his character as a 
statesman, 597 

Academy, Royal, the invidious mode of 
admitting and hanging pictures, 104— 
their last exhibition, 108 

Administration, the Wellington, 592 

After the Battle, 672 

Age, the, the editor’s affray with Mr. C. 
Kemble, 465, note—his strictures on Miss 
F. Kemble, 466 

Alexander, R., fate of the colonies, 226— 
his advice to the West Indians, 228 

America, savage life in, 199 

American traditions by Galt, 321—Che- 
rokee, a tradition of the back woods, 
322 

Amulet, the, for 1831, 547—extract from 
the Dispensation, an Irish story, by Mrs. 
Hall, 547 

Anglesey, Marquis of, his dismissal from 
the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, 594 

Annuals, remarks on their embellishments, 
94 

Annuals, the, for 1831, 543 

Annus Mirabilis, the, 1830, 748 

Anti-slavery Society, 73—the shrewd po- 
licy shewn in its mode of attacking the 
West India interests, 230—the colonists 
v. the Anti-slavery Society, 334—their 
petitions, 707 

Anti-slavery meetings at Bristol and Glas- 
gow, 571 

Apparitions, philosophy of, 33—Lucretius’ 
theory, 33—the doctrine of Palingene- 
sy, 34—spectral illusions instanced in 
the case of Nicolai, 36—also Ben Jon- 
son, 39—account of “ second sight,” ibid 

natural causes assigned for the phe- 

nomena of apparitions, 510—case of that 
class of spectre termed “ blue devils,” 
513 

Aristocracies of England and France, dif- 
ference between, 482 

Art and Exhibitions, strictures on, 93— 
direction of art in this country, 96—man- 
nerism of most of the popular artists, 97 


Ballot, vote by, 717 

Bankers, their petitions against the forgery 
laws, 671 

Barthélemy and Méri, extract from their 
poem L’ Insurrection, 235 

Bartholomew Fair, Dillon’s sermon on, 342 

——____———— by the Man-o-war’s man, 
131 

Jathurst, Lord, 262, 597 

Bayley, F . W.N., “ Four years in the West 
Indies,” by, 61—his account of the com- 
fortable condition of the slaves, 64 

Belgium, affairs of, by an eye-witness, 604 


—De Potter, ibid—proximate causes of 


the revolution, 605—overt acts of the 
government against the press, ibid— 
commencement of the revolt, ihid—re- 
sistance of Brussels to the Dutch troops, 


606—the provisional government, 607 
—congress, 608—separation from Hol- 
land, 609—the inevitable distress that 
will ensue from it, i#id—influence of the 
priesthood against Holland, 610—the 
policy of intervention considered, ibid— 
little danger to be apprehended from 
annexing Belgium to France, 611 

Betty, Master, the young Roscius, 737 

Blackwood’s Magazine, its indiscreet de- 
fence of Charles X., 483 

Blue Devils, singular case of, 513 

Boaden, Mr., his Life of Mrs. Jordan, 
736—a mere hash, ibid—singular blun- 
der, 738—motives for getting up the 
compilation, ibid 

Bonham, Mr. 717 

Boroughs, the elective system of, 614—the 


law relative to it ought to be abolished, 
615 


Brides of the ensuing year, 495 

Brougham, Mr., his speech on the slave 
question, 67—his singular argument 
against slavery, 68—his unfairness, 70 
—pamphiet by, on the late elections, 262 
—his elevation to the chancellorship, 
603—his two tests of national happi- 
ness, 708 

Brussels, commencement of the revolution 
at, 605—cowardice of the Dutch troops, 
606—outrages committed by the mob, 
607 

Buckingham, Mr., his proposed scheme for 
a voyage of discovery, 222—its quackery 
exposed in the Spirit of Literature, 223 

Burton, Mr., his Excerpta Hieroglyphi- 
ca, 332 

Byron, Lord, Dr. Kennedy’s acquaintance 
with him, 1—conversation with him, 2 
—description of his person, 7—Count 
Gamba’s testimony to his devotional 
feelings, 8—Galt’s life of him, 347—an- 
tiquity of his family, 349—his travels, 
354—anecdote of Lady Cc L 
357—his marriage, 358— Manfred, 369 
—his intimacy with Hunt, 364—his li- 
terary abilities, 368—deficient in imagi- 
nation, 370 








Caleb Williams, Godwin’s, 385 

Calm and Storm, 457 

Calne, petition of appeal from the borough 
of, 720 

Cameo, the, 553 

Canada, Upper » account of the town of 
Guelph, 456 

Canning, Mr., his ministerial career, 113 
—his political embarrassments, 114— 
his character as a statesman, 257 

Cave, Mr. Otway, 69 

Ceylon, state of the Established Church in, 
142 

Charles X. of France, inferior in moral ex- 
cellence to his predecessor, 469—pos- 
sessed no power to alter the charter, 









470—his conduct when Comte d’ Artois, 
471—might have avoided the late ca- 
tastrophe by reasonable concession, 474 
—his measures advocated by the Quar- 
terly Review and Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, 482 
Christianity, slavery not repugnant to, 708 
| Church, the English, the state of, in India, 
142 
Church in the West Indies, its progress 
during the last six years, 338 
Church Bells, heard at Evening, lines 
on, 170 
Clarkson, Mr. E., his criticisms criticized, 79 
Clergy, of the Church of England, vindi- 
cation of, 131—their revenues, 133— 
tithes defended, 141 

Cloudesley, novel by Godwin, 387 

Collins, his character as a poet, 57 

Colonies, on the fate of the, 226 

Colonists, the, versus the Anti-slavery So- 
ciety, 334 

Colton, Rev. Mr., his narrative of the 
French revolution, 673 

Comic Annual, the New, 546 

Copley, Sir J., 598.—See Lyndhurst. 

Corinna and her Pupil, 320 

Corn laws, they do not unfairly favour the 
agriculturist, 422—Mr. M‘Culloch’s ab- 
surd doctrine with regard to them, 424 
—impolicy of repealing them, ibid 

Corporations, when first established, 621, 
724—their elective rights, 622—the re- 
turning of Members to Parliament, not 
their exclusive privilege, 725- 

Cottu, M., his pamphlet in defence of the 
late government in France, and its 
abuses, 472 

Covent Garden Theatre, the present dra- 
matic corps at, 462 

Cowley, epitaphs by, 56 

Croker, Mr., 638* 

Croker, T. Crofton, specimens of Irish 
minstrelsy, by, 41 

Cruthers and Jonson, or the Outskirts of 
Life, 691 

Cui Bono? 178 

Currency, consequences of the change in, 

by Peel’s bill, 574—which has thrown 
the capital of the country into fewer 
hands, 575—a well regulated paper 
currency desirable, 579 







































Death, on the punishment of, 666—paper 
on the subject, by Hazlitt, ibid—Basil 
Montagu’s work on, 669 ~ 

Debelleyme, M., pronounces the ordinan- 
ces illegal, 676 

Demonology and Witchcraft, Letters on, by 
Sir W. Scott, 507—his account of the 
Witch of Endor, 515—cases of demo- 
niacal possession, 516—Father Surin’s, 
ibid—Luther tormented by the devil, 
518 

Descent into Hell, merits of that poem, 
82, 84, 87, 7—its doctrine considered 

Desolation of Devastation, 272 

Dillon’s Sermon on Bartholomew Fair, 342 
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Doctor, the, a literary and graphic sketch, 
716 

Douglas, Keith, his speech on the Slave 
question, and remedy proposed by him, 
72 

Downfall of the Wellington administration, 
592.—See Wellington. 

Drama, its present comparative insignifi- 
cance, 458—causes of this change ; the 
increase of the metropolis, and the march 
of intellect, 459—and the little fame or 
emolument derived from theatrical pro- 
ductions, 460—difference on the con- 
tinent,ibid—the dramatic corps at Drury- 
lane, 461 

Drury-lane, the present dramatic corps at, 
461 


East India Company, its impolitic servility 
to ministers, 227 

Edinburgh Review versus Galt’s Life of 
Byron, 467 

Election of Editor, 238 

Elections, the late, 192, 198, 260 

Elections, the Grenville Act relative to, 617 

Elective franchise, the, 613—the common- 
law right regarding, 614—government 
opposed to its extension, 619—burgage- 
tenure, 724 

Ellenborough, Lord, his character as a 
statesman, 597 

Epigram, the Beggar, Cook, and Idiot, 
160—epigrams from the French, 571, 
705 

Ettrick Shepherd, lines by, to Miss E. B., 
31—the Unearthly Witness, a tale, 
171 

Exile’s Return, the, 519 


Fables, in prose, 178 

France, probable influence of the late po- 
litical changes in, on this country, 194— 
de Polignac countenanced by the Duke 
of Wellington, 196—the late revolu- 
tion, 233—character of Louis VIII., 
469—of Charles X., 471—Villele’s mi- 
nistry, ibid—the late revolution might 
have been averted by prudence on the 
part of the Government, 474—the re- 
port against the Liberty of the Press, 
476—the Duke of Orleans raised to the 
throne, 477—his character, 479—differ- 
ence between the aristocracies of Eng- 
land and France, 482—Narratives of the 
recent events at Paris, 673 

Fraser, Mr. W., his speech at the dinner 
at Rye, 636 

Free Trade, quackery of, 254 

Friendship’s Offering for 1831, 550 

Forgery Laws, petitions against, 671 


Gallery of Literary Characters, J. G. 
Lockhart, 77—Samuel Rogers, 237— 
T. Moore, 266—Sir W. Scott, 412—J. 
Galt, 555—Dr. Maginn, 716 

Galt, J., American Traditions by, 321— 
his Life of Byron, reviewed, 347—(e- 
fects of that work, 367—his estimate 
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of Byron's poetical character, 368— 
Letters on West Indian Slavery, 440, 
556, 706—pretended notice of his Life 
of Byron ia the Edinburgh Review, 
467—1..s controversy with Hobhouse, 
relative to certain statements in ditto, 
533—literary and graphic sketch, 555 
Genius, remarks on, 367 
Godwin, Mr., his daughter married to 
Shelley, the poet, 365—his novels, 381 
—errors in his Political Justice, 382— 
change in his opinions, 384—character 
of his writings, 385—Caleb Williams, 
ibid—St. Leon, 386— Fleetwood, ibid 
—Mandeville, ibid—-Cloudesley, 387 
Goderich, Lord, his administration, 114 
Goethe, the Shepherd’s Lament, from, 
232—his explanation of the character of 
Hamlet, 362—Lord Leveson Gower’s 
translation of his Faust, 633 
Goulbourn, Mr., his character as Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, 598 
Gower, Lord Leveson, his translations of 
Goéethe’s Faust, and Schiller’s Wal- 
lenstein’s Camp, 633 
Grandier, Urban, account of, 516 
Greek Question, the, and Quarterly Review, 
484 
Grey administration, the, 745 
Grenville Act, the, relative to elections, 617 
Guelph in Upper Canada, founded by Mr. 
Galt; account of, 456 
Gwendolen, Masque of, by Heber, ex- 
tract from, 126 


Hazlitt, Mr., essay by, on the punishment 
of death, 666 

Haiti, Notes on, by Mackenzie, 61— 
decline in the sugar-works, in conse- 
quence of the emancipation of slaves, 
ibid—their dissolute morals, 62—mis- 
chievous effects of such premature eman- 
cipation, 63 

Heber, Bishop, Life of, reviewed, 121— 
his early attachment to poetry, 123— 
extracts from his Masque of Gwendolen, 
126 

Hemans, Mrs., lines by, to the memory of 
Heber, 122 

Heraud, J. A., sonnet to Urania by, 341 

Hermanstadt, journey from, to Bucharest, 
16—Rother Thurm, 17—frontier of 
Wallachia, 19—Kinen, 21—the boyar 
Steriopoulo, ibid—Prepora, 23—Sala- 
troch, 25—-Argisch and Amanicest, 27 
—Potesti, 28—Goest, 29—arrival at 
Bucharest, 30 

Herries, Mr., 284, 598 

Hieroglyphics, 329—various classes of, 330 
—the phonetic system, 331—progress 
of discovery relative to hieroglyphic 
writing, 332 

History, thoughts on, 413—history con- 
cerns itself too little with the real in- 
terests of life, 414—the real leading fea- 
tures of transactions unrecorded, 415— 
imperfection attending narrative, ibid— 

difference between artists and artisans of 
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history, 416—various classes of history, 
417 

Hogg, James, strange letter of a lunatic to, 
526 

Holland, separation of, from Belgium, 609 

Holmes, Billy, ruminations on his resigna- 
tion, 638 

Horton, Wilmot, his speech on the slave 
question, 74 

Howitt, W., the disasters of Jan Nadeltrei- 
ber, a tale, 215 

Hume, Mr., his political conduct, 283 

Hunt, Leigh, Lord Byron’s literary con- 
nexion with, and disappointment in 
him, 364 

Huskisson, Mr., death of, 251—sketch of 
his life, 252—his advocacy of free trade, 
254— incapacity as a statesman, 256 

Hythe, petition of appeal from, 719 


Jamaica, the comfortable condition of the 
slave population there, 560 

Jan Nadeltreiber, disasters of, a tale, by 
W. Howitt, 215 

Idler, an, some passages in the life of, 582 

India, state of the church establishment 
in, 142 

Insanity, observations on, 512 

Insurrection, the Polish, 741 

Inscriptions from the Greek, 735 

Jordan, Mrs., Boaden’s Life of, 736 

Ireland, the, urgent necessity for improving 
the condition of the peasantry, and in- 
troducing the poor laws, 58 

Irish minstrelsy, by Crofton Croker, No. 
IV. (Geoffry Keating) 41 

Irish peasantry, Traits and Stories of, 312 ' 


Keating, Geoffry, Irish writer, account of, 
41—his history of Ireland, 42—speci-~ 
mens of his poetry; the Exile’s Fare- 
well, ibid—the miseries of Ireland, 
43 

Kemble, Mr. C., 463—his affray with Mr. 
Westmacott, 365, note 

Kemble, Miss F., 464 

Kennedy, Dr., review of his Conversations 
on Religion with Lord Byron, §c., 1 

Kent, the late burnings in, 572 

King, whether the private life of one ought 
to be animadverted upon, 92 


Labouring classes, state of the, 572—gra- 
dual decline of their condition, 573— 
great increase of pauperism, ibid—the 
labourers exasperated into plans for op- 
position and revenge, 577 

Lafayette, his title to celebrity examined, 
480—his military incapacity, and poli- 
tical ignorance, ibid 

Lalande, Mademoiselle, opera singer, ac- 
count of, 49 

Lamb, Rev. Dr., his petition against the 
decision of the committee respecting the 
borough of Rye, 629 

Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, review of, 
Cities and Towns, 58—singular blunders, 
59 









































































































































































































































































































L’Envoy, 745 

Letter from an X. M. P., with reply, by 
Oliver Yorke, 371—from Swing to Oli- 
ver Yorke, 714 

Letters on Demonology and Witchcraft, by 
Sir Walter Scott, review of, 507 

Letters on West India Slavery, by Galt, 
440, 556, 706 

Literary Characters.—See Gallery. 

Intelligence, 120, 379, 506, 749 
Gazette, Letter to the Editor of, 

on his poetical criticisms, 78 

Literary Souvenir, 552 

Lockhart, J. Gibson, literary and graphic 
sketch of, 77 

London, Nuisances of, 450 

Long, St. John, and Medical Quackery, 
264—some passages from his Diary, 
739 

Love, * Tell me what is Love ?’ 214 

Louis XVIIL., his character, 469 

Louis Philippe, King of the French, his 
imprudent sacrifices to popular opinion, 
234—and extinction of a state religion, 
tbid—his character, 479—steps taken by 
him for forming an army, ibid—he will 
probably re-establish a national church, 
451 

Lunatic, strange letter of one, to James 
Hogg, 526 

Luther, his account of being tormented by 
the devil at Wartburg, 518—his Psalm, 
745 

Lyndhurst, Lord, 362—his political cha- 

racter, and versatility, 599—his opposi- 





tion to the alteration of the forgery laws, 
671 


M‘Culloch, Mr., his absurd statement re- 
specting the corn laws, 424 

Machinery and the manufacturing system, 
419 

Mackenzie, C., his Notes on Haiti, 61 

Maginn, Dr., literary and graphic sketch 
of, 716 

Mali)ran, Mademoiselle, 45, 51 

Man of Genius, unpublished Poems and 
Misfortunes of, 267 

Man-Hunter, the, a tale, 153 

Manufacturing System, the, 419—impo- 
licy of removing restrictions, and pro- 
tecting laws, 420 

March of Intellect and Universal Educa- 
‘tion, 161 

Marot, Clement, epigram from, 571 

Medical Quackery, No. II., 264 

Members of Parliament, the propriety of 
their being paid, 565 

Mental Magic, 333 

Merewether, Mr. Serjeant, his Address, 
§c. on the Representative Constitution, 
722—his plan of reform, 728 

Ministry, prospects of the, 190—defeat ex- 

perienced at the late elections, 191, 260 

—political consequences of Mr. Huskis- 

son’s death, 259—the members of the 

cabinet, 262—the Wellington Ministry, 
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592; see Wellington—list of the late, 
and present, ibid 

Minstrelsy, Irish, specimens of, 41 

Miracles, not contradictory to reason, 523 

Monos and Daimonos, a tale, 10 

Monstreuil, epigram from, 571 

Montagu, Basil, his work on the Punish- 
ment of Death, 669 

Montgomery, Robert, the pseudo-poet, 78 
—his pretensions to genius, 84—his 
Omnipresence of the Deity, 85 

Moore, Thomas, remarks on his Life of 
Sheridan, 182—literary and graphic 
sketch of him, 266 

National Library, the attack on the, in the 
Edinburgh Review, 467 

Negroes, injurious consequences of their 
emancipation in Haiti, 63—the favour- 
able condition of West India slaves, 64 ; 
see Slavery 

New Publications, 117, 236, 505 

Nicolai, of Berlin, remarkable spectral il- 
lusions seen by him, 36 

Norton, the Hon. Mrs., the Undying On 
reviewed, 180—story of the poem, and 
extracts, 185—defect in the leading 
character, 188—the Careless Word, 
189 

Novels, Godwin’s, 381 


O'Connell, Mr., his political character, 284 

O'Donnell, Col., his Journey from Her- 
manstadt to Bucharest, 16 

Opera, the Italian, 45—singular misman 
agement at the King’s Theatre, 46 

Owen, Mr., of Lanark, his system, 520— 
his extraordinary pretensions, ibid—his 
doctrine that man is not accountable for 
his belief, 521—and that all error is the 
result of organization, 522—his theory, 
self-contradictory, 523—his hostility to 
religion, ibid, 524—his plan for a com- 
munity of goods, visionary, ibid 


Painting, strictures on the present English 
school of, 97 

Palingenesy, or the resurrection of plants, 
account of, 34 

Palmerston, Lord, his patriotic part in the 
Rye decision, 286, note 

Paris, narrative of the late events at, 674 
—force of the garrison, 684 

Parke, Mr., his architectural drawings, 109 

Parliament, the Dead, sketch of, 111 

Parliament, reports of speeches in, remarks 
on, 290 

Parliamentary Reform, 612 

Parr, Dr., his hypothesis on the doctrine 
of Christ’s Descent into Hell, 88 

Peel, Sir R., his recent political conduct, 
192—defeat of his family at the late 
elections, 193—his political conduct, 599 
—his talents as a speaker, 600—his po- 
litical existence sacrificed, 601 

Petitions, election, Rye, 718—llythe, 719 
—Calne, 720 











Phillpott, Dr., Bishop of Exeter, 687—his 
political apostasy, 688 

Placemen, Parliament-men, and Penny- 
a-liners, 282 

Poetry, the Maiden’s Lament, from Schil- 
ler, 15—lines for the beautiful Miss 
G. B. 31—The Exile’s farewell, 42 
—on the Miseries of Ireland, 43—On a 
child, 110—To the memory of Bishop 
Heber, by Mrs. Hemans, 122—From 
the Moallakah of Hareth, &c. bv 
Heber, 125—The Masque of Gwen- 
dolen, ditto, 126—The Ground Swell, 
ditto, 128—The Outward-bound Ship, 
ditto, 129—Thou hast love within thine 
eyes, 161—Epigrams, ibid—Church 
bells at Evening, 170—Cui Bono? 178— 
The Careless Word, by the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, 189—Tell me what is love, 
214—The Nameless Fountain, 221— 
Shepherd’s Lament, from Gothe, 232— 
Song, William the Fourth, 240—Mr. 
Jesse’s song, 244-—Lay of the Whip- 
per-in, 246 — Slumber, from the 
Spanish, 281—O, saw ye my Mary ? 
294—Corinna and her Pupil, 320— 
Sonnet to Urania, 341—Stanzas for 
Music, 396—The Tagus, 439—Calm 
and Storm, 457—Who is the Editor 
of Fraser’s Magazine, 491—The Brides 
of the ensuing year, 495—Regina’s 
great King, 498—The Exile’s Return, 
519—Stanzas to an early Friend, 538. 
—Woe's secret Chord, 542—Stanzas 
for Music, 554—Epigrams from the 
French, 571—To a lady with a Nose- 
gay of Myrtles, 603—Wallenstein’s 
Camp, translated from Schiller, 636— 
After the Battle, 672—Sonnet, 7 13—In- 
scriptions from the Greek, 735—Lu- 
ther’s Psalm, 744 

Poets, Minor Greek, Simonides, 53 

Poland, the Insurrection in, 741 

Polignac, Prince de, infiuenced by the 
Duke of Wellington, 196, 234 

Porter, Miss A. M. lines to a lady, with a 
Nosegay of Myrtles, 603 

Pot versus kettle, or Hobhouse versus Galt, 
533 

Potter, de, account of, 604—placed at the 
head of the provisional government at 
Brussels, 607 

Prophecy, support derived from, to reveal- 
ed religion, 525 

Psalm, Luther’s, 745 

Punishment of Death, 666—the apparent, 
not the real severity of punishment de- 
ters from crime, 667—to be efficacious, 
punishment must be in accordance with 
public sentiment, ibid—one of its ob- 
jects, to form a standard of public opi- 
nion, 668 


Quackery, Medical, No. II. 264 

Quarterly Review, its apology for despo- 
tism in France, and defence of Charles 
X. 482—its article on the Greek ques- 
tion, 484 
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Reform, Parliamentary, 612—the Grey 






Ministry pledged to it, ib.—necessity for, 
ibid—policy requires the aristocracy to 
grant it, 613—the defects of the borough 
system, 614—elective rights of corpo- 
rations, 621—the Rye petition of appeal 
rejected, 717—the Calne, 720—the ne- 
cessity for reform imperious, 721—plan 
for a reform, 728 


Religion, necessity and utility of a state 


religion, 481—Mr. Owen’s attack on 
religion, 523—his calumnies exposed, 
524 

Religious Poetry, 78—R. Montgomery’s 
Poems 85—the Descent into Hell, 82, 84 

Representative Constitution, the, Mr. Ser- 
jeant Merewether on, 725 

Revolution, the French, of 1830, 469, 673 
—in Belgium, 604—its causes, 605; 
see Belgium. 

Roche, Eugenius, editor of the Courier, 
notice of, 118 

Rogers, Sam., literary and graphic sketch 
of, 237—song by, 250, 490 

Rosslyn, the Earl of, 596 

Rye, the elective right decided to be in 
the freemen, 627—Col. Evans’s Letter 
to the freemen of, 629, 632—Mr. W. 
Fraser’s speech at the dinner at, 636— 
the petition of appeal rejected, 717 

Ruminations round a punch bowl, 638* 





Savage Life in America, 199—cruelty 
common to all savages, 204—their 
drunkenness, 206—superstition, 211— 
passion for gaming, 212 

Schiller, the Maiden’s Lament, from, 15— 
new translation of Wallenstein’s Camp, 
536 

Scott, Sir Walter, literary and graphic 
sketch of, 412—his Letters on Demo- 
nology and Witche raft, 507—a very 
defective performance, 508 

Second Sight, anecdotes illustrative of, 39 

Shelley, the poet, Mr. Galt’s account of 
him, 365 

Shepherd’s Lament, the, from Gothe, 232 

Sheridan family, account of, 180—R. B. 
Sheridan, 182—his parliamentary elo- 
quence overrated, 183—his dramatic 
works, 184—'Tom Sheridan, 185 

Shuttleworth, Rev. Dr., his remarks on 
slavery, 561 

Simonides, his character as a poet, 53— 
his ode on the vanity of man, ibid— 
Lamentation of Hecuba, 54—Song to 
Light, 55—Danae, 56 

Singers, Opera, Mad. Malibran, 45—La- 
blache, 48—Madame Lalande, 49 

Slavery in the West Indies, practical effects 
of emancipation, 53—Mr. Brougham’s 
speech on the Slave question, 67, 440— 
the rights of the planter as well as those 
of the slave to be considered, ibid— 
the doubtful policy of emancipating the 
slaves, and the ill consequences likely to 
result both to them and to the planters, 
442—the advocates of emancipation 
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blind to future consequences, 444—dif- 
ficulties attending compensation, 445— 
a state of slavery compatible with the 
possession of moral and political rights, 
447—the condition of West Indian slaves 
greatly improved of late years, 448— 
illiberal prejudices against planters, 449 
—who are very unfairly treated by the 
emancipationists, 556—the Rev. D. 
Wilson’s sermon against colonial sla- 
very, censured, 558—wide difference be- 
tween ancient and modern slavery, 560 
—comfortable condition of the negroes 
in Jamaica, 561—slavery considered 
with regard to Christianity, ibid—for- 
midable opposition against the West 
India interest, 564—the colonists ad- 
vised to secure able advocates in parlia- 
ment, 565—proposal for indemnifying 
the colonists by creating a new stock to 
the amount of one hundred millions, 567 
—numerous petitions to parliament, 706 
—slavery not repugnant to Christianity, 
708—analogy between the law of arrest 
and slavery, 710——Lord Brougham’s at- 
tack on property in slaves, 712 

Slumber, from the Spanish, 281 

Socinians, Dr. Kennedy’s opinions on, 6 

Sock and the Buskin, 458 

Souvenir, the Literary, 552 

Spectral Illusions, extraordinary case of 
(Nicolai), 36—seen also by Cardan, 38 
—and Ben Jonson, 39—referred to na- 
tural causes, 510—the blue devils, 513 

Stanzas for Music, 294, 554 

Stowe, Rev. Mr., Bishop Heber’s account 
of his death, 144 

Surin, Father, his account of his possession 
by demons, 516 

Swing’s Letter to Oliver Yorke, 714 

Symposiac the First, 487 


Tagus, stanzas on the, 439 

Tales and Narratives:—Monos and Dai- 
monos, 10—The Man Hunter, 153— 
The Unearthly Witness, 17 i1—The Dis- 
asters of Jan Nadeltreiber, 215—The 
Wheel Overboard, 295—American Tra- 
dition, by Galt, 321—The Wounded 
Spirit (concluded), 397—Bartholomew 
Fair, 431—Some Passages in the Life 
of an Idler, 582—Cruthers and Jonson, 
or the Outskirts of Life, 691 

Tanner’s Narrative of his Captivity and 
Adventures among the Indians of North 
America, 199—sketch of his life, 201 

Testament, New, remarks on the style of, 4 

Theatres, the.—See Drama 

Tithes, remarks on, 140 

Tory from principle not prejudice, letter 
from, 89 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 
312 

Turnbull, Mr., his French Revolution of 
1830, 673 


Turner, artist, his pictures at the Somerset 
House Exhibition, 109 


Vision of Hell, 273 

Undying One, the, poem by the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, review of, 180 

Unearthly Witness, the, a tale by the 
Ettrick Shepherd, 171 

Unpublished Poems by a Man of Genius, 267 

Urania, sonnet to, by J. A. Herard, 341 

Vote by ballot, 717 

Votings, burgage-tenure, right of, 724 


Wallachia, journey in, 19. See Hermanstadt 

Wallenstien’s Camp, translation of, from 
Schiller, 636 

Watts, Alaric, 492—his Literary Souvenir, 
552 

Wellington, Duke of, his administration, 
115—his conduct relative to the Catho- 
lic Question, 116—prospects of his 
ministry, 190—his foreign policy, 197— 
his probable conduct towards the East 
India Company, 227—the downfall of 
his administration, 592—the duke un- 
fitted by his military education, to be at 
the head of the ministry, 593—demand- 
ed unqualified obedience from all in the 
cabinet, 594—the members of his minis- 
try, 595—his political acts, 601—and 
their consequences, 602 

West Indies, Four Years in, by Bayley, 61 
—effects of slave emancipation, 63— 
causes of the depreciation of West Indian 
property, 569 

West Indies, the Church in, its progress 
during the last six years, 338 

West Indian Slavery, Letters on, 440, 556, 
706.—See Slavery 

Westmacott, Mr., his affray with Mr. C. 
Kemble, 465, note 

Wheel Overboard, the, a forecastle story, 
295 

Whigs, little hope for rational reform from 
them, 612 

Wilberforce, Mr., his public conduct, 90 

Wilkie, his works at the Somerset House 
Exhibition, 108 

Wilkinson on Hieroglyphics, 329 

Wilson, Rev. Daniel, his sermon against 
West Indian Slavery, 558 

Wilson, Mrs. Barry Cornwall, Stanzas to 
an Early Friend, 532 

Witchcraft and Demonology, 507—Sir W. 
Scott’s hypothesis as to the vision raised 
by the Witch of Endor, 515 

Woe’s Secret Chord, 542 

Wounded Spirit, the, (concluded) 397 


Yorke Oliver, his speech at the dinner for 
the Election of Editor, 289—his reply 
to the letter ofan X. M.P., 371—Swing’s 
letter to him, 714 

Young, Dr., his discoveries in hieroglyphic 
writing, 332 
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